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ACQUISITION OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


Tue Greek language has been justly described as ‘the shrine of the 
genius of the old world.” From our boyhood we are taught to revere 
it as the dialect of poets, and orators, and heroes now canonized in fame. 
We think of Greece with wonder — with awe —as the land of classic 
story and song. It is hallowed in our associations by a strange mystery ; 
it is the dwelling-place of a noble by-gone race —a mausoleum conse- 
crated by their ashes —a land where ‘ flowers now blossom from the 
dust of kings.’ 

However we may account for it, it is certain that the Grecian mind 
was formed in a mould of surpassing beauty. The fact needs no illus- 
tration. ‘hat poetic spirit which gave a voice to every object in nature — 
which animated every existence with a soul—which held converse 
with spirits, not only in the grove and by the fountain, but among 
the terrors of the tempest —that high perception of sublimity, which 
found its element not aloue in the nobler operations of external nature, 
but also in the high virtues and energies of the human soul — that 
delicate sense of the beautiful which imparted a grace to every 
thought — these have ever been the admiration of mankind. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose (which hasa practical 
aim) to discuss the merits of Grecian literature, or analyze its character- 
istics. We would, however, advert in this connection to what we 
deem a prevailing error; we mean that of regarding the literature of 
ancient Greece as having arisen at once in its perfection —as having 
been born in maturity —as having burst with full orb from chaotic 
darkness. Reason frowns on such a supposition, and history does not 
countenance it. T’o believe that the genius of Homer sprang into exist- 
ence, like the goddess of Wisdom, full-armed; that in the darkness of 
a barbarous and unlettered age, the birth of poetry was proclaimed in 
the Iliad; that its harmonies first woke the slumber of the mind, and 
that in all its polish, and beauty, and labored numbers, it surprised the 
world, is to believe against nature, and, if chronology be any thing, 
against revelation. Without dwelling, however, upon general topics, we 
proceed to consider the two points which we have particularly in view 
at the present time, viz: the objects to be gained by the study of the 
Greek language at the present day, and the best method of acquiring 
this language. 

The doubts and objections which have been raised respecting the 
study of the dead languages, have resulted from an entire misapprehen- 
sion of the object of such study. This object is not the acquisition of 
knowledge, as such, but the cultivation of the mind. We wish that 
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this truth might be sounded again 5 and again, wherever lonee. views of 
the subject of education are gaining influence. The grand aim of all 
education, which is not strictly professional, is to cultivate the powers of 
the mind, and not to furnish it with the materials of its operation. The 
primary object in the study of the Greek language, is the elevation of 
the mind itself—the refining of its taste—the quickening of its per- 
ception of beauty — the discipline of its powers of thought. These results 
are secured in a variety of ways. The study of the language itself 
furnishes an important discipline. ‘The mind is brought to the investi- 
gation of a noble and highly cultivated tongue ; to perceive and appre- 
ciate a great and symmetrical structure; to feel the nicest discrimina- 
tions ; to trace the subtle changes of signification, and form the bodily 
ear to the music of a language ‘ which made euphony its primary 
law.’ 

But we are disposed to regard these and other advantages as subor- 
dinate, and to view, as the main object, the perusal of Grecian litera- 
ture. We have alluded to the riches which are treasured up in the 
monuments of Grecian mind, and we have no time to descant upon their 
value. Eulogy has been exhausted upon them, but they can be duly 
appreciated only in possession. We have now in view the effect which 
such a perusal is to have upon the mind itself; and we say comprehen- 
sively — it will cultivate a sense of beauty. This is enough: it is no 
light and dreamy refinement; it is one of the glories of the human 
mind — one of the foundations of greatness, and one of the securities 
of virtue. 

We are not of those who can lavish upon the ancient classics un- 
qualified praise. Mind has made achievements in our time,:to which, 
in that age of its history, it was entirely unequal. In taste, in that 
power of imagination‘ which moulds the objects of nature, and makes 
them all speak the language of man,’ and in the high perception of 
harmonies in language, we may safely accord to the ancient Greeks 
the praise of being unsurpassed. But in the higher range of thought 
and sentiment, and in the poetry of mind, (if we may use such an ex- 
pression for that which is nameless,) they were children. The world is 
certainly advancing: the genius of Homer was wonderful in its time, 
but it could not anticipate the whole progress of the human mind. 
The ‘tale of Troy divine, and the story of ‘the man of many wan- 
derings,’ are immortal poems; but our own Milton and Shakspeare, as 
they lived far on in the world’s advancement, could not but do more. 
Homer had no power to tompose the speeches of the fallen angels, or 
the soliloquies of Hamlet and his king. 

We repeat it, then, the Greek classics should be read mainly to cul- 
tivate the sense of beauty. And how is this end to be gained? 
We answer — by an easy and rapid perusal. It is not until the painful 
labor of the school-boy is over — until the irksomeness of the college 
lesson has ceased to afflict —until the sense of difficulty and fatigue is 
no longer associated with every thought of a page of Greek —that the 
reading of it can become a pleasure. While the page is dark to 
the eye, and the question of roots and conjugations, rules and ex- 
ceptions, perplexes the mind, the student cannot view the study as 
any thing else than a toil and a drudgery. But let this necessary 
introduction be past —let the language become so familiar that its 
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words shall convey their meaning directly to the mind, without the 
thought of their being foreign—let the student begin to read page 
after page with something of the ease and clearness of a vernacular 
tongue —and the fruit of his labors will appear. Let him repeat a book 
of the Iliad, until all thought of Lexicon, Commentary, obsolete roots, 
‘hard places,’ etc., is excluded — until all associations of pain are gone — 
and then is he prepared to enjoy the poem itself. 

We believe we are far from encouraging any radical notions on the 
subject of education ; but we must believe that our views of the real end 
which we should aim at in the study of the ancient classics are yet some- 
what monkish. We derived the whole system from the monastery, and 
we have not shaken from it the dust and damps of the cell. The study 
of the Greek language, in itself, we have already allowed to be pro- 
ductive of important benefits; but we are not to aim at making all our 
educated men philologists. We are to instruct them in the general 
system, and teach them to use it. But to make the minute details of 
mere grammatical lore — such asa Buttman or a Porson have made the 
business of their lives —an essential part of a general education, is en- 
tirely disproportionate ; it is to drive the pupil into the utmost ramifica- 
tions of one department, and leave even the grand elements of a thou- 
sand others unknown. Philology is a science and a profession; the 
perusal of the Iliad is a means of general cultivation. 

We do not forget that a language must be well understood, before the 
spirit of its literature can be appreciated. But the distinctive force of 
words, the signification of their various forms, and the full meaning of 
idiomatic expressions, are to be learned first from the general structure 
of the language, and then from careful and oft-repeated use. We learn 
but little of any existence from mere description, and of language (we 
might almost say) least of all. We have not begun, therefore, to 
derive the principal benefits from the reading of the Greek, until consi- 
derable portions of the best authors are so familiar as to be read with 
rapidity and pleasure. 

To what extent it is possible to appreciate beauties hidden under 
the veil of a foreign, and perhaps a dead language, would form an in- 
teresting subject of inquiry. We cannot now enter upon it: suffice it 
to say, that it will always be impossible to decide precisely where the 
language of metaphor Sane In the following language of Othello, 
which we quote for want of time to find an instance more appropriate, 
how difficult would it be for a foreigner to feel the exact measure of the 
metaphoric use: 


‘ Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction; had he rained 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head : 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips ; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience.’ 


But we hasten to consider the second of the topics above mentioned, 
namely — the best mode of acquiring the ancient Greek. ‘To examine 
this point, is the leading object of the present inquiry. In reply to the 
question, ‘ How is the ancient Greek to be so acquired as to be read 
with ease and pleasure as a familiar tongue?) We answer — by the 
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acquisition of the MODERN Gewnx. To this position, which ma y 
surprise some, and meet the opposition of many, we beg leave to cal 
attention. 

The Greek has long been termed a dead language. If it be so, then 
the English of Henry the Eighth is a dead language also. But we 
would not insist upon a word; let it be pronounced dead — its descend- 
ant lives, bearing the features of the sire; so long as we find modern 
Greek what it is, we shall not be injured, even if it be declared to be 
no Greek. So far from regarding these as separate languages, we con- 
sider the modern tongue as presenting a enkette instance of the pre- 
servation of a language through the shocks of revolution and national 
downfall. It is astonishing to observe the resemblance between the 
language in which the wild mountain songs of Grecian patriotism are 
now chanted, and that in which Homer tuned his lyre three thousand 
years ago. The Englishman reads the ‘ Faéry Queen’ with pleasure, 
and the Greek of eur day the Iliad. We need not dwell upon this 
resemblance, either for proof or illustration; so far as the written form 
of the language is concerned, it is matter, not of conjecture but of fact. 
The question of pronunciation furnishes room for opinion. But we 
are almost willing to rest this point upon a single inquiry: can any 
good reason be assigned for supposing that the pronunciation has 
changed more than the language itself? If not, we certainly are con- 
tented to learn that pronunciation from those whom nature has taught, 
rather than from the inventions of Erasmus. This topic, although not 
essential to our present subject, is full of interest. If among the voices 
of living men we may hear those very accents which once formed the 
magic of the lyre, roused the heroism of the battle-field, and command- 
ed ‘the applause of listening senates, we may well be enthusiastic. 
Without entering, however, upon the discussion of this fruitful theme, 
we refer the reader to Mr. Pickering’s able exhibition of it, and toa 
comparison of the corresponding words in the Latin, and even in the 
English. 

Whether the present pronunciation is that of ancient Greek or not, it is 
a real pronunciation, and this alone gives it interest and value. The in- 
telligent scholar can never feel any satisfaction in reading Greek under 
a fictitious pronunciation. ‘To us it is painful and mortifying. But 
give us a living one —taught by Nature, and heard in the mother 
tongue of the fellow being from whom we are to learn it — and there is a 
satisfaction in the reality of our standard which fully repays the difficulty 
of its acquisition. We.venture to say that the mere adoption of the 
modern pronunciation, if well taught, would throw a charm over the 
study of the Greek in our schools, of which we do not now dream. 

But— what is more than all —the language of modern Greece 
may be learned as a spoken tongue. This is the great secret of the 
whole —a secret gradually working its way to the light, although 
clouded and repressed by the power of inveterate prejudice — that lan- 
guage, the child of Nature, is to be learned in the way which she has 
pointed out. Our notions on this point will undoubtedly be anticipated 
even on this suggestion, and denounced as Hamiltonian and empirical. 
For ourselves, we learned what we know of Greek, in the old wa 
but we believe that the time is not distant when the man will anise 
to vie with the infant in the rapid acquisition of language, and try the 
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order of Nature, instead of the order of Logic. The day, we believe, 
is nearly over, when the pupil must be sent to his grammar to learn a 
language as a philosopher, to march up through the grades of an arti- 
ficial system before he begins to venture upon the reserved means of 
practice and familiar use; in short, to learn all the characteristics of the 
object, before he is allowed to have a sight of the object itself. We 
shall find that the nearer we can approach in our method of learning 
any language to that in which we learned our mother tongue, the 
more speedy, as well as sure, will be our success. Whatever theory 
may dictate, the fact is, thatthe human mind is so formed as to acquire 
language in this way, and in this only, with success; the logical mode 
may seem most expeditious; but in the end it is not so. Modern lan- 
guages are beginning to be studied more and more in this way; the 
living native teacher is employed, and the pupil is to acquire the lan- 
guage by. hearing, speaking, and writing it. The philosophy of a lan- 
guage is beginning to be studied after the language itself. But this 
method has net yet found favor, to any considerable extent, in the acqui- 
sition of Latin and Greek. From the want of the living teacher, 
we are obliged to make an approximation to the natural method, but 
even this has rarely been attempted. When it shall be discovered how 
rapid may be the advance of the learner, even in the ancient languages, 
who is compelled to use them in writing and speaking, even witha 
very slight knowledge «f general laws; how such a pupil will outstrip 
the grammatical construer, and become at home in the language, while 
the latter is yet unfamiliarized and mechanical ; the opposite course of 
instruction will be classed among the absurdities of those old philoso- 
phers, who, in philosophic conclave, enacted laws for Nature, and ex- 
pected her to obey them. 

The application of these remarks to the subject in hand will be obvious. 
In acquiring the modern Greek, we may employ the living teacher — 
we may practice conversation and writing to any extent — we may refer 
continually to use the norma loquendi; in a word, we may make it a 
familiar tongue, almost likeour own. When this is done, (and it is not 
a fearful task, compared with the labor of working out the process 
reversed,) with what preparation do we approach the ancient Greek ! 
The student is now prepared to understand the philosophy of the lan- 
guage; he can notice and classify the changes which have been wrought, 
and the very study of these changes is interesting. He reverts to the 
Attic writers and even to the Iliad, as the reader of English literature 
reverts to Spenser and Chaucer. We believe we do not exaggerate 
when we say, that themodern Greek peruses the Iliad with less difficulty 
than we do the poetry of Chaucer. And who is ready to allow that 
the Frenchman-or the German can compete with the Englishman in 
interpreting the language of that poet, or that the foreigner can arrive 
at the understanding of it himself, in any way so surely as to learn 
first the English of the present day ? 

There is a charm to most men ina living and spoken language, which 
does not belong to the ancient. The study of the modern language is 
becoming more and more fashionable and popular. Native teachers are 
becoming more abundant, and, above all, we are —— in the way 
which (call it lazy or superficial, if we will,) is the only way in which 
languages will long be learned. So pleasing is this way to the learner, 
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and so unsuccessful is its opposite, even when years have been consumed, 
in securing any thing like a comfortable and gratifying readiness, that 
unless it can be applied to the Latin and Greek, these languages will 
cease to be read, except under the compulsion of the master, and the 
field of their literature will be in effect forsaken. 

Greece is attracting to itself more and more the attention of civilized 
nations. Its language will become an object of interest, and the know- 
ledge of it a means of usefulness. As it rises to importance and influ- 
ence, its literature will become valuable, and those who study the mo- 
dern Greek, will have at once an avenue to this interesting field, and a 
key to the treasures of antiquity. The emigration of native Greeks 
will, ere long, furnish teachers ; and their presence, as it will afford un- 
limited means of improvement, will give a powerful stimulus to the. 
prosecution of their language. When our fellow citizens shall con- 
verse in the modern Greek as readily and as frequently as they now do 
in French, may we not expect the writers of ancient Greece to be read 
as well as praised, and to assist in forming the taste of our age ? 

If this be visionary, we have only to say that the reading of the 
classics in this noble language, to such an extent as to form the taste of 
our educated men, will be unknown. Our enterprising community 
will never engage with the Germans in the cloistered study of monkish 
lore, or repay those who may do it. We have no motive to do so. In 
those countries where the avenues to distinction and wealth are closed 
against the common aspirant, men will torture almost any study for 
fame. But here it is not so; and the pursuit which does not meet the 
wants and disposition of the age, will be abandoned. 

We might allude to the power which the cultivation of the modern 
Greek would undoubtedly give in the critical interpretation of the an- 
cient writers. It cannot be that the long labors, even of a Heyne or 
Wolf, will rival in all respects the quick perception of a native in his 
own tongue. We should certainly expect an ordinary reader to be a 
safer interpreter of Spenser, than the acutest Frenchman who should 
comment upon it in his closet, with his English Dictionary and 
Grammar. 

The modern Greek, as spoken by the natives, is a mellifluous tongue. 
But how would an old Athenian wonder to hear our scholars utter the 
language of Euripides or Demosthenes! He probably would not 
recognise the language as his own. The charms of a musical and 
authorized pronunciation would add so much to our interest in the 
Greek, that we cannot but feel that the adoption of the present pronun- 
ciation of that language would amply reward the additional labor of 
acquiring it. Aside from our desire to converse in French, who 
would feel content to read the French literature in an English pro- 
nunciation ? 

But although we believe that the ancient Greek is to be learned 
through the medium of the modern, if it is to be extensively understood, 
and that this will yet be seen to be the speediest and surest, and even 
the only truly successful course, the time has not arrived in which it is 
to be generally adopted. We would therefore conclude our remarks 
upon this subject, by suggesting a few thoughts respecting such 
improvements in the teaching of the ancient Greek, as may admit of 
immediate application. As we have already intimated, a considerable 
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change has taken place within a few years in some of our schools, in 
the mode of teaching the ancient languages. Books have been pre- 
pared upon the principle of wse; and the pupil has been introduced to 
the language itself, as well astothe grammarian. Correct views upon 
this subject are evidently forcing their way to the public attention and 
to the school-room. For a very pleasant exhibition of such views, we 
would refer the reader to a little volume entitled ‘Classical Education 
of Boys,’ published in Boston. 

Perhaps no exercise is more valuable in the study of a language, 
particularly in the commencement of such study, than that of applying 
to visible objects the corresponding words of the language. Let the 
learner of Greek make it his practice to recall the Greek name of 
every thing which he sees; the furniture of his room — the objects seen 
from his window —the most trifling things which his eye meets; let 
him add epithets to these, and then join a verb. Leet this practice be 
continued until he can readily recall short phrases relating to such 
objects, and ask questions concerning them. How obvious is it, that 
such an exercise will strongly engage the interest, even of the mature 
mind? Now thisis no new plan. We adopted it when we sat on our 
mother’s knee, and we found it unfailing in the acquisition of the Eng- 
lish tongue. During the first three years of infancy —the weakest 
portion of our existence — without any purpose, or determined applica- 
tion, we all acquire a knowledge of language which is vastly more valu- 
able than that which the gray-headed philologist has acquired from his 
books, in the long study of manhood. We mean more valuable, so far 
as mere acquaintance with language is concerned; we mean, that al- 
most any Greek scholar might well exchange his knowledge of Greek 
for such a knowledge of it as he possessed of his mother tongue, at the 
age of three years. May we not, then, imitate the teachings of nature? 
or has theinfant capacities for learning in this way, which are unknown 
afterward? If the latter be true to some extent, it is far from being 
true altogether. 

Another very important means of introducing the pupil toa familiarity 
with a language, is the committing to memory portions of interest- 
ing books. This has been practised, and with great success. The 
pupil should repeat extracts from the Greek writers, as he repeated his 
nursery stories in childhood. Large portions of Homer, and of the 
pastoral, lyric, and even dramatic poets, should be committed to memory, 
and the bolder passages of Demosthenes declaimed upon the stage. 
We might dwell on the writing of exercises, etc., but we forbear. We 
have doubtless already said enough to expose ourselves to the charge 
of ‘ quackery.’ 

There is a deep and beautiful philosophy in language, which forms 
one of the highest and most interesting studies of manhood. The lan- 
guage itself must first be learned, and this study nature has allotted to 
childhood. The study of its classifications and general laws is reserved 
for maturity. We certainly need not fear to follow the instructions and 
example of nature. The mind is not the product of human artifice, nor 
are its laws subject to human regulation. We must discipline and ex- 
ercise its powers, in conformity with the. nature and condition of our 
being. 

Much as we have boasted of the triumph of the Baconian philo- 
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sophy, that triumph is not complete; it must yet sweep away the ves- 
tiges of those errors which preceded it—errors which sull linger 
among us; it must yet gain more and more the implicit confidence of 
mankind, and while it abjures the society of the radical innovator, esta- 
blish the empire of truth. 


TO THE BREEZE: 


AFTER A PROTRACTED CALM AT SEA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE YEMASSEE,’ ‘GUY RIVERS,’ ETC. 


I. 


Tuov hast been slow to bless us, gentle breeze ; 

Where hast thou been a lingerer, welcome friend ? 
Where, when the midnight gather’d to her brow 
Her pale and crescent minister, wert thou? 

On what far, sullen, solitary seas, 

Piping the mariner’s requiem, didst thou tend 

The home-returning barque — 

Curling the white foam o’er her lifted prow, 
White, when the rolling waves around her all were dark ? 


Il. 


Gently, and with a breath 
Of spicy odor from Sabzan vales, 
Where subtle life defies and conquers death, 
Fill’dst thou her yellow sails ! 
On, like some pleasant bird, 
With glittering plumage and light-loving eye, 
While the long pennant lay aloft unstirr d, 
And sails hung droopingly, 
Camest thou with tidings of the land to cheer 
The thirsting mariner. 


Ill. 
How, when the ocean slept, 
Making no sign — 
And her dumb waters, of all speech bereft, 
Lay ’neath the sun-girt line — 
Her drapery of storm-clouds lifted high 
In some far, foreign sky, 
While a faint moaning o’er her bosom crept, 
As the deep breathings of Eternity, 
Above the grave of the unburied Time, 
Claiming its clime — 
How did the weary tar, 
His form reclined along the burning deck, 
Stretch his dim eye afar, 
To hail the finger, and delusive speck, 
Thy bending shadow, from some rocky steep 
With reckless pinion, and majestic sweep, 
Far darting o’er the deep! 


IV. 


Born in the solemn night, 
When the deep skies were bright, 
With all their thousand watchers on the sight — 
Thine was the music through the firmament 
By the fond Nature sent, 
To hail the blessed birth, 
To guide to lowly earth, 
The glorious glance, the holy wing of Light ! 
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Vv. 

Music to us no less, 
Thou com’st in our distress — 

To cheer our pathway. Itis clear, through thee, 
O’er the broad wastes of sea. 

How soothing to the heart that glides alone, 

Unwatched and unremember’d, on the wave, 
Perchance his grave! 

Should he there perish, to thy deeper moan 

What lip shall add one tone! 


vi. 
I bless thee, gentle breeze! 
Sweet minister to many a fond desire, 
Thou bear’st me to my sire, 
Thon, and these rolling seas! 
What — oh, thou God of this great element! 
Are we, that it is sent, 
Obedient to our strong and fervent hope ? 
But that its pinion on our path is bent, 
We had been doomed, beyond desire to grope, 
Where plummet’s cast is vain, and human art, 
Lacking all chart. Ww. 6. 8. 


THE SIEGEOF ANTIOCH. 





A TALE (IN TWO PARTS) OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 





PART II.—CHAPTER I. 


THE EMBASSY—THE SALLY. 


Tue Pavilion of Kerboga was erected in the plain which stretched 
away from the bank of the Orontes, opposite to that near which Anti- 
och stood, but somewhat to the eastward of that city, where the river 
makes a bend toward the mountains, forming a circular space of some 
extent. Eastern wealth and magnificence seemed to have been lavish- 
ed without restraint upon this singular structure. It was laid out like 
a town, in streets and squares, and was sufficiently large to contain two 
thousand men. The centre, which was appropriated exclusively to the 
Emir and his wives, was adorned with minarets and towers, glittering 
with burnished gold. “The exterior covering was of fine crimson cloth, 
richly embroidered with threads of gold. Its shape was a perfect 
square, presenting on each side a spacious entrance, standing forth in a 
semicircular form, and surmounted with a broad canopy, supported on 
gilded shafts of cane. The entrance on that side which looked toward 
the mountains was finished in somewhat more elaborate style. In- 
stead of a rounded canopy over the door, a broad awning of green 
silk extended the whole breadth of the building, its edge bedecked 
with a deep fringe of gold, and supported at equal intervals by deli- 
cate silver rods, between which hung large tassels of pearls and 
emeralds, strung upon threads of gold. Within and beneath this were 
curtains of the same colored silk, which were intended to supply the 
place of doors, when stretched before the broad-arched opening which 


formed the entrance to the vestibule, but were now partially withdrawn 
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to admit the summer breeze. The interior was composed entirely of 
silk, but instead of green, its color was generally pale blue, except the 
openings which led to the different apartments which were closed with 
a delicate veil of pink or yellow. This principal apartment was that 
which may be called the room of state. It was circular, and the ceiling 
or roof running up to a great height, somewhat resembling in shape 
the interior of a bell, terminated in a point supported by a gilded pole, 
carved so as to resemble a tree, the leaves and fruit of which were com- 
posed of colored gold and precious stones. The female apartments com- 
municated with this circular hall by doors ranged around at regular 
intervals, and canopied with rich silk. Opposite to the grand entrance 
rose the Emir’s throne, formed of ivory, inlaid with gems, and shaded 
by a lofty canopy, similar to the side entrances, but richer in texture, and 
of more elaborate ornament. The floors were strewed with carpets and 
divans, of the most costly materials, and the most rich and beautiful 
patterns. The whole structure seemed rather the embodied vision of 
some fairy tale, than the war tent of a powerful leader. 

Surrounded by statue-like guards, who were clad in sumptuous and 
gorgeous livery, and reclining upon a richly embroidered carpet beneath 
the awning of the front entrance, sat Kerboga —a slave on either side 
fanning him with the delicate plumes of the ostrich. He was deliver- 
ing to the subordinate commanders their various duties and stations for 
the day, when a herald, bearing a white flag, conducted by a troop of 
Persian soldiers, appeared before him. 

‘An embassy from the Christians in Antioch demands an audience 
of the Emir of Mosul,’ said the herald, bending before Kerboga. 

‘Let them approach!’ 

The herald departed, and in a few minutes returned, followed hy a 
small band of the emaciated warriors of the cross, at the head of whom, 
in the grave but not unbecoming habit of a monk, marched a man of 
diminutive stature, somewhat advanced in age, whose white beard 
swept his breast almost to the girdle. His ample forehead was deeply 
furrowed, and his brows somewhat contracted. The general expression 
of his features might have been pronounced contemplative and even 
heavy, were it not for a restless brilliancy in his large, deep blue eyes, 
which spoke of great enthusiasm, and no inconsiderable degree of 
genius. 

‘Might I inquire,’ asked Kerboga, as he approached, ‘to whom the 
Christian leaders have delegated the office of ambassador? Methinks 
some noble warrior -were a fitter messenger to the Emir of Mosul, than 
a shaven monk.’ 

‘Men call me Peter the Hermit,’ was the old man’s reply, ‘ and surely 
he by whose influence the Christian warriors have been excited to their 
holy enterprise, were no unfit messenger to bear their commands, even 
to a monarch.’ 

‘ Nay,’ replied the Emir, ‘the most unfit that could well have been 
selected — at least to me — is the pestilent disturber, by whose inflamed 
harangues the peaceful nobles of Europe have been stirred up to wage 
an unjust war, and to disturb the repose of Palestine.’ 

‘Lord Emir,’ rejoined the Hermit, ‘I shall not pause to bandy words 
with thee. I come not a suppliant to thy knees to ask any favor or in- 
dulgence, either for myself or my fellow warriors. We need none at 
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thy hands—dand it matters little from whose mouth — warrior or 
priest — thou learnest the object of my mission. Cavil not against the 
messenger, but thank the Christians that they have deigned, by what- 
ever means, mercifully to warn thee that God te signified his gracious 
intention to deliver us from our evil state, and to fight on our side. 
They, therefore, advise thee to depart from these walls, ere the vengeance 
of the Almighty blight thee, like the host of Sennacherib of old: trust 
not to the greed and glittering array by which thou art surrounded. 
He in whom we trust is able to make the weak strong, and the strong 
weak. Be warned, then, ere it be too late, nor allow thy unweening 
confidence to become thy destruction.’ 

‘Sir Monk,’ replied Kerboga, who had listened with manifest impa- 
tience to the Hermit’s message, ‘ thank thy sacred habit that the Emir 
beats thee not back with rods to thy gates. Bear this message to those 
who sent thee: If Godfrey and his followers, weary of the famine and 
the siege, wish to give their fleshless limbs to the eagle and the vulture, 
Kerboga will prepare an hundred archers as their executioners; let 
them come on whenever it likes them.’ 

The Hermit replied not, but returned to the city. 

Every thing was now ready for the sally, which was fixed for the fol- 
lowing morning. Their preparations, however, had not been so secret- 
ly conducted, but that the Turks, who still held the citadel, had become 
fully aware of their intentions; and a black flag, waving at daylight on 
the following morning from the highest peak of the acropolis, warned 
Kerboga thatthe attack was about to take place. 

So completely, however, did the Emir despise his enemy, that he 
took little notice of the warning ; and merely giving directions to send 
two thousand men to prevent the Christians from passing the bridge, 
sat down to a game of chess with Solyman, his partner in command, who 
had sought his pavilion to consult with him on the arrangement of 
their troops. 

Miserable, indeed, was the spectacle which the once proud and gallant 
army of the Christians now presented, as it defiled through the gates of 
Antioch to attack the forces of the East, and Kerboga might well be par- 
doned for considering such an enemyalmost beneath his notice. Scarcely 
two hundred horses had survived the famine, and the larger proportion 
of the knights and nobles marched forth on foot. Enthusiasm, however, 
in a great degree, made up the deficiency of physical power, and forth 
they came, confident of victory, the priests, bearing consecrated ban- 
ners and crosses, mingling with the warlike array, and singing 
hymns of joy and triumph. 

On they came — Adhemar, the warlike Bishop of Puy, clad in com- 
plete armor, bearing the sacred lance, which had that morning been 
consecrated with the most imposing ceremonies in the church of St. 
Peter, and Bohemond and Tancred bringing up the rear. Long pent 
up within the mournful walls of Antioch, the fresh dew and gentle 
breezes of that bright summer morning invigorated their wasted limbs 
and cheered their spirits; and their courage and confidence increased 
as they advanced. 

‘How goes the battle? asked Kerboga, with a contemptuous smile, 
as he rose from his game to meet a breathless messenger who had just 
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entered the pavilion, and touched with his forehead the carpet on which 
the Emir had been reclining. 

‘The guards who defended the bridge,’ replied the messenger, ‘are 
flying precipitately toward the camp, and the Christian army is hold- 
ing its way unopposed to the hills.’ 

The Emir stamped with rage. ‘Aslan, we have committed a great, 
a fatal error. They should have been attacked ere they could have 
defiled from the gates.’ 

Throwing himself upon his war horse, he now put himself at the 
head of his followers, and tried, by many skilful maneeuvres, to regain 
the advantage he had lost, by surrounding the enemy, ere they could 
reach the broken ground where his cavalry would be unable to act 
with advantage. Foiled in this attempt, he drew up his troops in front 
of the camp, and awaited the enemy’s approach ; while Solyman, caus- 
ing the dry grass and weeds to be set on fire, led an immense body of 
cavalry, under cover of the smoke, to attack the rear of the army com- 
manded by the Prince of Tarentum. Meanwhile the van of the Chris- 
tian host had forced back the Moslem centre to the camp, and Godfrey 
and Adhemar were congratulating themselves with the victory which 
seemed almost within their grasp, when news was brought them that 
the rear was surrounded by superior numbers, and was cut off from the 
rest of the army. Turning back, therefore, from their attack on the 
centre, Godfrey and the other leaders flew to the rescue of Bohemond, 
who had already been joined by his noble kinsman, Tancred, and 
by their united forces, the troops of Aslan were defeated. Scarcely, 
however, had they turned to support Bohemond, ere Kerboga, con- 
tracting his line, fell upon the rear of Godfrey’s columns, and the bands 
of Solyman, rallying at the same moment, in a short time the whole 
Christian host was surrounded. In vain the Bishop of Puy pressed 
forward with the sacred lance — in vain Bohemond and his chivalrous 
cousin T'ancred, hand to hand, and lance to lance, mowed down the 
infidels wherever they turned; in every charge the Christian warriors 
—- back by numbers, and the battle now seemed well nigh 

opeless. 

At this critical juncture, a cry was raised along the ranks of the 
Crusaders, ‘ The Saint’s are fighting on our side!’ and lifting their eyes 
to the rising ground above them, a body of horsemen, clothed in white, 
was seen sweeping down the slope and falling upon the rear of the 
Moslem army. Then high above all the din of the battle rose in 
thunder the spirit-stirring shout, ‘God wills it! God wills it!’ The 
enthusiasm of the Christians became frenzy. The Saracens were 
slaughtered and repulsed in every direction, and soon the sickening 
intelligence spread through their hosts, that the Christians had forced 
their camp. The battle was no longer doubtful. The infidels fled on 
every side, notwithstanding all the exertions of Kerboga to rally his 
panic-stricken troops. Nearly seventy thousand of the Moslem army 
found a grave on that bloody field, and among the almost incalculable 
riches which rewarded the victors of that well-contested battle, the 
splendid pavilion of Kerboga fell into the hands of Bohemond. The 
Crusaders returned in triumph to the city, and plenty once more glad- 
dened the famished army. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


THE STRANGER—THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Tue sun, which had risen so auspiciously on that eventful morning, 
was verging toward the west, when Bohemond and Tancred sought 
the gates of Antioch, on their return from the victorious field. They 
were accompanied by Phirouz and by a young warrior of graceful 
form and fair countenance, overt whose brightly burnished corslet 
floated a scarf of snowy whiteness; a white plume also danced above 
his helmet. 

‘We have been mercifully ‘protected,’ said the latter, as they passed 
beneath the heavy archway of the gate, in reply to some previous 
remark of Phirouz, ‘and I bless heaven that in searching for her I 
have found a brother also.’ 

‘ Nay,’ replied Phirouz, ‘it is I who have the greatest reason to be 
gratefi Y: in finding Agatha, I have at the same time found her holy 
religion; and [ shall now enjoy the happiness of restoring to her the 
brother whom she has long lamented as dead, and in him, the saviour 
from defeat and slaughter of the whole Christian host.’ 

‘Such honor I can scarcely claim,’ replied Bartoldo, for he it was; 
‘nevertheless, I doubt not but that my arrival with an hundred lances, 
at that critical moment, may have accelerated the victory. Short tri- 
umph, however, would have been mine at that happy event, had not thy 
sword, dear Phirouz, striken down the infidel whose lance was at my 
throat.’ 

Thus conversing, they reached the abode of Walter de Bras. That 
warrior was standing at the door, and eagerly inquired of Phirouz, the 
moment he arrived within call, if he had seen or heard any thing of 
Agatha. 

‘ Nothing,’ replied Phirouz, in evident alarm ; ‘ but what hath chanced, 
Walter, that thou makest such inquiry ? 

‘Shortly after we left the city this morning,’ he replied, ‘my wife, 
accompanied by several other matrons, went forth to seek for food be- 
yond the walls. On their return, Agatha could no where be found: 
she hath caused inquiry to be made through the city ; but no tidings of 
the maiden have yet reached us.’ 

It were vain to attempt to portray the agony and consternation which 
these words produced both on the lover andthe brother. They had re- 
turned from the victorious field, enjoying in anticipation the delighted 
welcome they should receive from one so dear to both; and at the mo- 
ment when they supposed oe were about to quaff the rich draught of 
happiness, the cup was dashed rudely from their lips. The pressing 
entreaties of Walter that they would enter and take some refreshment 
after the labors of the day, fell unheeded on their ears, and the two 
young friends departed, to learn, if possible, some tidings of Agatha. 

Bartoldo had been left for dead upon the field of Doryleum. Being 
severely wounded, he had fainted from loss of blood. He first awoke 
to consciousness in a rude booth which some women of the camp had 
erected, and there his wounds had been dressed ; but being unable to 
march with the rest of the troops, when Bohemond quitted the val- 
ley, the females kindly left a store of provisions for his use, suppo- 
sing that in a few days he would have recovered sufficient strength to 
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follow the army. Agatha had heard of his death in the early part of 
the contest; and although she searched the field diligently for his 
dead body, during the few days that the army remained there, she had 
not thought of inquiring at the distant shed where he reposed, which 
indeed, from its situation, scarcely appeared to be connected with the 
camp. After his recovery, he fell in with a small band of Christians, 
who had escaped from Antioch in the early part of the siege. Their 
numbers gradually increased to about a hundred, and having chosen 
Bartoldo for their leader, he had conducted them toward Antioch, in 
the double hope of being enabled to give some aid to the famishing 
Christians besieged there, and of discovering his sister. It was the 
sudden arrival of his little company, which had so effectually raised 
the desponding spirits of the Crusaders in the late battle, and had 
turned the scale of victory in their favor, when it seemed to require 


little less than a miracle to release them from their perilous situa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER III-+ 
THE PRISONER. 


Axsove the western gate of Antioch rose two spacious towers. 
In one of these, furnished with all the luxuries of the day, sat a maiden, 
pale and dejected. Leaning her cheek upon her left hand, she gazed 
abstractedly from the lofty casement, while with the other hand she 
turned over mechanically the leaves of an illuminated missal which 
lay onthetable beside her. The sound of an armed foot ascending the 
stone staircase, aroused her from her reverie. She started — her cheek 
for a moment became flushed — then a deadly paleness overspread her 
features — but firm and high resolve sat in her eye and on her lip; and 
ere the door of the apartment opened, her look had assumed a tolerable 
degree of composure, and her eyes, resting upon the pages of the 
volume she held, rose not, as a warrior of tall and commanding presence 
stood before her. He was in the prime of life, and might have been 
considered handsome, had not a low contracted forehead, and a small, 
restless eye bespoken meanness, avarice and cunning. He paused a 
moment, gazing on the maiden, who appeared as though utterly un- 
conscious of his presence; then approaching the table by which 
she sat, he said : 

‘Still cold and unkind, fair one? I had hoped, after the dazzling 
offers which I yesternight made to thee, to find thee more complying, 
and to have met a warmer reception?’ 

The maiden replied not. 

‘Nay, proud maiden,’ he continued, ‘ an thou be so sullen, and so blind 
to thine own interest, Raimond can woo in another key. Knowst thou 
that Phirouz is suspected of keeping up a communication with the 
enemy during the late siege, and that a word from my lips can raise 
him to the gibbet ?’ 

For any thing but this, Agatha was prepared. She knew that Phi- 
rouz was guiltless of any treasonable intercourse with the camp of 
Kerboga; but she felt at the same time that there was sufficient ground 
on which his enemies might build an accusation, since for her sake he 
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had purchased food from the infidel during the famine. She saw at once 
all the horror of her situation, and stood for some time the very image 
of indecision and despair. 

‘Thy silence proves thee conscious of thy lover’s treason,’ at length 
continued Raimond. 

‘It is false!’ replied Agatha, all the decision and spirit of her cha- 
racter recalled by the words: ‘ Phirouz is no traitor; nor dare thou, 
Count of Toulouse, accuse him of such charge. A sincere convert to 
our holy religion, he joined our ranks from a sense of duty, and the 
same sense of duty would keephim true to the cause which he has 
espoused. On what foundation rests the injurious accusation ? 

‘ Kerboga’s camp followers,’ replied the chief, ‘ were seen beneath his 
tower. They supplied him with food during the famine, and he was 
heard, by the guards, conversing with them in the Moslem tongue. 
Methinks, maiden, thy lover stands in peril.’ 

‘I confide in the justice of Heaven, and in the innocence of Phi- 
rouz,’ replied she, after a pause. ‘ Let the guilty tremble — Agatha 
has no fears, either for herself or her betrothed. Accuse him, my lord, 
if such be thy pleasure; thou wilt gain nought but hatred from her 
who glories in his pure affection. She spurns at thy vain threats, 
and she despises him — noble though he be called — who could stoop 
to such meanness, and hope to accomplish his base purposes, by work- 
ing upon the fears of a defenceless and orphaned maiden! But thou 
hast mistaken thy captive, my lord. This massive gate tower is yet too 
feeble a prison for a free spirit, and thou hast mercifully left with me 
the means by which I may escape.’ She placed her hand, as she spoke, 
upon a poniard whose hilt gleamed with gems, which, with several 
other weapons, hung beside the casement. ‘ Agatha will fail not to use 
it, Sir Count, if need be —for although but a poor follower of the 
Christian camp, she has been preserved from its pollutions, and has 
learnt so to prize her honor and her fair fame, that she will dit, rather 
than allow a stain to fall upon either.’ 

Raimond was disconcerted and abashed. He had indeed formed a 
wrong estimate of the character of his captive. On the morning of 
the sally, he had been left with his followers to guard the city; and on 
passing through the streets to take possession of the citadel, which had 
surrendered on beholding the forces of Kerboga flying before the 
Christian arms — he had met Agatha, and being struck with her great 
beauty, had secretly given directions to two of his attendants to cause 
her to be conveyed to the tower where she was still confined. Little 
suspecting the depth and nobleness of sentiment which were hidden in 
that fair and gentle form — fora life spent in camps had made him but 
ill acquainted with the brighter points of the female character — he had 
sought her on the previous evening, and endeavored, by appeals to her 
vanity and her ambition, to induce her to yield to his desires. Foiled 
in this attempt, he now hoped, by awakening her fears for the safety of 
her lover, to prevail upon her to purchase the life of Phirouz at the 
price of her own dishonor. This last resort, as we have seen, had 
also failed him; and he now stood uncertain what course to adopt; ad- 
miration of her noble nature inducing him to release her — his blind 
passions urging him to seek new measures for the accomplishment 
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of his object. Rousing himself at length from his reverie, he said 
hastily : 

This pride becomes not thy station, maiden, and it shall not avail 
thee. Raimond of Toulouse is not wont to let the quarry escape his 
hands which he has hunted down. Weigh well the alternative which 
; have offered thee, ere we meet again.’ So saying, he abruptly with- 

rew. 

The excitement, which had nerved her for the interview, had passed, 
and Agatha now sat before the table, her face buried in her hands; and 
tears, flowing fast and unrestrained, gave relief to her overcharged 
heart. Again she heard the bolts of her prison withdrawn, and half 
rose from her seat in alarm, lest her persecutor should again appear ; 
but perceiving that it was Indelgurth, the dwarfish page of Raimond, 
bearing food, for which, although her failing strength required it, she 
felt little appetite, she again sank down to her former position. 

Indelgurth, by birth a German, though not far beyond the age of 
boyhood, bore all the traces of mature years. His height was scarcely 
more than four feet; but his head might have been considered large 
upon the shoulders of a full grown man. His features were large, 
and, except his eye, which was occasionally lighted up with quickness 
and intelligence, wore a somewhat heavy and obtuse expression. For 
Agatha, during the two days that she had been an inmate of the tower, 
he had evinced a strong degree of interest; and the utter hopelessness 
of grief, which now weighed her down, strongly affected the not unbe- 
nevolent heart of the page, and, placing on the table the dishes which 
he bore, he said, with all the tenderness of which his harsh, creaking 
voice was capable: 

‘ You are afflicted, lady; is there any way in which the poor Indel- 
gurth may be enabled to alleviate your sorrows ? 

The maiden raised her head, and looked at him for a moment, as if 
she doubted the truth of what she heard; but perceiving on the coun- 
tenance of the page an expression which was in complete accordance 
with his words, she replied : 

‘Alas! kind page, thou little knowst how deeply Agatha needs a 
friend: art thou indeed willing to assist her ?” 

‘Lady,’ replied the page, ‘ Raimond claims my services, but he can- 
not command my affection. The poor dwarf is the butt at which, during 
the banquet, he aims the shafts of his wit — and, in secret, the arrows of 
his spleen. Thou art nearly the only one who has ever treated the 
despised Indelgurth with kindness.’ 

‘ Knowst thou Phirouz, the Armenian?’ 

‘I should remember him, lady, for he found me during the famine 
lying in the street faint with hunger, and he gave me food, and spake 
kindly to me: and Indelgurth never forgets a kind word — for he 
hears but few.’ 

‘ How shall I reward thee, if thou wilt bear a message to him ?’ 

‘Call me thine own kind page, and I will brave the anger of Rai- 
mond —ay, or even the tortures of the famine, to do thy bidding.’ 

Agatha, amid all her sorrows, could scarce refrain from a smile, as 
the dwarf spoke, but replied, with becoming gravity, ‘My own kind 
page, thou wilt be to me a most generous friend and benefactor, if thou 
wilt immediately seek out Phirouz. Give him this chain,’ she conti- 
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nued, taking from her neck that which Bohemond had given her, ‘he 
will instantly recognise it, and tell him that she who sends it is a pri- 
soner in the tower of Raimond of Toulouse.’ ‘. 


‘I will do thine errand, fair lady,’ said the page, and immediately 
withdrew. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TRIAL., 


WE left Phirouz and Bartoldo setting forth on their search for 
Agatha. Almost all the principal streets in the city had been examined 
in vain by the two friends, but no tidings of the lost one could be 
obtained ; and at length, yielding to the calls of hunger and weariness, 
they unwillingly retired for the night, promising to meet at daylight on 
the following morning in the porch of the church of St. Peter, thence 
to proceed again in their now almost hopeless inquiry. 

The morning came —they met —they went forth; but night again 
fell, and they still had received no intelligence — no clue to guide them 
to their beloved Agatha. 

Phirouz, almost driven to madness by this continued disappoint- 
ment, raved and called down curses on the head of him, whosoever he 
might be, who had deprived him of his promised bride. Nor was 
Bartoldo less loud in his denunciations against the betrayer of his 
sister. 

The dawn of the following morning saw them again setting forth upon 
their melancholy search, but they had not prosecuted their inquiries 
through many of the smaller streets, ere they were met by two soldiers 
of Raimond’s guard, one of whom, placing his hand upon the arm of 
Phirouz, bade him follow to the court of the council, then sitting, to 
answer to a charge of treason. 

Phirouz, already soured by his disappointment, was roused almost to 
frenzy by the unjust accusation, as well as by the interruption to his 
search which the trial would occasion, and refused to obey the summons; 
the soldiers, however, insisted that their orders were peremptory, an 
that they must resort to force, unless he chose to obey the inant of 
their chief. Phirouz drew his sword, and would have slain the intruders, 
had he not been held back by Bartoldo; and at length, convinced by his 
arguments that obedience was his wiser course, he followed in sullen 
silence to the council. 

As he passed up the long staircase, leading to the hall in which the 
council sat, between his two guards, Indelgurth sprang from the crowd, 
and making his way toward Phirouz, stood behind him and plucked his 
scarf. Phirouz turned and stooped to listen, and the dwarf, unseen by 
the guards, hastily whispered his message, and slipped the gold chain 
into the hands of the Armenian, who felt that nothing now remained 
for him but to await as calmly as possible the result of the trial. 

The hall, which the chiefs of the crusade used for the discharge of 
the public business of the city and the army, was a spacious and not 
inelegant apartment. Its high arched roof was supported by clustered 
columns, of graceful proportions and of delicate finish. The light was 
teceived through long, narrow slits in the wall, somewhat resembling 
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loop-holes, save that they were finished at the top with lancet-shaped 
arches, highly ornamented. The floor of the upper end, for about one 
fourth of the whole length, was raised nearly a foot above the rest, and 
at the further extremity of this elevated floor, or dazs, was erected a sort 
of throne, or chair of state, shaded by a gorgeous canopy. ‘Ihis was 
occupied by Godfrey as president of the council. The other leaders 
were ranged on either hand, on seats of less elaborate workman- 
ship. 

Phirouz was led by his guards to the verge of the raised platform, 
and stood silently, thougA impatiently, awaiting the commencement of 
the proceedings. 

‘Thou art accused,’ said Godfrey at length, ‘ by the noble Raimond of 
Toulouse, of having held treasonable intercourse with the camp of the 
enemy, during the siege of the city.’ 

‘My lord, l am innocent of such crime, unless perchance the Count 
of Toulouse charges me with delivering Antioch to the army of the 
Christians. If he mean that siege, and that intercourse with the 
enemy, I plead guilty. Iam unconscious of any ground for a similar 
charge, on any other occasion.’ 

‘We are not insensible,’ replied Godfrey, ‘of that good service, nor 
of thy gallant bearing in the late contest with Kerboga; and much do I 
grieve that the noble Raimond should have found cause to prefer a charge 
against one whose character has ever stood high in the army for every 
noble quality ; and I trust that thine innocence may be made fully ap- 
parent. Raimond, Count of Toulouse, bring forward the evidence on 
which thy charge rests.’ 

Hugo and Peter, two soldiers, whose station during the siege had been 
in the tower of Phirouz, came forward, and deposed that they had on 
several occasions heard Phirouz conversing, from the loop-holes of his 
tower, with Moslems, under the wall, in the language of the East; and 
that they had brought provisions to him during the famine. 

‘My Lord of Toulouse, asked Godfrey, ‘ hast thou any other wit- 
nesses to bring forward ? 

‘I have none other,’ he replied, ‘nor doth it appear to me that any 
farther evidence can be required. The fact of treasonable intercourse 
with the Moslem camp is made evident ; and it appears, also, that the pri- 
soner has received bribes from the enemy, in the shape of provisions — 
at the time, the most valuable that could have been offered.’ 

‘Canst thou disprove the charge?’ asked Godfrey, turning toward 
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Phirouz. 
Hi The prisoner called forth one of the soldiers who had given 
i | evidence against him. ‘ Hugo,’ he said, ‘know you aught of the 


Moslem tongue?’ 

‘I cannot converse in it.’ 

‘How knowst thou then that I held treasonabdle intercourse with 
Kerboga’s camp followers ?’ 

‘I said not so—I said I had heard thee conversing with them in 
the Moslem tongue.’ 

‘Were they warriors or women who brought provisions to the 
tower ?’ 

‘There were none but women.’ 


‘Received they any thing in exchange for what they brought ?’ 
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‘Thou didst repay them gold for their provisions, methought well 
nigh weight for weight.’ 

‘ Did I attempt to conceal these transactions? Were the soldiers or- 
dered from the walls while the women were present ?” 

* No.’ 

Peter was then examined, by Phirouz, in the same manner as 
his companion had been. His answers were nearly the same as 
those of Hugo. 

‘ This wears not the aspect of treachery, my Lord of Toulouse,’ said 
Godfrey ; ‘nevertheless it were well if some witness could be brought 
forward who could inform us of the conversation which took place be- 
tween Phirouz and the camp followers of Kerboga — whether it were 
really treasonable or not. Is there none such who may appear, either 
for or against the prisoner ?’ 

‘There is!’ said a harsh voice from the crowd, at the lower end of 
the hall; but none could see the person who had thus answered, until, 
after a short pause, the diminutive figure of Indelgurth was observed 
elbowing his way through the dense multitude ; and in a few moments 
he stood before the council. Raimond was surprised, but not displeased 
at beholding his page approach, for he doubted not his testimony 
would be any thing but favorable toward the prisoner. 

‘ What evidence hast thou to give?’ asked Godfrey. 

The dwarf appeared not to notice the question, but turning toward 
his master, said: ‘ Didst thou send me to the tower of Phirouz during 
the siege ? 

‘ Yea, imp, I did, replied Raimond, smiling. 

¢ Most noble Godfrey,’ continued the dwarf, ‘two years a prisoner in 
the camp of Solyman, the language of the infidel Soenade familiar to 
mine ear. I was in the tower of Phirouz whilst he was purchasing 
provisions from the female camp followers of Kerboga. No question was 
asked, no word spoken, such as a spy may ask, or a traitor speak. The 
food was drawn up into the tower —the gold was returned in the same 
basket, and the women departed, apparently well pleased with their traffic.’ 

‘What think you, my lords, asked Godfrey, ‘is the prisoner guilty, 
or not ?’ 

Raimond spoke not; but from every other lip in the council was re- 
turned the answer ‘ Not guilty!’ 

‘And now, my lord,’ said Phirouz, ‘it is my turn to become the 
accuser. Prince of Tarentum, he added, turning to Bohemond, 
‘Know you this chain ?’ 

‘I do,’ replied Bohemond. 

‘She to whom you gave it, my lord, with the words ‘a mark of admi- 
ration for the virtues which thou hast exhibited in the midst of licentious- 
ness,’ is now detained a prisoner in the tower of Raimond. I call upon 

ou, most noble Godfrey, and ye other brave leaders of the holy enterprise 
in which we are engaged, to employ your authority to release that inno- 
cent maiden from the power of him who would sacrifice her fair fame 
to his licentious passions, and would heap obloquy, and reproach, and 
despair, upon the head of her lover and her brother — that brother who, 
two days since, came so providentially to our aid, when the Saracens 
pressed sore upon our shattered columns.’ 
‘Count of Toulouse,’ said Bohemond, rising, ‘the maiden is under 
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my protection, and my knighthood’s honor is pledged to befriend her 
whenever she may need assistance at my hands. As governor and 
lord of this city, I command thee, therefore, to cause Agatha instantly 
to be released, and I ask my brothers in arms to interpose their autho- 
rity, to insure the fulfilment of the order.’ 

‘We will see the command enforced,’ was the unanimous reply to the 
appeal of Bohemond. 

‘Nay,’ replied Raimond, endeavoring to conceal his rage and disap- 
pointment, ‘if the maiden be an object of such deep solicitude to the 
individuals of this grave assembly, Raimond must perforce yield obedi- 
ence to their wishes. Come hither, abortion!’ he added, addressing 
Indelgurth, ‘carry this signet ring to Bertram, and tell him it is Rai- 
mond’s will that the prisoner be allowed to depart — and,’ he continued, 
in a whisper, ‘remember this is the last service thou ever performest 
for Raimond ; let me never again set eyes upon thy hideous form!’ 

The dwarf withdrew, well pleased with his commission, and far 
from unhappy at his dismissal. Phirouz accompanied him, but finding 
that Indelgurth was unable to equal his own impetuous strides, he raised 
him in his arms — a mode of conveyance which the dwarf at any other 
time would have stoutly resisted — and in a few minutes was ascending 
the staircase which led to the prison of Agatha. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


THE maiden had augured but little from the message to Phirouz, for 
she scarcely hoped, even if the dwarf should succeed in finding him, 
that her lover could command assistance sufficient to snatch her from 
the hands of so powerful a noble as Raimond; and she was now sitting 
in the tower, almost without hope, and in momentary apprehension lest 
her persecutor should again appear, when a quick step upon the stair- 
case met her ear. It was not the ‘iron tread’ of the athletic Raimond, 
nor the unequal footstep of Indelgurth, and no other approached her 
tower. Could it be Phirouz? Her heart leaped at the thought. She 
had but short time for speculation —the bolts withdrew —the door 
opened — and in the arms of her lover all her sorrows were forgotten. 

‘ And now,’ said Phirouz, after the first transport of joy at the almost 
unhoped-for recovery of his betrothed had in some measure subsided, 
‘fly from this hateful spot. At the house of Walter de Bras, I doubt 
me not, thou wilt meet with one whom thou scarce expectest to see.’ 

‘Lady,’ said the dwarf, throwing himself on his knees before her, 
‘thou hast already been kind to the poor Indelgurth; suffer him to go 
with thee.’ 

‘Rise, my kind page,’ said Agatha ; ‘in joy for my release, I had al- 
most selfishly forgotten that it was by thy means that I have procured it. 
Would that I could reward thee for thy faithful service !’ 

‘Thou canst, lady,’ he replied; ‘one word will secure to thee the 
devotion of my whole future life. Idid but speak the truth at the trial 
of Phirouz, and Raimond hath dismissed me from his service: I re- 
joice at it, for perchance I may now indeed become thine own little 
page.’ 
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‘Thou shalt, my brave youth, said Phirouz: ‘Agatha, thou little knowst 
what a benefit he hath this day conferred on us, by giving a fearless 
oe in my favor at the trial which has been held respecting my 
supposed intercourse with the camp of Kerboga.’ 

Agatha gave him her hand, and the dwarf kissed it with an expres- 
sion of deep feeling and devotion. ‘Come with us,’ she said, as they 
moved toward the door; ‘it becomes not indeed the humble Agatha to 
have a page at her bidding, but as a benefactor and a friend, thou mayest 
surely accompany us.’ 

As they oneal along to the house of Walter de Bras, Phirouz with 
much address gradually unfolded to Agatha the joyful intelligence of 
her brother’s safety, and his noble service in the late battle. They were 
soon at the dwelling of the knight, and the long-parted brother and 
sister — parted, as she had supposed, by death — were once more united. 
It is impossible to paint the happiness of that réunion, for every cir- 
cumstance seemed to conspire to render it perfect; and the marriage of 
Phirouz and Agatha, which took place a few days afterward, graced by 
the unexpected presence of that once deeply lamented brother, had no 
cloud to dim its joy —no vacant seat at its feast, to bid memory sigh 
amid the festivity around. 

My tale is well nigh told. Of the military events which followed, it 
is scarcely necessary to speak. Suffice it to say, that after a few months 
the Crusaders found themselves in possession of Jerusalem —the goal 
of all their hopes—the object for which that mighty armament had 
left the quiet homes of Europe. Bohemond soon after, leading his 
forces to repel an invasion of the Moslem, was defeated and taken pri- 
soner, and remained two years in painful captivity. At the end of that 
period, the incessant exertions of his faithful follower and friend, Phi- 
rouz, proeured his ransom ; and, after residing some time in his princi- 
pality of Antioch, he returned to Europe, accompanied by Phirouz, 
Agatha, Bartoldo, and Indelguria. The latter found his parents, from 
whom he had been stolen by a lawless band of pilgrims as they passed 
through Germany to the Holy Land several years before. Phirouz 
and Agatha lived happily and long in seclusion and retirement, which 
they enjoyed with greater relish from the turmoil and suffering of their 
exile years, unaffected and undisturbed by the mighty changes which 
were passing in the outer world. Their nearest neighbor was their 
brother Bartoldo, whose renown as a warrior had procured for him the 
hand of Laurentia, the daughter of a noble of inferior rank in Rome. 
Bohemond’s great fame had preceded him, and he was received with 
the highest honors at evéry court which he visited, on his return to 
Europe. By the sovereign of France he was greeted with particular 
affection, and on his departure from that court, he was accompanied by 
the Princess Constantia, whose hand he had received in marriage short- 
ly after his arrival. Cecilia, the younger sister of that princess, was 
bestowed upon the noble Tancred, and accompanied him to Antioch, 
the possession of which he held as viceroy of his cousin Bohemond. 

J. H. C. 
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STANZAS 


ACCOMPANYING A BRIDAL-WREATH OF FLOWERS TO A FRIEND. 


Wutte I these blushing flowers enwreath, 
To bloom upon my Anna’s brow, 

Let me into their petals breathe 
The thoughts that hover o’er me now; 
They ask for blessings on that vow 

Which she so shortly shall proclaim — 
They ask that memory still allow 

The force of early friendship’s claim. 


They ask that health, and love, and joy, 
Shall wing with pure delight each hour ; 
That earth keep back the base alloy 
With which ’t is wont to tinge the dower 
Of a!l who enter Hymen’s bower : 
That, like the leaves in which they’re folded, 
(For they are wrapped in each sweet flower,) 
Her whole life’s happiness be moulded. 


But since we ofttimes ask in vain, 
And fairest hopes are sometimes blighted : 
Though love has power to soften. pain, 
Still his best vow is — plighted 
With flame at human altar lighted : 
Let us look up to that high power 
Who in our good is aye delighted, 
For succor in each trying hour. 


Millvale, (N. Y.,) June 20, 1836. 


THE ESCAPE: A TALE OF THE SEA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JACK MARLINSPIKE’S YARN.’ 


‘List ye landsmen all to me!’ 


Tue morning broke hazily upon the Atlantic, with a fresh breeze 
from the eastward, attended by frequent squalls of lightrain. The sea 
had assumed that dead lead-color which always attests the absence of 
the sun; and a dark curtain of clouds, that were slowly heaving up to 
windward, threatened an interval of heavier weather before the close 
of the day. About an hundred miles from that part of the coast of 
South America situated between the Brazil shoals and Cape Frio, a 
large and beautiful slip was dashing along under a press of canvass. 
She had the wind abeam, and every thing that the weather would allow 
was packed on alow and aloft. On her quarter-deck a group, consist- 
ing of the passengers and officers of the ship, had collected to observe 
a strange sail, which, since daylight, had been discovered two or three 
points forward of the beam. 

‘Give me the glass,’ said a stout, good-looking middle-aged man, 
whose countenance betrayed, or more properly indicated, a fondness for 
glasses, and whose authoritative tone at once christened him skipper. 
Taking the proffered instrument, he adjusted it at the proper focus, and 
commenced studying the stranger, whose hull, by the aid of the teles- 
cope, was but just visible, as she rose upon the crests of the waves. 
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‘He’s edging away for us,’ muttered Captain Bangem; just got a 
pull of his weather braces; devilish suspicious-looking craft, too.’ 

‘A guineaman, from the coast, perhaps,’ said Skysail. 

‘The fellow thinks it’s getting too black to windward for all his 
duck,’ resumed the captain ; ‘ he’s reefing his foretopsail, and we must 
follow suit.’ 

‘Passing the glass to a sailor at his elbow, he took up the trumpet, 
and looking at the mouth-piece for a moment, applied it to his lips, and 
gave the order to take in the studding-sails, royals, and flying-jib. 
When this movement had been executed, Bangem again thundered forth : 

‘ Mant he top-gallant clew-lines — clear away the sheets — clew up — 
man the topsail reef-tackles and buntlines —clear away the bowlines ; 
round in the braces — settle away the halliards — clew down, haul out 
the reef-tackles, and up the buntlines —trice up the booms — lay out, 
and take in the second reef!’ 

The ever-ready seamen sprang upon the yards, and extending them- 
selves along either extremity, caught up and secured to the spar the 
canvass contained between the first and second reef-bands. When all 
three of the top-sails had been reefed, the yards were again mast-headed 
and trimmed, the top-gallant-sails sheeted home, and the Niagara once 
more freshened her speed through the water. 

In the meantime, the stranger was fast coming down, and so rapidly 
had he overhauled the Niagara, that those on board of the latter were 
able to distinguish her build and rig with the naked eye. She was a 
long, low clipper-schooner, with spars that seemed much too taut and 
square for the little hull out of which they rose. Captain Bangem had 
been watching her for some moments with the utmost interest, when, 
turning to Skysail, he ordered him to hoist the ensign. ‘ Now,’ said he, 
‘we ’ll see what bunting the fellow wears. Ah, there it goes ! —the stars 
and stripes. A rolling billow of smoke rose from the bows of the 
schooner, and the report of a gun thundered along the breeze. 

‘Man the weather main-braces — clear away the bowlines — put the 
helm down — ease off the jib-sheet!’ shouted Bangem; and in another 
moment the Niagara was lying to, with the main-topsail to the mast. 

The skipper again resumed the spy-glass; but scarcely had he raised 
it to his eye, when, relinquishing it to another, he seized the trumpet, 
and in a voice that betrayed unusual excitement, he sang out, ‘ Haul aft 
the jib-sheet ! — hard up, hard up!’ 

‘Hard up!’ answered the man at the wheel, and the obedient ship fell 
rapidly off before the wind. 

‘ Lay aft to the braces!’ said Bangem; ‘ meet her now, boy.’ 

‘She’s got the lee helm,’ was the immediate reply. ‘Steady as you 
go — steady so.’ 

‘Steady so, Sir,’ responded the steersman. 

The sullen report of a gun told how the stranger had received 
this manuevre ; and when the smoke rolled off to leeward, the American 
ensign was no longer at his peak. Before the Niagara had been kept 
away, she was running along with the wind abeam; the stranger was 
on her weather-bow, and heading so as to near her at each moment, and 
eventually cut her off; but now the former had assumed the same posi- 
tion with regard to the wind as the latter, and both vessels were run- 

ning with the breeze sharp on the quarter. There were but few ques- 
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tions asked on board of the Niagara: the unlooked-for deviation from 
her proper course, and the subsequent manceuvres of the schooner, at 
once told the real or suspected character of the vessel in chase; and 
the passengers gathered about the taffrail, regarding with a fearful 
silence the little object of their fears, that came down clambering and 
cutting the waves, like some hungry monster of the deep after its retreat- 
ing pray. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Bangem,‘ it would be superfluous for me to tell you 
the character of that vessel; you all know it, and you also know what 
mercy to expect, if we fall into their hands. A stern chase is a long 
chase, and as the Niagara sails better with the wind well aft, I have 
given her her fastest point: we are now heading for the coast of 
South America, and must keep out of his clutches as long as we can. 
If Providence does not send us deliverance inthe mean time, why, it is 
even better to perish on the reefs, than die by the knives of yon butchers.’ 

Another gun from the pirate boomed over the water, but the shot fell 
harmless astern of the Niagara. ‘ Ay, blaze away, you vagabond!’ 
muttered an old veteran, who was assisting in running out of a stern- 
port the only gun on board; ‘every shot you heave, is four fathoms off 
your log.’ 

‘If it were eight hours later, we might be ableto give her the slip during 
the night,’ said Bangem ; ‘ but if we continue to move along at this rate, 
we shall be high and dry on the coast of Brazil before the sun goes down.’ 

Still the schooner kept overhauling the ship, but his advan- 
tage was not now as perceptible as before: every thing held out the 
prospect of a long chase; but so intently was the stranger bent on gain- 
ing her, that he sent aloft and set his light top-gallant-sail, although the 
wind was blowing a perfect gale, and shortly afterward men were seen 
on his topsail-yard, turning out the reefs. As soon as Bangem perceived 
this, he gave the order to turn both reefs out of the topsails, and get 
the starboard fore-topmast-studding-sail ready for setting. In a few 
moments, an additional quantity of canvass was spread along the booms 
of the Niagara, and the gallant vessel rushed like some wild leviathan 
through the rolling sea, dashing aside its angry waters, and leaving 
broad streaks of boiling foam behind. 

‘Give him a round shot, Skysail,’ said Bangem ; ‘we must try and 
cripple him, or it’s all day with us.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir, muttered the tar, as he squinted along the sight, and 
elevated the gun for a long shot: the match was applied, and away sped 
the iron,’ : 

‘ Well done, old’un!’ shouted Skysail, as the splinters flew from the 
bulwarks of the pirate. 

‘Try it again, my hearty!’ continued Bangem: ‘give hima stand of 
grape along with it, this time.’ 

The schooner yawed and fired, but again its shot fell harmless along- 
side of the chase. 

‘There go his stu’n’sail booms,’ said the mate, as two delicate spars 
glided out, as if by magic, from either extremity of his topsail-yard, 
while in another moment a sheet of light canvass arose and was ex- 
tended on either side of his bellying topsail. The pursuer had gained 
considerably on the pursued during the last half hour; and Bangem, 
who stood watching her progress with the eye of an eagle, now got 
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down from the horse-block, and gave the order to set the starboard lower 
and all the top-gallant-stu’n’sails. The seamen exchanged glances in 
amazement, but it was only for a moment; and the next beheld them 
spread in different parts of the rigging, making preparation to heap an 
additional pile of canvass upon the spars of the trembling ship. ‘ Haul 
taut, rig out, and hoist away!’ —but scarcely had the halliards been 
belayed, when snap! went the booms of the top-gallant and yard of the 
lower studding-sail. ‘Lower away — haul down!’ shouted Bangem; 
‘make those sails up afresh, point the spare booms, and get them ready 
for setting again.’ 

The two vessels continued to fly rapidly toward the coast of Brazil, 
and the pirate still continued to gain on the chase, although he yawed 
and fired at an interval of every half hour. Had the Niagara hauled 
her wind on either tack, she would have soon become the prey of the 
schooner, as she sailed faster with the wind abeam. Bangem accordingly 
thought it much better to keep nearly before the breeze, as the pursuer 
would then have to deviate from his course to bring his guns to bear, 
and consequently deaden at intervals his advance, as an escape was now 
almost hopeless. The cutlasses and fire-arms were got up on the 
quarter-deck, and every preparation made by the passengers and crew 
of the vessel for a desperate defence. There were in all about twenty 
fighting men on board of the ship, and judging by the masses that 
blackened the schooner’s deck, she must have had five times that num- 
ber. 

For two hours longer the chase was kept up, and at the expiration of 
that time, the pirate was within about three quarters of a mile. Bangem 
had drawn his men up, and exhorted them to stand by him like 
Americans in the approaching conflict, when he was interrupted by a 
heavy crash, and the mizzen-top-mast, top-gallant-mast, and all, went by 
the board. 

‘Axes and knives here!’ shouted he, at the top of his voice: ‘cut, 
men, cut! —-stir yourselves, my livelies! —the villain is coming down 
like a race-horse.’ 

Instantly the lanyards and stays were severed, or carried away, the 
braces and bow-lines unrove, and the wreck floating far astern; but the 
speed of the Niagara was by this accident considerably lessened, and 
the schooner, perceiving her advantage, put down her helm, and threw 
a raking broadside among the rigging and spars of the unfortunate 
vessel. At this moment the cry of ‘ Breakers!’ was heard from the 
forecastle, and an exclamation of horror burst from every lip — but one. 
There was death on every hand, and the forms that peopled the decks 
of the Niagara stood as mute as statues, enveloped in the silent stupor 
of despair. 

‘Where away? asked Bangem; and the cool self-possession of that 
voice seemed to mock the dangers by which they were surrounded. 

‘Right ahead!’ replied the look-out, ‘and on both bows.’ 

‘True,’ mused the commander, bending his eye in the given direction ; 
‘you may hear them roar above the howling of the wind and waves, 
even at this distance.’ 

‘Shall I bring her by the wind, Sir? asked the steersman. 

‘No! wasthe stern and determined reply, and another volley of iron 


crashed among the spars of the Niagara. So eagerly had the pirate 
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pursued the chase, that the danger ahead remained to him undiscovered. 
The day was unusually dark and cloudy, and the smoke, rolling to lee- 
ward, perhaps screened the reef from his view. However, he saw it 
not, and now came rushing down upon the crippled ship, confident in 
his superiority. 

‘Ease the helm down!’ said Bangem, keeping his eye steadily upon 
the pursuer; ‘and now, men, do your duty!’ The Niagara yawed, 
and the flying-jib-boom of the schooner burst through her senaties 
about the mizzen-chains. 

‘Lash him there, my lads!’ shouted Bangem, in a voice that was 
heard above every thing beside ; ‘ lash him there ! —and if we perish, the 
blood-hounds shall keep us company. Hard up again!’ 

The obedient craft once more fell off before the wind, and rushed 
onward toward the breakers, that roared and foamed not more than 
a half mile in advance, dragging in her wake the light-built schooner, 
like some giant spirit of death, urging an ignobler being to the shades 
of darkness. A howl of frenzy, that broke from the deck of the cor- 
sair, told that they had for the first time become acquainted with the 
peril that awaited them; and twenty dark forms sprang out upon her 
bowsprit, armed with axes and knives, to free themselves from the hold 
of the ship. 

‘ Now, my lads, give it to the blood-hounds!’ shouted Bangem. 

A volley was the reply, and every soul without the schooner’s cutwater 
perished: as many more sprang to take their places, but again the 
fire from the Niagara’s quarter-deck swept them away, like chaff before 
the wind of Heaven. In the meantime, both vessels were rushing 
madly toward the reef; they were nota hundred yards from the break- 
ers, and both parties ceased hostilities, to gaze upon the foaming waters 
and iron rocks that in another moment threatened to dash them into 
eternity. Hope had left every bosom; the pirates no longer endea- 
vored to separate themselves from the Niagara, but stood pale and 
trembling, waiting with horror to pay the last dark forfeit of their 
lives. Both vessels were now within the influence of the reef; the 
long, heavy rollers, in conjunction with the wind, were driving them 
rapidly upon the rocks, when the schooner’s bowsprit, shrouds, bob- 
stays, and all gave way; the liberated vessel swung round and struck, 
while the Niagara forged by the ledge, unscathed! The next billow 
dashed the pirate higher upon the reef, where she was hid from view 
by the rvaring and foaming seas that broke over her devoted hull. 
The crash of her falling spars was then heard, and the shrieks and 
wails of the drowning wretches rose, for one moment, above the thun- 
der of the surf; but it was only for a moment, and they were lost for- 
ever. When the Niagara passed the cluster of rocks upon which the 
schooner went to pieces, she was hurled along in the very centre of the 
principal reef, where the eddies and currents rendered her totally un- 
manageable. She no longer obeyed her helm, but drifted along a dis- 
abled thing, at the sport of the wind and waves, the sea roaring the 
while like thunder around her, and the spray breaking in dense masses 
over her. 

There were ten minutes of appalling anxiety, during which every 
one expected to feel her strike against the rocks; yet for ten minutes 
more she continued to drift through them in safety. The centre and 
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principal ledge was passed, and she began to fall off before the wind. 
A beam of hope lighted up the countenance of Bangem. He sprang 


upon the bulwarks, and cast one quick, searching glance at the sea 
around him. 


‘Starboard a little!’ cried he. 

‘Starboard a little,” answered the man at the wheel. 

‘Steady so, meet her.’ 

‘ Meet her it is, Sir, was the reply. 

For five minutes more she flew through the intricacies of the reef, 
without deviation. 

‘Port! port !— give her the port helm, quick!’ shouted Bangem. 

‘She’s got it all, Sir!’ was the response ; and the gallant ship glided 
by the last rock that threatened her destruction, and passed safely into 
the still water between the reef and the main. R. B. 





THE BREEZE IN THE DESERT. 


THERE came a soft, low sound, 
A gentle breathing, like a distant lute ; 
And a light air a moment sighed around, 
And then again was mute. 


~ 


’T was laden with the breath 
Of Araby’s light groves and sunny flowers ; 
It bore the scent of many a jasmine wreath, 
And of fair summer bowers. 


And o’er the desert vast 
Went the light murmurs of the cooling wind, 
And fanned the burning sands; and as it passed, 
Left hope and health behind! 


And to the lonely band 
Of wearied travelers who wandered there, 
What tidings of another, fresher land, 
Bore that sweet air! 


Oh ! on its lightsome wing 
Came the loved memory of many a spot — 
The bright green pasture, and the bubbling spring, 
And the flower-mantled cot! 


Tales of their pleasant home, 
And those most dear, were whispered by the breeze ; 
And in its gentle murmurs seemed to come 
Greetings of love and these. 


They felt the sweet wind blow, 
And every breast was bared to take its part, 
As if they wished its blessed truth to go 
Into the very heart! 


And even so, when we 
Are wandering through life’s barren wilderness, 
When not a spot of verdure we can see, 
Or aught our way to bless ; 


Come promises of love . 
And mercy, to our fainting spirits given, 
Reminding us of brighter wortls above — 
Breathing of hope and Heaven! M. A. B. 
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FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF LIFE IN FLORIDA. 


BY ‘orson.’ 


TRAVELLING alone one day through the pine barrens, near the cen- 
tre of the upper part of the peninsula, I was suddenly surprised by the 
sight of a house. When I inform the reader that I have journeyed 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four, without seeing any signs of the han- 
dy-work of man, save a wolf-trap, made like a small log-house, the word 
‘surprised’ will not seem inappropriate. Wondering, then, at the sight 
of a dwelling, I asked a half-grown negro boy where I was, and how 
I was to find the right trail, since J had found all alike equally ‘blazed ?— 
‘Blazed, means marked, by cutting off a flat chip from the bark of pine 
or other trees, at intervals, so as to leave a plain spot, about as high asa 
man’s head from the ground. These ‘blazings’ are the guide-boards 
and mile-stones of the wild woods. In answer to my question, the 
negro boy informed me, that ‘the marked trees showed that the trail led 
somewhere.’ An incident like this will afford an idea of the nature of 
the country, so far as the convenience of the traveler is concerned. 
By the boy’s reply, it might be inferred that one is in danger of getting 
no where— and that is half true—no where where one might wish to 
be. The marks, then, are a great convenience. You are sure, in fol- 
lowing them into the thickest swamp, or stream, that you have a fair 
chance of exnerging again, which is no small consolation to a traveler. 
One day, disregarding this hint, I thought to be ‘wise above what was 
written,’ and went down the banks of a stream to find a crossing-place 
that might suit me better than the old track, which possibly had been 
used since the commencement of the Chinese records of liane but 
like all innovators, I brought reproach upon myself, even from my 
horse, who was very unwilling tc try any new projects. By dint of 
spurring, however, he took the leap — for the bank was perpendicular 
there —and the stream being very narrow, he stood still and looked at 
me, as much as to say: ‘ You would try a new plan, and here we are, 
swamped ; for how am I to climb the steep bank opposite?’ I turned 
my eye instinctively for a rail or two to help him out, for his head and 
my body only were visible above water; but there was nothing like a 
rail or a rope within twenty miles. I had no idea the water was so deep, 
and it really seemed a desperate case; but as I never had been stopped, 
I concluded, with young Rapid, that it was best to ‘keep moving,’ and 
so I drove a pair of cruel spurs full into his flanks, on both sides at 
once. He sprang as if he had been shot, and clambered up the side 
of the creek, as if he depended more on nails in his toes, than his hoofs, 
and thus he broke down the bank sufficiently to enable him to rise, and 
out we came, dripping. But when out, it was no easy task to make 
head-way ; the palmettos were so crossed, that it required all the animal’s 
strength to force himself through. So much for leaving the good old 
way. 

To do justice, however, to new paths: I knew of a more complete 
plunge having been taken by one who was a guide to General Jackson 
when he was in thatterritory. The trail, in his case, led through a 
pond which he had forded in times of yore; but, as he said, the bottoms 
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have a ‘ mighty chance of quick-sand, and sometimes they have holes, 
where it was good crossing in times past.’ But allow me to relate his 
mishap in the order I heard it. ‘Mr. W ” said I, ‘ how is it that 
you arrived at the end of your stage at the time you did? You must 
have ‘camped out’ every night, or made some very short or very long 
days’ journeys ? 

‘Oh no,’ said he, ‘I stopped only a few hours yesterday, to dry my 
clothes and papers.’ 

‘Why, there has been no rain within a day or two: how came your 
clothes and papers wet ? 

‘The channel had shifted.’ 

* What channel ?” 

‘Oh, I came on the southernmost trail.’ 

‘Well, did you lose your way ?” 

‘No, I knew the way; but the bottom was uncertain, and so I dis- 
mounted, and tied my clothes and papers on my head, and led my horse, 
as I thought he might stumble, and plunge me head-foremost, before I 
could know it. But I stepped off a bar myself, and went down over 
my head, and this compelled me to stop and build a fire; luckily, my 
tinder-box was water-tight.’ 

This seemed to be such a matter of course to a traveler like him, 
that unless I had thus cross-questioned him, he would probably never 
have said a word of the accident; and yet he had never been disgusted 
with the life of an Indian. He had married a Seminole woman, and 
had a large family of children. He was a man of strong mental pow- 
ers, and his life seems to prove the truth of Shakspeare’s observation, 
that ‘ Nothing’s either good or bad, butthinking makesit so.’ Thinking 
Florida too small for him, he has removed to Red River. 

Among the désagrémens of land travelling in the territory, is the 
necessity you are sometimes under of walking long distances, through 
sand and mud alternately, when your horse gives out, as most horses 
are apt to do in summer. Another is, the poor fare one meets with in 
some of the log houses. What is very good to some, is very lean 
living. to others. I cannot eat corn bread, as it is usually made, and 
there was no wheat or rye to be seen in the interior. I did not like to 
seem superior to friends, who were all extremely hospitable, or I should 
have drawn upon my knapsack for all my sustenance. In truth, I have 
found it the greatest trial I have met with, to refuse to eat and 
drink. A huge land-turtle, called a ‘gopher, once well nigh killed 
me — not by biting me, but by my biting him. I was neara log-house, 
andthe owner — one of the most noble-hearted men I ever saw — invi- 
ted me, with a blush, to go in and dine with him. I could not refuse 
without saying, apparently, ‘No, you have nothing good enough for 
me to eat;’ for it was the dining hour, and I should have been obliged 
to go some distance to reach my own camp. Itherefore wentin. I 
might have done well enough, but for a young man who was in 
company with me at the time. He could not, or would not, restrain the 
exercise of his risible propensity at what he saw. This was neither 
more nor less than the said great land-turtle, occupying the centre of the 
table—a piece of rustic furniture, made so high that the little ones 
could reach nothing on it until they .had the good sense not to break 
‘china, glass, and earthenware’ —a sample of each of the varieties of 
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which — excepting perhaps china — might be seen, but no great profu- 
sion of either. The chairs and benches were of every height, suitable 
for children of all ages; and while they brought the knees of one of 
the company up to an even elevation with the table, they brought down 
a short man’s chin to the same level ; on the whole, it must be confessed 
we made a rather ludicrous family gronp. My companion would 
laugh, in spite of all my grave looks, and it was to cover his ill man- 
ners, that | well nigh killed myself by eating, like an alderman, of the 
turtle, and half-cooked Indian bread. 

The mode of living in the woods alone, as the scattering pioneers of 
the forest do, is calculated to cure any man — who sees, and for a while 
partakes in it — of all repinings as to the conveniences of life. I wasout 
one night in a boat, with a white man and negro, when a north-easter 
came on, making it very chilly, after a hotday. Not having been 
ashore at this place before, although it has a name in the maps of the 
country, I thought we might at least find lodgings secure from the 
cold rain and wind; so, on shore we went, about eleven o'clock. A 
path from the water showed the way to a house. All was dark; but I 
knocked without hesitation, and demanded admittance, according to the 
custom of this hospitable country. There wasno reply for some time. 
I gave a louder summons; when at length a female voice called out, in 
an agony of terror, ‘ Who’sthere!’ I told her the state of the case, ina 
kind tone, and that there was no necessity to be alarmed. But the only 
reply [ could obtain was, ‘ For God’s sake, go away!’ ‘ Well, I will 
go,’ I replied, ‘but where shall I go to? Is there any other house about 
here? ‘ Yes, she answered; ‘there is Tom’s, the negro’s.’ Taking 
pity on her terror — for she was ‘a lone woman’ at the time, her brother 
being away — we went to look for T’om’s house, and at length found a 
hut, surrounded by a ditch to carry off the water, and inside we disco- 
vered a negro, of about forty-five, with one blanket, and some fence-posts 
for a bed, and these were laid before the fire, which had burned down. 
The fire-place and chimney were of wood ; the sides of the hut of round 
pine poles, between which a crow might fly, almost without touching ; 
but the roof was tight, and the back part of the hut had a floor of split 
clap-boards. This, with the deserted nymph’s, was the only house in 
the ¢own, and these had just been built. On the floor of this hut the 
white man and myself laid down to sleep, and in the morning, without 
dreaming, I could truly say, ‘On! I have passed a miserable night.’ 
The negro I had with me preferred to pluck some palmetto leaves, to 
cover him from the rain, and build a fire on the leeward side of a large 
log. Thus, by lying between the fire and the log, he contrived to sleep 
very comfortably. We might have done much better on board of the 
boat, but the sun had warped the part which had been decked over, so 
that the rain came through. 

In the morning we could not go away without partaking of the hos- 
pitality of our timid hostess. We had rye coffee and hominy for break- 
fast. My companion looked with significant eyes at a large musket in 
the corner, as much as to say, ‘Had we attempted to rob this house, 
we should have got the contents of that gun.’ Replying to his wit, in 
his own way, I cautioned him not to attempt to impress a chaste salute 
on her fair cheek at parting, or she would soon prove his gallant essay 
a blunder-buss. But he was a modest bachelor, as well as myself, and 
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so we took our leave, ‘ much obliged’ for our kind entertainment. Our 
negro cook, however, had to call immediately on our well-stored provi- 
sion-box, and never did the difference in my feelings convince me of the 
difference between the various modes of living adopted by man. 
Although not solicitous about ‘ what [ shall eat, or what I shall drink, 
or wherewithal I shall be clothed” when there is a good cook in the 
kitchen, a good market, a dry house, and comfortable clothing at com- 
mand, yet when all these are absent, the contrast tries one’s piety 
severely. 
On another occasion, I stopped at a house where I found the father 
almost delirious with a high bilious fever; the mother as yellow as 
gold, and afflicted with a raging tooth-ache; while at the same time a 
wailing infant, puny and sickly, hung at her breast —a daughter of 
about thirteen, shaking with the ague, and reduced to a skeleton — and 
a son near four years of age, in spasms, with eyes fixed, and hands 
clenched, and moaning piteously. His extremities were cold; and his 
mother was obliged to hush her infant as well as she could, while she 
stitched a shroud for her husband’s pride, and hope, and joy. Here was 
misery! There was no physician within thirty-five miles, and the fee 
for a visit was from thirty to fifty dollars. We did what common hu- 
manity dictated, and by good fortune, a smattering in medicine, and the 
strength of their constitutions, they were all raised up again. But 
even at this time the cloven foot of Mammon came, and increased their 
miseries. All their cattle, and their only horse, were taken, by order 
of a certain land-speculator, for debt, and they were left helpless and 
destitute of the means of cultivating the ground, even when health 
permitted. He was a noble-hearted man who was thus afflicted, and 
his gratitude was boundless for the small services we were enabled to 
render. One individual gave him his horse, and a friend, now sleeping 
in the sands of Florida, whose name should descend to posterity in 
company with the philanthropists and philosophers of the age, took all 
the pains possible, although ill himself, to send medicines and advice ; 
but it appeared impossible to procure a regular physician. The 
delicacy of none can be hurt by mentioning his name. It was Col. 
Joun L. Lewis, the scholar, the man of science, the gentleman, and 
philanthropist. He died on the banks of the St. Johns River, dis- 
couraged by the vices and follies of men, and only asking to be attend- 
ed by an unsophisticated Indian youth. I could not, however, obtain 
the consent of the chief to allow any to go, although he wrote to me 
frequently on the subject, and I did all I could to persuade them. The 
boys would have gone willingly, but more than their consent was 
wanting. The chiefs did not wish to have their minds vitiated by the 
teaching of any white man with whom they were unacquainted. 
Whatever [ had to say to them in favor of the arts, sciences, or 
literature, they heard with interest and pleas.-e, and often amused me 
very much. 

Wishing, on one occasion, to give them an idea of writing, I took a 
piece of chalk and wrote in large Roman characters the name of one 
of their chiefs, and then spelled it to them, so that they could perceive 
the signs of sounds in the letters, and howto combine them. They took 
all the interest that intelligent minds. might be supposed to feel in the 
subject, and did not show the least mark of stupidity — which some 
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think is evinced in their steady refusal to admit school-masters among 
them. I showed them maps, also, and made them acquainted with 
simple facts in astronomy, all of which subjects excited their interest 
greatly. I then asked if any were willing to go with me in a ‘pickla 
chokoo’ —a large vessel—to my home over the sea; a number ex- 
pressed themselves anxious to go immediately. Their wonder at the 
facts I related, was very amusing. Having taken care to speak the 
truth to them always, when I looked serious, they never doubted my 
word; but in jest, and laughingly, I would say any thing that might 
make sport. Their English language was very poor on such occasions, 
and they showed themselves real disciples of Mrs. Opie, who, I believe, 
makes out a false curl to be a practical falsehood. For instance, I 
showed them a print of two views of a Parisian fashion, which hap- 
pened to be among my books, and told them they were my two wives, 
smiling, however, atthe time. They took the print and went to inquire 
of a young man with me, if I were married, and he told them no. 
They then came back to me, and in the most polite manner imaginable, 
touching me on the shoulder two or three times, with a very patronizing 
air, and in a kind of half-whispering voice, said, ‘ Lie too much, lie too 
much ;’ ‘ Ole waak, (very bad.) At another time, I had the same reply 
for showing them some very bright pewter bullets, and telling them I 
shot money-bullets. 'They showed me knives, with pewter around the 
handles, and scratched them, to convince me they knew the difference 
between silver and pewter, and they replied in the same manner. But 
I took good care not to deceive them, seriously, at any time, or leave 
them in error on any point. 

The horror one of them exhibited in his countenance, when I explained 
to him the meaning of an English oath — for this is the first English 
they learn, as being the white man’s mark of authority — was excessive. 
In half English and half Indian he cursed his soul to eternity, if he 
would not do something or other. ‘Charley,’ said I, taking his hand, 
‘do you know what is meant, when you speak as you did just now ? 
He said no. I told him it was begging the Great Spirit to take him 
after he died, and cast him into a burning pond, to lie there forever and 
ever. I observed his countenance exhibited every mark of terror and 
horror, and he continued to utter exclamation after exclamation, as 
though he felt the full force of aterrible thought. It was good for him, 
for if the words have meaning, they are bad; and if not, they are still 
bad, and very inelegant, even in a wild man. They show the first 
mark of civilization. Of themselves, they have no such oaths. It 
‘takes a white man’ to‘ deal damnation round the land,’ from his camp, 
his deck, or his ‘ tabernacle.’ 

But speaking of the Indian’s idea of writing: I intended to show what 
a strange notion they at first had on the subject. After writing their 
chief’s name, they counted the letters in it, and then asked me to write 
their names, which were counted in like manner, and as the chief 
seemed to have a pretty long name, they were proud: in proportion to 
the number of letters each could boast of. Some letters, or one in par- 
ticular, they never could enunciate. R they called L. Atthis I would 
sometimes longh. To beeven with me, they then gave the war-whoop, 
and asked metosound that. The argument was cogent and irresistible ! 
Their numbers, in rotation, are divided decimally, and the terms by 
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which they express any number of tens are formed as ours are, but 
with the Arabic figures they are unacquainted, and their numbers are 
set down simply by simple marks for units; 1 meaning one, and 1111 
four, and so on until ten is arrived at, and this isexpressed by x. They 
then set down x-es in like manner, until they make a hundred and 
more, and they can thus keep accounts of somethousands. One rogue 
of a petty chief, wishing to appear great to his people, and not knowing 
how to calculate a rather difficult little problem in the rule of three, 
a white acquaintance was secretly asked what it would amount to. He 
was told —and to work he went, and filled a piece of bark with marks, 
seeming the while to be deeply engaged in a profound problem. After 
a little, out he came with the answer. It was pronounced correct, to the 
great gratification of his clan, who said very plainly, by their actions 
and looks, to the white man who told the chief: ‘It is of no use for 
your race to try to cheat ours, for you see we have men who can cal- 
culate, as well as you.’ 

In general, the chiefs are truly faithful and affectionate to their fol- 
lowers, and careful that they do not fall into trouble. I have seen 
Co-e-ha-jo, in particular, with his heart almost bursting, as he viewed 
the poor remnant of his tribe. He seemed to regard them as children, 
and they felt for him as if he were their affectionate father. They 
were sent out at a particular time to bring in all stragglers, by order 
of the Indian agent; they felt this as an indignity, and were with diffi- 
culty restrained from committing serious violence upon any white men 
they imagined accessary. This they thought to be the case witha 
young man who was with me; and one loaded his rifle to shoot him. 
But Co-e-ha-jo, overhearing what was going on, went to the Indian and 
wrested his rifle out of his hand, and told the person who had excited 
their anger, to make himself invisible as soon as possible. He fol- 
lowed the advice with no small or mincing steps, and without saying a 
word to me, although I did not remark the meaning of the debate, or 
particularly notice any thing but his abrupt departure. I had no idea 
of danger, excepting from their random shots, as they were firing at 
various marks. I believe my faith often saved me. To the bad ones 
who wandered between the whites and reds, I showed how I could 
shoot a rifle with the best of them; and when they attempted to work 
upon my fears, I only defied them. But there were very few indeed 
from whom any thing evil was to be apprehended. I was asked one day, 
by a borderman, what I would do were Ito be attacked by him. I told 
him perhaps I would give him a rifle, perhaps buck-shot. ‘ ri set 
I give you my knife — what then? said he.. * Why,’ said I, ‘I should 
just spring aside, and then give you my pistol.’ He thus found it would 
have been just as likely for him to be hurt as myself; and to convince 
him fully, I raised my rifle, and shot off the head of .a’small bird that 
happened to alight some thirty. or forty yards from the place where we 
were holding our friendly chat. He then looked as black as a negro, 
while another more honorable fellow near by, observed, ‘ Very good 
powder!’ (for it threw the ball up a little above the body of the bird,) 
‘very good rifle! very goodshot!’ He had no evil thoughts, and was 
not too jealous to praise. ee 


In firing at a mark with them, it was very amusing to see the interest. 
they took, although they were very cool, and generally skilful; but “~~ 
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their rifles were as old as I ever saw, and not as good as those now 
made. The chiefs had good pieces, and shot with great precision ; 
but the common men had not generally much to boast over me, and 
when they happened to beat me, they would clasp one arm around my 
waist, and march up from the mark, shouting with unaffected delight, 
saying, I must make them a capital present for being beaten, although 
I had made no wager with them. But it requires no great excuse for an 
Indian to demand a present of you. They appear to lack delicacy on 
this point. Whether they give as freely as they desire to receive, I 
know not; but they appeared to be very hospitable, in offering food and 
honey to their friends when they met. 

The abhorrence of the Indian in regard to labor, does not seem to 
arise so much from indolence as pride. One was employed on the place 
where I resided for some time, and he earned enough to buy a hand- 
some rifle, which, when he had secured, he could not but show, with a 
degree of pride, to his friends. But one of them replied he had ob- 
tained it by ‘becoming a negro to a white man.’ This was too much ; 
he thought a moment, and then deliberately shot down his enemy, and 
turned and fled. But the mark of Cain was then on him. He doubled 
and turned in the swamp, and for a time escaped. He travelled night 
and day to a white man’s house, with the owner of which he exchanged 
his rifle for a shot-gun, and bought buck-shot, as being a more certain 
defence for one against several opponents. But no man was ever more 
miserable than this guilty murderer. He knew the law, and that he 
must certainly die, if ever he returned to his tribe. In every rustling 
leaf he looked for his executioner ; and truly he died a thousand deaths 
in fearing one. He became nervous, and his eyes glaring and restless: 
he left the territory, and wandered north among white men ; but no rest 
could he find. After being thus an exile for a year or two, he came 
back, delivered himself up, and was executed. So it always happens. 
No bribe can expiate blood. They may take the money; but the mur- 
derer dies notwithstanding, and it is folly for any man to remain in the ter- 
ritory, after having, by any accident, been the cause of an Indian’s death. 
I knew a Spaniard, who, by an unlucky blow, cut an artery in an In- 
dian’s forehead. He at once saddled his horse, and waited to see if he 
would bleed to death. The Indian, finding the bandages would not 
stop the blood from flowing, tore them off in a rage, and glared upon his 
enemy, as much as to say, ‘ I will die, and you also shall die.’ But after an 
astonishing flow of blood, he lay down, and by some means or other it 
stopped: he recovered, and the Spaniard remains secure until now — 
if not lately killed, which is altogether likely — for many blows have 
they patiently received from the hands of white men, without uttering a 
a word, or exhibiting a mark of pain. It is wonderful how, with their 
high, proud natures, they have borne the indignities that have been 
heaped on them so long. But they have not forgotten any thing. They 
are fighting the battles now, which they told me several years ago they 
intended to fight. They said they would ‘have a little bit of a fight 
with the white men some time,’ and I only wonder they have forborne 
so long. 

Wishing one day to see new regions, I took a Seminole Indian — 
who loved ‘the flesh pots of Egypt,’ and lingered around me for several 
months — and with a negro, who had been brought up or ‘ raised’ by 
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the Indians, and in a fine gig-boat, started up the St. John’s river, on an 
exploring expedition. There were Rolls Town, and Volucia, and 
other notable places and roads on the map, leading hither and thither. 
I desired to see the glories of their great places — Rolls Town, espe- 
cially — but more particularly a mill-site, which I learned was situated 
above, with abundance of valuable yellow pine timber about it — for 
even ‘Orson’ looks to windward for squalls, sometimes, and would fain 
keep Plutus in a good humor with him. 

Rolls Town I reached: not a soul was there! I knew before, how- 
ever, that the glories of the place had departed. The bright eyes of 
the dwellers were laid low; where they had been, they were not, and 
of their mansions, not a wreck remained behind! How very affecting! 
No arm of any knight of chivalry had afforded them protection ; 
they were not knights themselves, but all, without exception, were 
women, sent to this far elysium by the British government in days of 
yore, of course for their good behavior. But these angels had all de- 
parted for another, and as we hope, happier sphere. It was a strange 
notion that, in the British, to think of founding a colony of women 
alone. Certainly they could not have wished them to die, or they 
might have issued a law making it death to talk, or adopted some other 
method of killing them, without the trouble of sending them three thou- 
sand miles from home, to live anddie alone. The town stood upon a bluff, 
some eight or ten feet high, when it did stand, whereas the banks of 
the river generally are almost level with the water’s edge, and lined 
with ‘ bonnets,’ as they are called there; and they are so numerous at 
the mouth of every creek, that it is troublesome to row a boat through 
them. While doing so, you may see them here and there shaking as 
if struck — as in fact they are — by various kinds of fish startled from 
their hiding places, and running against their stems, as they grow in 
the water, to the depth of three or four feet, and rest their broad leaves 
on the surface, covering it with green. They'love also to grow in the 
ponds made by the sinking of the uplands. I have seen acres and acres 
of them in Alachua. Among them are plenty of alligators; and to load 
and fire into their eyes, is the best amusement of the voyage. They 
make a most astonishing stroke with their tails, when you hit them 
fairly, as a good rifleman does not often fail to do, especially when he 
finds them sleeping high and dry out of water. Then just in the soft 
skin, back of the arm — for their fore-legs are just like black arms — 
you may drive the ball through the heart. With this amusement, and 
an occasional shot at a duck, we continued to ascend the river with 
some velocity, for our boat was very light and sharp. Toward night, 
however, our Seminole — who had the reputation of having killed a 
negro near where we then were, a year or two before, and thrown him 
overboard, for having insulted him — began to be very much fatigued, 
and at every stroke of the oar, would keep time with its motions, by 
singing, ‘He’p poor me!’ —‘he’p poor me!’ Having done nothing 
myself all day, and knowing that in dealing with an Indian there is a 
time to unbend, as well as a time to enforce, your authority, I took his 
oar, and installed him in the stern as captain. Never was a man more 
happy at a trifle. Before that, however, if he heard a noise which he 
thought betokened the approach of a canoe, he would throw on his calico 
robe, and assume a dignified sweep with his oar ; but when no other eyes 
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but our own were within sight, he ‘ gave way’ with all his force. Now 
he did not happen to meet any of his tribe, but all fear of that was 
gone; and beside, he was at rest, and captain, and his countenance 
bespoke unalloyed pleasure. With a little indulgence like this, even 
the most unruly may be managed with safety. I slept on the ground 
at night within a few feet of him, and far away from any settlement, 
only taking care to place my rifle and hatchet under my head, and 
watching to see that he went to sleep quietly, for I knew he wanted a 
rifle, and mine was one to be coveted by any Indian. 

On reaching our place of destination, we drove the boat into the 
creek, and the number of fish we frightened up the stream before us, 
was a sight which would have made any sportsman’s heart leap for 
joy. What kinds of fish they were, I do not know, so as to describe 
them ichthyologically. They looked as if they might average about a 
pound weight each, and were called trout by the negro — but I never 
ate any thing from the St. John’s river, like the fish we term trout at 
the North. Notwithstanding, there are various kinds of excellent fish 
there, except during the latter part of the summer, when they all taste 
like old decayed logs and mud. The water of the river becomes so 
warm, that I wonder how they live at all. In fact, I have seen thou- 
sands of dead cat-fish floating down the river, killed, I have no doubt, 
by the heat of the water, or gasses generated in the mud; for on draw- 
ing up an anchor in the river, in the latter part of summer, gasses 
arise, the same as in our slips. I have often found the water painfully 
hot to my feet, near the shore, where it was not deep. 

The Indians have a curious way of catching fish. They shoot them 
with a bow and arrow. In this manner I have known an Indian boy I 
kept with me several months, go out and shoot in half an hour as many 
as he could carry on a string in his hand. They also take some white 
hair, from a buck’s tail, and tie them with a few red threads over a 
large hook, and while ohe softly paddles the canoe, another, with this 
rude fly, takes his stand with a very stout pole, anda line about four or 
five feet long, in the bow, and thus they take abundance of the above- 
mentioned miscalled trout. 

The Spaniards and other whites have another mode, which I have 
never seen adopted at the North, although there is no place in the world 
where it is more suitable than at Rockaway, at lowtide. They havea 
circular net, of ten or twelve feet diameter, which they throw with 
much art, so that it spreads wide open as it flies, and having leads 
all around the periphery; all the fish that are under it are enclosed, and 
thenthe cord, which is retained in the hand, is drawn, which purses all 
the leads together — for the main cord is attached to a number of smaller 
lines, which run through a ring in the centre of the net. The fish then 
hang in a bag; and sometimes a half a bushel are caught ata single 
throw. The night is the proper time to practice this sport. In 
Florida, millions of mullet and other fish are thus secured. But the 
best fish of all, is that which is called the ‘ red fish’ by the Indians, and 
bass by the whites. It has much the appearance of our streaked 
bass, but it has three or four black spots, as large as a finger nail, 
on its tail, and it is red where the bass is white. Otherwise, it is pre- 
cisely like a northern bass, and is a most delicious fish. It shows, 
when open, rolls of the sweetest and most delicate white fat that I 
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ever tasted. In angling, they make the finest sport of almost any 
fish, for they take hold of the bait boldly, and run with long sweeps, 
without those stubborn little jerks made by the black fish. Some- 
times you have your match to bring them in, for they grow to the 
same size as our largest bass, and indeed they are a species of bass. 
The bait used is crabs. Cat-fish are very numerous, and grow uncom- 
monly large, but I never ate any. They were not thought better than 
alligator flesh by our cook. In fact, the flesh of the alligator is often 
eaten, and is likea semi-transparent fish, and the fat is as white as milk. 
One would not expect to find such beautiful flesh under their bony coats 
of mail. 

Speaking of alligators, reminds me of a difficulty im which a native, 
perhaps not very sober at the time, got himself entangled withal, near 
where we stopped one night to sleep, just below Lake George. He saw an 
alligator asleep on the bank of the river, and his evil spirit tempted him 
to try to catch him alive; so he paddled up very softly, and slipped 
a noose over the rough, jagged tail of Satan’s representative, the 
other end being fast to the staple in the bow of his canoe. He had no 
sooner performed this exploit than he backed up, and by a jerk, gave 
the old gentleman a hint that he was there, and that they might as well 
be moving. Although the alligator sleeps rather soundly, he does not 
require many rollings or halloas to awaken him, after his eyes are 
once open, so as to see danger, but he makes the best of his way back 
to deep watér, tumbling and blundering forward any how, if he can 
only set his claws in the muddy bottom of the river. So with our game. 
The ‘ cracker’ soon discovered that he had caught a Tartar; and when 
he found the rate at which he was going, he began heartily to wish 
that he was loose again; for the alligator towed him — any where but 
where he wished to go — like mad. And worse than all, he had no 
knife with him to cut the fellow loose, and the rope was knotted 
hard, and so tightly drawn through the staple, that he could not untie it. 
Thus he was dragged out into the lake, and back again under the over- 
hanging branches of the trees, which scraped and scratched him as badly 
as an Indian boy just bled by his mother — who, be it understood, fastens 
two or more sharp fish-teeth through a piece of wood, like a carpenter’s 
scribe, and thus scores her sick child, when he wants bleeding — not a 
very mild method by the way; but our hero had a sample of it, for 
go he miust, under scraggy live-oak limbs, as wel] as any others he 
might encounter. He was towed thus all day, until he was sober, and 
his tormentor came to the conclusion that it was not best to tire himself 
to death. Indeed, there is hardly an animal or reptile more tenacious 
of life than the very one that was thus taking the poor ‘cracker’ a-sail- 
ing. He did not know what to do — but at last he did that, which, if 
thought of earlier, would have rid him of all trouble from excess of spirit. 
He broke his bottle ; and then began to saw the rope off with the sharp 
edges of the glass. At length he got loose, and paddled home, minus his 
rope and bottle, and plus a good long tow, and a few spare scratches. 
I was very anxious, myself, to have one of these horses tow me, but 
I should not have given him his own way in that manner, but would have 
had a ring in his nose, and reins; for 1 do not see why an alligator, or 
shark, or porpoise, should not be set to work as well as a horse or 
mule. I got a rope in the mouth of one fellow of about fourteen feet 
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length, one day, but he broke the line, and escaped. Ialso ~» large 
traps, like rat-traps, which have a door to fall when the vermin are in, 
but they would not go in! If they had, I should have had a good story 
to tell, and many a good ride. It would be better than steam for a 
small boat, and they might be fed and kept as well asa horse; and as to 
the reasonableness of the thing, it is better to drive alligators or sharks, 
than to be driven by them, (humanly speaking,) as ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of mankind at present are by their fellow beings. 

But let us go up our mill-stream, of which we are in search. 
Gentle reader, we were on as much of a wild-goose-chase as ever the 
first explorers of the country were, when they went to look for the 
spring which was to give them everlasting life. But we were confi- 
dently told of a spring which gushed forth volumes of water, sufficient 
for any purpose; and it was none of my fault that it was not to be 
found; for after driving the boat up the stream as far as she would 
float, we tied her to a tree, and took the side of the stream; but the 
under-brush was so thick, we were obliged to take the stream again, 
and wade up it. Here it was very bad travelling, for my shoes would 
not stay well on, and when I took them off to carry them, all sorts of 
sharp snags tan into my feet. Beside, in some places the stream had 
no secure bottom, but shook like a jelly, and I did not like to venture ; 
but as my Indian did not seem to care, I sent him ahead. Inthis man- 
ner we waded, until I became sick of the sport, since no novelty arose, 
and the banks continued flat; but we pushed forward, notwithstanding, 
until at last we reached a red-brown, livery mass of mud, into which 
the Seminole sank almost to his arm-pits; and as he was going down, 
he stretched up his arms over his head, and laughed out-right, as if it 
were the pleasantest thing in the world. Now there is hardly a man 
in existence who has not his superstitious or foolish notions; and I 
believe there is no way by which one can quit this world, more dis- 
agreeable, than that of sinking down, and being smothered in soft mud. 
To drown in clear water, with your eyes wide open, is not so bad that 
it might not be worse; but to be smothered in the mud! —I have had 
a superstitious horror of that, ever since I wandered in the swamps in 
childhood, and knew not but I should sink down to the centre of the 
earth. I told the Indian to paddle himself out of the mire, for I should 
go no farther: he did so, and we returned — and glad enough was I to 
get once more into the stern of the boat. 

After passing Lake George, there is nothing to be seen, more than 
below, and with the.exception of two or three points, there is nothing 
worth mentioning. It is a low, sunken country, half under water, and 
during the summer, especially, too sickly for a frog to live in. 

It was just above Lake George, at Volucia, as I am informed, that 
John Hicks, the friendly chief of the Seminoles, was shot, for showing 
his determination to move west of the Mississippi. He brought up his 
cattle to sell to a trader stationed there, and was forced to disperse 
them again; but again he brought them up, when Oseola, and several 
more, levelled their rifles, and shot him down. The civil native I took 
with me to row the boat, informed me, that at that time they had deter- 
mined not to remove, without having a ‘little bit of fight first.’ This 
fellow used to say of himself, ‘Me very good Indian — me Seminoly 
Indian’ — but he was ‘nothing great,’ after all. I used to try to learn 
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his re © ‘ots sentiments, as we travelled about together, but I could not 
discover that he had any. All he cared for, was to be well fed; and 
when he left me, after a few months, I could lay hold of a handful of 
fat on his body, and his cheeks were twice as large as when he came. 

The quantity an Indian can eat, or the little he can subsist on, isa mat- 
ter of wonder. I will not relate an exploit of my Seminole in this 
respect, for I fear my word might be doubted. When they travel, astring 
of dried venison, or bear’s flesh, like a row of monstrous beads, is hung 
about their necks; this does not seem to diminish fast; but when ro 
stop, and have enough, they make the most ample amends — and suc 
back-loads of cat-fish asa few of them will devour, is enough to make 
the greatest gormandizer that ever existed raise his hands and eyes to 
Heaven with astonishment. And the strange hashes they make! If 
they happen to be about when you kill a steer, it is not a little amusing 
to see what they cut up to put in the boiling pot. Not having any 
market to go to, we were obliged, every now and then, to havea beast 
killed, although generally we had more venison and wild turkeys than 
we could eat ; but when such was not the case, and we killed a steer, the 
Indains who happened to be near our camp would borrow a large 
cooking-pot of the cook, and then make a ragout calculated to have as 
good an effect upon our appetite as the hashed cat in Gil Blas had 
upon the Spanish travelers. We thought the pot would never answer 
to cook in again. As to their spices, they season their food with the 
various kinds of herbs which nurses make teas of for the sick. They 
are as fond of honey and sugar asthe whites are, and their common ex- 
pression, when they would intimate that a friend is pleased, when ren- 
dered in English, is literally, ‘ That sweets him.’ 

But of all the strange things to be met with, in that flat country, 
which murders all romance, there is not amore stirring sight than 
that of driving a herd of the prairie cattle over the river. The account 
should be written in German, for there are no words in the English 
language to give an impression of the bellowing, and neighing, and 
shouting, and beating, and bawling, and tramping, and dust, and con- 
fusion, and goring, and spurring — the dina drowning and saving! 
There is nothing like it in the civilized world. In the first place, you 
must frighten the cattle half to death, before they will take to the water, 
where the river is more than a mile over; and to force them in, all the 
noises that Indians, and negroes, and Spaniards, and ‘crackers’ can 
make, on nags spurred to their utmost, must be made, ere the cattle are 
started in a drove over the barrens. On they go, with blue, staring, 
fiéry eyes, and snorting, distended nostrils — bellowing with terror, and 
around and about— now here, and anon far over the whortleberry 
plain, they scour as if they thought death, hell, and destruction were in 
their rear. The Indian on his small horse’s back, throws wide out his 
legs and arms, and draws them in again, and his one spur with a shank 
three inches long, and cruel rowel, gores his ‘ tackey’s’ flank, and over 
fallen pine logs he leaps; and when he happens to meet with a hole in 
which a tree once wool, over his horse’s head he tumbles, but up he gets 
again, and on he goes, harder than ever. In this manner, every man 
does his best, and wo betide the animal that cannot run as fast as a horse 
with a man on his back! Whack ! — whack ! — whack ! — he takes it, 
all along his loins; and with a bellow he dashes forward, frightening 
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those ahead ten times more, until at last their heads are turned to- 
ward the river, and their tormentors — having an eye on some poles, 
or fallen trees, upon the shore, which the cattle cannot pass — rush 
down upon them, and head over heels they are forced into the water — 
some under, and some over others; and up they will come, with eyes 
staring from strangulation, snorting the water from their nostrils ; 
some dying, and some dead — while the great body swim round and 
round in a thousand circles, and in making two miles, as they do at 
‘Palatka,’ which is the Indian for cow-ford, they swim at least five ; but 
they do not go peaceably, even when in the water; for canoes, dogs, 
and Indians are after them — some swimming and some paddling — 
and whenever the beasts turn their noses to go back to the shore whence 
they started, most cruel blows are given them by the Spaniards in the 
boats, with their paddles, while the Indians and negroes who swim, dash 
water in their eyes, and dogs snap at their lips, and thus they keep on, 
until every rogue who has any thing to do in the business, is almost 
fatigued to death, and several head of cattle are drowned. This is the 
primitive mode of ferrying cattle over rivers ; and those who have 
seen it practised, will appreciate the advantage of good ferry-boats. In 
fact, there is nothing like a wild country to make us feel the advantages 
of civilization, and to be contented under almost any circumstances, so 
far as the conveniences of life are concerned. 


LINES 
ON ASHLEY RIVER, NEAR CHARLESTON, (S. C.) 


I. 


How oft along thy banks, fair stream, 
I’ve watched the fading light of day; 

And lingered till day’s latest beam 
Had fled before the night away. 


II. 


How oft in days of ‘ auld lang syne,’ 
I’ve plied the oar upon thy breast ; 
And cheerful heaved the sinking line, 
With health and spirits ever blest. 


Ill. 


How oft when evening’s shades came on, 
And moonlight kissed thy silver sheet, 
I've sat in thoughtfulness alone, 
And marked the ripples at my feet. 


Iv. 


Those hours are gone ! — thy banks I roam 
No more, nor heave the dipping line ; 
Afar removed from thee and Samm, 
No pleasure such as this is mine. 


Vv. 


Yet oft, as here in gloomy mood, 
I sit and view day’s fading beam : 
O’er the loved past will memory brood, 
And point me back to Ashley’s stream. 
Princeton, (N. J.,) July, 1836. 
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BY PROF. EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 

I was taught by my parents to receive with reverence and thankful- 
ness, and in silence, the rebukes and corrections of my superiors. 
And perhaps I ought thus to listen to the remarks of a correspondent 
of the Knickerbocker for June, concerning my ornithichnology, my 
bad Greek, and sundry other misdemeanors. [I have come to the con- 
clusion, however — perhaps the result of ‘ early disadvantages’ — that 
the principles of casuistry will allow me to say a few things in arrest 
of public judgment. For in the first place, my conscience pleads not 
guilty to most of this writer’s charges: and in the second place, until 
he dares to give his name to the public, I cannot tell how much defe- 
rence I ought to pay to his judgment or intentions. 

The ancients thought that man fortunate, who had either faithful 
friends, or severe enemies. It seems, then, on this principle, that I am 
doubly blessed; for if profession can prove friendship, none can 
be stronger than my reprover’s for me. He not only professes ‘ re- 
spect and reverence,’ but declares me to be the ‘man whom he 
delights to praise.’ Yet, if it indicates hostility to misrepresent one’s 
opinions, and to distort and magnify one’s mistakes, then, as I shall 
soon abundantly show, the conclusion can hardly be avoided, that he 
acts the part of an enemy. 

It would certainly be very gratifying to vanity and pride to believe 
this writer correct in all the favorable things he fie said of me. Much 
as I have been injured, ‘through excess of moderation,’ among the 
critics, I had never before dreamed that my ‘name was enrolled high 
in the catalogue of naturalists, and incorporated into the literature of 
the age ;’ nor that my ‘productions were quoted as decisive authority.’ 
But it neutralizes the effect of these encomiums, to recollect that the 
same principles of judgment must be applied to the favorable as to 
the unfavorable side of the picture ; so that if lam able to show that lam 
not guilty of more than one in ten of the errors which he imputes 
to me, so I may not take the credit of more than one in ten of the 
excellencies with which he invests me. 

There is one point — my ‘early disadvantages,’ being ‘deprived of 
the advantages of a liberal education’ — on which the reviewer seems 
to dwell with peculiar force. But he cannot feel it more deeply 
than myself. I should call it rather the disadvantages of the whole 
of my education. And none but he who has felt it, can tell what 
an incubus it fastens upon the soul. Yet, though such deficiencies 
may be a reason why a man should never make any public literary 
effort, he has no right to make them a shield for his blunders: nor 
do I thank the reviewer for offering this apology in my behalf. I may 
also be permitted to doubt, whether he has pointed out any errors that 
can fairly be imputed to this cause. Suppose I should be able to 
show, that in attempting to point out my errors, he has made greater 
mistakes than he, charges upon me: would he or the public, think it 
fair for me to retort upon him, by charging his blunders to his ‘ liberal 


education,’ and to maintain, that had he been obliged'to rely upon himself 
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more than upon teachers, he never would have fallen into such 
mistakes ? 

Let us now see how far the reviewer has succeeded in the objects 
he had in view. His great and leading aim, as he announces it, is to 
give me ‘a timely monition that the eye of the critic is upon me, and 
will expose the errors and fallacies of his favorite,’ in order that I may 
‘give more heed to my composition, and weigh more accurately my 
conclusions in science.’ In doing this, he supposes he has accomplished 
several subordinate objects. The first was to demolish my whole sys- 
tem of ornithichnology, and to convert my bird-tracks into ‘septaria 
and stria.’ ‘his he had a perfect right to do, if he could; and, indeed, 
in my memoir on that subject, I stated that ‘the presumption derived 
from geological analogies is decidedly opposed to the facts and infe- 
rences which I have presented: and hence I expect that geologists, as 
they ought, will receive these statements and conclusions, not without 
hesitation and strong suspicions that I may have been deceived: ‘but I 
shall be happy to be corrected whenever I am erroneous, even in my 
fundamental conclusions.’* 

Let us try the strength of the reviewer's objections to my views. 

The first is, ‘the immense depth of rock in which they occur.’ Here 
he has made a quotation from my memoir, which, insulated from 
what precedes and follows, conveys the idea that these impressions 
have actually been dug out from such a depth: whereas they have 
not been found in any place more than ten feet below the actual sur- 
face. It is only a theoretical inference that strata several hundred 
feet thick once covered these spots. But admit this to betrue: and what 
shadow of an objection does it present against my conclusions? For 
since all the rock was formed by mechanical deposition, there was a 
time when the deepest layer constituted the surface; and the water 
over it might have been shallow enough to allow the long-legged 
gralle to impress its bottom. 3 

The second objection is, that the ‘cavity of the track is filled with 
a silicious concretion.’ Here again my memoir is quoted as if this 
were always the case; whereas it is there stated to be true only in a few 
cases. But what if it were always thus? The reviewer, who professes 
to be familiar with the sand-stone of the valley of Connecticut river, 
must know that some portions of that rock are harder than others, and 
that this is often the case with those masses that occupy former cavities 
in it. And why the depression made by an animal’s foot might not 
sometimes be thus-filled, so as to be somewhat more firmly concreted 
than the rock in general, I am wholly unable to conceive. 

The third objection is, that ‘the impression extends up as well as 
down, often passing obliquely through the rock.’ This fact is exactly 
what we might expect, as I have endeavored to show in my memoir, if 
these impressions were made by birds on mud; and until some argument 
is adduced, beside the mere ipse dizit of this writer, to disprove my rea- 
soning, I have a right to consider it sound. 

The hairy or bristly appendage that seems to have belonged to some 
of the animals which made these impressions, proves, either that they 
were not gralle, or that the gralle of the sand-stone days differed in 


* Journal of Science, vol. 29. pp. 338 and 340. 
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this respect from those that now inhabit the globe ; but it does not prove 
that the impressions are not the tracks of birds. 

The reviewer has given an entirely erroneous view of the plates ac- 
companying my memoir, for which, it seems to me, he can offer no apo- 
logy, since my statements are very explicit. I gave one plate which exhi- 
bits a comparative view of all the varieties of these foot-marks, not drawn 
from any one set of specimens, but presenting the results of all my obser- 
vations on the subject. And this writer represents this to be the case 
with ali the plates ; so that nothing can be learnt from them, since they 
are the work of imagination. But the two other plates I have parti- 
cularly described as drawn from specimens, most of which are now in 
my possession. To give drawings on the same principle as the com- 
parative view, is very common among geologists; as any one may see 
by looking into Cuvier’s Ossemens Fossiles, where he will often find 
‘ restitué’ written under complete skeletons, only a few bones of which 
were ever discovered. 

Still more inexcusable is the reviewer’s statement that my ornithich- 
nites giganteus had only two toes; for I have not only explicitl 
stated that it has three, but have given a plate of the natural size, in which 
the three toes, almost as large as a man’s arm, are exhibited. One 
would hardly believe that he had read my article at all, but had under- 
taken to criticize it from hearsay. 

The finishing stroke for the demolition of the ornithichnites, is sup- 
posed by the reviewer to be given, by a new theory to explain them. 
He supposes them to be ‘ septaria and striz, often mistaken for impres- 
sions presenting the most fantastic figures and shapes, of which the 
ornithichnites of the professor probably compose one family, the 
gigantic gorgonia of eighteen feet by ten of his Geolog. Rep. Mass., 
(p. 237,) another, etc.’ To reason against such an absurd opinion as 
this, would be lost labor, for it only requires a single glance at the bird- 
tracks, and the ‘septaria and stria,’ to be satisfied, that hardly any two 
things can be more unlike. I have seen multitudes of what I suppose 
the reviewer means by ‘ septaria and stria,’ and I declare that they are 
entirely different from the ornithichnites; and I have little doubt but 
if he will take the trouble just to look at my specimens of the latter 
in the cabinet of Amherst College, or even at the casts, of some of them, 
which he will find in the Lyceum of Natural History in New-York, 
or in the Yale College cabinet, or in the rooms of the Boston Natural 
History Society, the view would annihilate this hypothesis, even in his 
own mind. These casts, I confess, do but very poor justice to the 
originals; but if he will come to this place, (imcog. if he chooses,) I 
shall take pleasure in showing him a broad table, fifteen feet long, 
entirely covered with them. And here let me ask, did not candor 
require that he should have got sight of at least one fair specimen, 
before publishing to the world an array of arguments and mis-statements, 
which will operate to my prejudice abroad, but which — every one of 
them — will be seen to be of no weight, the moment an individual 
inspects the specimens. I travelled more than five hundred miles, and 
spent nearly all my leisure time for more than six months, in the examina- 
tion of these specimens ; and although I was ultimately obliged to write 
my memoir on the subject in so short a time that I could not give all the 
attention that was desirable to literary niceties, yet the principal state- 
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ments and sinthesinan in that paper were made with great care, and a 
scrupulous regardto accuracy. Therein, I invited geologists to inspect 
my specimens, in order to test the correctness of my conclusions. Yet 
this reviewer does not think it necessary to wait till he can judge b 
ocular inspection; but expects, with a dash of his pen, to demolish the 
fabric which cost me long and severe labor to build. Let him who 
reads, and especially him who has seen an ornithichnite, judge whether 
he has succeeded. 

And this is not all. He means, in the same sweep, to annihilate my 
gigantic gorgonia of eighteen feet by fuwr — not ten, as he incorrectly 
states. Here again,I can only say, come and see. Whether Lam right 
or not, in referring this fossile to gorgonia, of one thing every one who 
examines the specimens will be satisfied — viz: that it can neither be 
referred to ‘ septaria’ nor ‘stria.’ 

The next step of the reviewer carries him to the very climax of 
absurdity on this subject. He says that the ‘silicious (they are cal- 
careous) concretions,’ in the tertiary clay beds of the Connecticut val- 
ley, present ‘appearances precisely similar in character to those 
described’ by me. Truly, he must have a very accurate idea of my 
ornithichnites, or gorgonia, if he supposes them precisely similar to 
the clay stones of that valley. For if I were to search through the 
kingdom of nature for an object of comparison, the last one I should 
select would be these ‘ concretions.’ 

The reviewer will do me the credit to believe, that I find it full as 
great a load as I wish to bear, to be obliged to shoulder my own errors, 
and defend my own opinions. He will not think it strange, if I com- 
plain, when charged with those of other people, as he has done, when 
he represents it as one of my ‘extravagancies’ that I believe Mount 
Tom and Mount Holyoke were once united, and that the pass between 
them has been excavated by the waters of the Connecticut, or by the 
currents of a primitive lake. And to prove this to be my opinion, he 
has referred to the topographical part of the first edition of my Geologi- 
cal Report, where I merely alluded to this opinion, without going into a 
discussion of its merits. Whereas, had he turned to the scientific part 
of the same work, he would have found (p. 140, second edition,) that 
I have devoted several paragraphs to a refutation of this opinion: and 
I could call several hundred young gentlemen, graduates of Amherst 
College, and now scattered throughout the land, to prove, that for the last 
ten years, | have been in the habit of devoting the greater part of a 
lecture to the same object. Why, then, am I charged with defending 
this opinion? Just because the reviewer has undertaken to criticize 
my writings, without having carefully read them. 

Such are my geological peccancies: and I assure the reviewer that 
they are mere peccadillos, compared with what he might have found in 
my writings on geology, had he carefully read them: or had he, to 
save time, inquired of me, I should have cheerfully furnished him with 
much more glaring examples of my ‘extravagancies,’ want of ‘accu- 
racy, and ‘early disadvantages.’ So that if my writings are likely to 
be condemned by the tribunal of the public, in consequence of this 
effort of the reviewer, a fortiori, they would fall under the ban of the 
literary world, were a more thorough adversary to assail them, or 
should I become my own accuser. If, however, my ornithichnites 

should take wing, as the reviewer supposes, I am quite sure they will 
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be accompanied by his‘ septaria,’ and ‘ stria,’ and ‘silicious concretions,’ 
to that place described by Milton: 


* All these upwhirl'd aloft, 
Flew o’er the backside of the world, far off, 
Into a limbo large and wide; since called 
The paradise of fools; to few unknown 
Long after. * * * 
All the unaccomplish’d works of nature’s hands, 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix’d, 
Dissolv’d on earth, fleet hither; and in vain, 
Till final dissolution, wander here : 
Not in the neighboring moon, as some have dream’d.’ 


Now for my blunders in Greek. The fatal sentence that makes the 
reviewer ‘tremble for our reputation and our language,’ is the follow- 
ing : ‘ I include all the varieties of tracks under the term ornithichnites, 
(ogo and tyvoo) signifying stony bird tracks. Here he declares 
that my ‘precipitancy and unpardonable haste’ have betrayed me into 
‘no less than fowr egregious blunders.’ Let us examine them seriatim. 

‘The first is the use of the medial s at the end of ornis, instead of 
the final.’ Here, alas! either I or the printer must plead guilty: and 
as the manuscript is lost, I cannot charge it upon him; and so I must 
sustain this dreadful load of literary guilt. Ashes of Plato, Isocrates, 
and Demosthenes! I know that you, like the reviewer, tremble and 
groan in your lowly beds, at so great an outrage upon your beloved 
language! Had it been a common writer who had thus indecently 
made the tail of a sigma to frisk in its neighbor’s face, it might have 
been tolerable: but it was one whose ‘productions are quoted as 
decisive authority,’ and therefore this usurper must maintain henceforth 
its terminal position. Justly, then, must I be doomed, for the time to 
come, to have my imagination haunted with that terminal caudal sigma, 
and to hear the classic world groaning under the incurable wound. 
But I am not without consolation, if it be consolation in misery to have 
a companion. For in the first line of the paragraph in which the 
reviewer points out my error, he has committed the same. If he attempts 
to escape, by saying that he used the final sigma only to show my mis- 
take, then I inquire, why he did not do the same in the next line, where 
he points out the next blunder in tezroc? 

This terminal sigma in tyvos, constitutes my second egregious 
blunder. ‘ The third is, the use of tyvog for tyros, there being no such 
word in the Greek language as tyvoc.’ The charge here is, if I 
understand it, that I have coined a new Greek word. And if it be 
indeed true, that my ‘decisive authority’ has done this, what immense 
labor will it impose upon the lexicographers! — for what with the new 
word, and what with the caudal sigma, they can never be satisfied, until 
new editions of their works‘are published. But seriously: what if, fol- 
lowing the example of the reviewer, I should quote from his article, 
where the Hebrew letter vaw is written van, and gravely inform the 
reader that no such letter exists in the Hebrew alphabet ?—leaving it to 
be inferred that he had coined a new one; or refer to his pachydaetyli 
for pachydactyli, as proof that he had formed a new Greek word ? 
Would not every candid man see that these are press errors, for which 
probably the printer was more in fault than theauthor. And would not 
the noble-minded be apt to apply to the critic, who should thus bring 
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forward every lapsus pennae or lapsus typographi, as an ‘ egregious 
blunder,’ the cutting words of Horace, parvwm parva decent? 1 can- 
not tell, because my manuscript is destroyed, whether taw was prefixed to 
tzvos by the printer or my myself. But however low I may stand in 
the public estimation, I have no fears, when they look at the word 
ornithichnites, that they will believe I intended to use tryvoc instead 
of «yvog in its composition. 

The fourth egregious blunder consists in ‘supposing he had made 
out the signification of ‘stony’ from eyvos, which means simply a 
trace or track.’ But according to the reviewer's third objection, I 
made use of tryvocg instead of «yvos; and after coining a new word, 
whose etymology could not be traced, had not a man, whose ‘authority 
is decisive, a right to give it the signification of stony, or any other 
meaning which he chose? However, I can assure him that I never 
dreamed of deriving the signification of stony from either of these 
words. I supposed the termination ite, so common in oryctology and 
mineralogy, to be derived from 460s; and that every naturalist un- 
derstood this, so that it was unnecessary to allude to it in my description. 
I am not certain that [ am correct in this assumption: but if I mistook 
in this matter, it was owing neither to ‘ precipitancy,’ nor ‘ unpardonable 
haste:’ for | weighed the matter as thoroughly as I could, with the 
means of information within my reach. It would probably have been 
better for me to have given a literal translation of ornithichnites, or bird- 
track stone; or had I written it ornithichnolite, which I should now 
prefer, it would have removed all obscurity. 

An enlightened public must now judge how far the reviewer's casti- 
gation isdeserved. By that public my imperfect productions have ever 
been received with far more favor than I had a right to expect, and I 
ought to be thankful. I have always known that my essays were pe- 
culiarly exposed to criticism ; for in general, it has been my lot to write 
upon subjects about which there exists a great variety of opinions among 
intelligent men. And beside, Providence has so ordered the events of 
my life, that I have never had any able and sympathizing class-mates, 
and but few intimate acquaintances among scientific men, who would be 
ready at a hint to forestall public. opinion by a flattering review, or an 
able defence. Again, I am free to acknowledge that I have generally 
been so situated, from causes beyond my control, and which are of a 
nature too personal and private to detail in the public ear, that the alter- 
native has been before me, either to send forth my productions with 
many deficiencies, or never to publish them at all. I have decided to 
print them, onthe ground that they contained statements which would 
be of service to the public, even though accompanied with many im- 
perfections. Notwithstanding the benevolent intentions of the reviewer, 
to make me more careful in future, by endeavoring to give me an earnest 
of what awaits me from the critic’s lash, if [ am not more humble and 
cautious, I fear there will not be much change for the better, should I 
trouble the public with any farther productions. For in the first place, 
the peculiar private causes of imperfection, alluded to above, will proba- 
bly never be removed. Secondly, a venerable clergyman once told me 
that it was of no use to contradict a man who had passed his fortieth year, 
and I have reached that period. And thirdly, in correcting me, I think 
I have shown that the reviewer has not set so perfect an example of 
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accuracy and humility, that it will be apt to influence me strongly. 
However, when the public shall distinctly inform me that there is not 
enough of a redeeming quality in my writings to render my errors tole- 
rable, I shall hope to be willing quietly to terminate my literary labors. 
For, if I may be permitted to quote a sentiment from the Greek, 


‘Odvom’, dv ef ws madvteg svyovtat Bavicy,’ 


FALL OF THE ALAMO. 


‘ A gallant army formed their last array 
Upon that spot, in silence and deep gloom, 
And at their conquerors’ feet 
Laid their war-weapons down. 
Sullen and stern, disarmed but not dishonored; 
Brave men, but brave in vain, they yielded there.’ 
‘FIELD oF THE GROUNDED ARMs.’ 


Upon a softly-swelling plain, 
Where everlasting verdure smiles, 
Whence gushing fountains seek the main, 
In sportive mood, through devious wilds, 
There stands a lone and ancient town, 
Not far those gushing founts below ; 
I deem that now is not unknown — 
The town of San Antonio. 


Bright are her skies — few darkling clouds 
Fling their unwelcome shadows there ; 

Her waters, which no vapor shrouds, 
With murmuring music fill the air. 

Fair scene of peace! — too often broke 
By rude foray and war’s alarms ; 

‘By gleam of gun and sabre-stroke’ — 

By clashing hosts and conquering arms ; 

What time the savage of the North 
Poured down his fury on the plain, 

And civil Hate led legions forth 
To war for Mexico or Spain. 


’Twas morn: scarce visible, the gray 

Of early dawn announced the day : 

But yet no herald flush proclaimed 

The light that would his gleam have shamed ; 
The stars shone out, nor seem more bright, 
When lighting up the depths of night ; 
And, save the soft melodious flow, 

Where San Antonio’s waters go, 

Prevailed the silence of the dead, 

Like Sleep and Night together wed ; 

So soft, so still, tired Nature’s breath, 

In slumber hushed, seemed still in death ; 
While, spent with toil, and sunk in sleep, 
No more the guards their vigils keep, 

But, dreamless of the menaced blow, 
Unguarded left the Alamo. 


*Twas then a cloud of awful volume 
Was gathering blackness o’er the passes, 

The foe, dark column after'column, 

Was pouring in his vengeful masses. 
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Tried veterans they, in part — in part 
A herd, without or hand or heart: 
Such beings they, for whom — nor few — 
To euaptio’ prisons thanks were due ; 
A squallid crowd, in couples chained, 
Felons with crimes unnumbered stained. 
From Yucatan to Santa Fé, 

Each province swelled the grim array: 
Puebla’s olive lineage here, 

The Zacatecas mountaineer, 

Brown herdsmen drawn from Potosi, 
Talisco’s thralls to slavery — 
Saltillo’s brood, blown into flame, 

By hatred of the Texian name — 
Campeachy’s lowlanders, and ranks 
From Rio Grandé’s farther banks — 
In mingled mass are marshalled now, 
To ‘make the stiff-necked rebels bow.’ 
From pure Castile to black Japan, 

All shades of skin the eye might scan: 
The sable Ethiop and the brown, 

The copper-colored Indian’s frown, 
Mulatto and Mestizoe’s hue, 

With olive, marked the mottled crew. 


A summons to surrender, scoffed 

By taunting banner flung aloft, 
And death-defying seal, 

Long ere the fatal fray, had taught 

The tyrant that the foe he sought 
Could scorn a despot’s steel. 

Nine days in vain the furious foe 

Had thundered on the Alamo, 
From his beleaguering train ; 

In vain carbines their fire outpour, 

The iron-throated cannons’ roar 

Assails the walls in vain. 


The gallant band within, oppressed 
By toil and watching, sti!] confessed 

A lingering hope of wearing out 

The often baffled rabble rout : 

Nor false this hope, perchance e’en then, 
Had not a wretch, for paltry gain, 
(Thank heaven! upon a Mexican, 
Y’Barso, rests the hated stain,) 
Divulged their weakness to the foe, 
New-nerving thus another blow: 

For Santa Anna — his array 

By such a handful held at bay — 
Ashamed, enraged, that in his face 

So long were flung such foul disgrace, 
And desperate grown, resolved again 

To urge upon the walls his men, 

All reckless how their blood might flow, 
If blood would buy the Alamo. 


Then force assumed another form : 

Protracted siege was turned to storm, 
Upon this fatal day. 

Yet, as a loathing, trembling craven, 

The herd-like mass was onward driven, 
To dare the fearful fray. 

In front, three columns dense and dark 

Of shuddering escaladers, mark 
The force apart for storming set ; 

While, rearward, ranks of horsemen stand, 
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Charged escopets, and sword in hand, 
To drive them o’er the parapet. 







In silence now the order passes, 
In silence mount the storming masses, 
They darken all the wall ; 
Now sounds the charge — a deafening shout — 
And pealing volleys, ringing out, 
The stoutest might appal. 
Instant the wearied garrison 
Roused, snatched their arms, and rushing on, 
Dealt fast and thick their deadly blows 
Upon their back-recoiling foes. 
A leeaes fell beneath the shock, 
And hundreds to the glacis flock, 
With trembling limbs and wistful eye, 
Eager the backward path to fly. 
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But all in vain: below them see 
Long lines of threatening cavalry. 

*T was death to fly — nor more was fight ; 
So desperation, forced from fright, 

Of genuine courage taking place, 

(As hinds will rush in danger’s face,) 
Impelled them on, like wild herds driven 
Before the angry storms of heaven. 




















A struggle, short but sharp, ensued — 

The field, with dead and deine strewed, 
Told how that field was won ; 

How, maddened at their desperate strait, 

They blindly rushed upon their fate : 

Their fate —in slaughtered heaps to lie, 

And yet achieve a victory ; 

For though in clustering swarms destroyed, 

A fresher swarm supplied the void ; 

Till sank the ‘champions of the right,’ 

Exhausted by the toil of fight ; 

Not vanquished, but ae breath, 

When sated with the work of death. 









Sad, sad the fate of heroes born 
With courage, such as might adorn 
The Paladins of old! 
Men felt the fury of that strife, 
Whose fame, matured by longer life, 
Could never have grown cold. 
And young hearts, too, without a prayer, 
Or mother’s love, or sister’s care, 
To ease the dying breath : 
Frames once so delicately nursed, 
Ghastly and torn, by wretches cursed, 
With scoffs and jeers, in death ! 



















If, Travis, ever courage shone 

With lustre worthy laurel’d crown, 
Twas in thy gallant mien: 

Let funeral strain and lyric lay 

Preserve his memory from decay, 
With poésy’s loftiest pean. 

The stern intrepid Bowre, who 

Danger a thing familiar knew, 

With feeble limbs and fevered frame, 

Not even then forgot his fame ; 

For many a prostrate foeman felt 

The shot his wasting vigor dealt. 
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Nor of the heroes of that day, i 
Forget the dauntless D’Espauier ; 

Nor Mircuesoy, the soul of truth, 

Cropped in the bright flower of his youth ; 4 

Nor Browy, nor Brarr, of honest heart, } 

Who knew no guile, and scorned all art. 4 
q 


But — if none else — remember him, }4 
(The soul of feeling as of whim,) 
Whose heart and hand were free as air, : 
For all who wished that heart to share — 
Whose spirit, independence-fraught, 
Despised pretence, and left unsought | 
All cunning arts, and mean disguise, 

All refuges of lackered lies. 


Stranger ! should in some distant day, 

By chance your wandering footsteps stray 
To where those heroes fought and fell, 
And some old garrulous crone should tell 
The story of a nation’s birth, 

Of human ashes mixed with earth — 

The bodies of the bold and free, 

Who bled and died for liberty — 
Remember, that the name which first 
Warms on her lips, the fondest nurst, 

The kindliest cherished in her breast — 
Of all the martyrs loved the best — 

Will be a name which few now hear, 
Without a saddened thought, or tear ; 

Of one whose crowning acts, through time, 
Have made simplicity* sublime ; 

Whose single mind and honest arts 
*Crocketr endears to all true hearts ! 


Sucu was the strife, and such were they 
Who perished in this fatal fray. 

If, in that strife, ’t were given to see 

The glory of Thermopyle, 

That glory seemed like sun-set’s light, 
Athwart a troubled ocean’s night, 

While hollow murmurs o’er the deep, 
And clouds of growing blackness sweep ; 
Feeling his Seadent hopes expire 

On San Antonio’s funeral fire, 

Young Texian Freedom, wrapt in gloom, 
Seemed hastening to a bloody tomb. 


False fears! — the gloom was that of morn, 
The darkest just before the dawn. 
For from the ashes of the dead 
“Arose an armed dragon’s head, 
With glance of fate, and sting of death, 
To all who felt his blasting breath. 
Like the old guardian of the fleece, 
Save that no gold could buy his peace, 
It stood as watchful, stern, and true, 
Where’er the flag of freedom flew ; 
But, when it saw that banner wave 
In triumph o’er Oppression’s grave, 
It closed its eyes, exulting cried, 
‘The martyrs are avenged !’ — and died. 


* David’s quaint ‘Go ahead "’ is now classical. 
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THE PORTICO. 


IN commencing that series of essays, which we propose to comprise 
within a work denominated ‘ The Portico,’ it may gratify the curiosity 
of our readers to be informed of the circumstances which gave rise to 
this appellation, as well as of the character and pretensions of the wri- 
ters from whose productions they are to anticipate the entertainment — of 
whatever nature it may prove — which shall be furnished to them. Hav- 
ing spent nearly half a century in the pursuits of study, as far as an 
attendance upon occasional duties of my profession would allow, while 
on a tour through Europe, I fell into a casual conversation with an 
English gentleman, in London, by the name of Bacon, who, I found, 
was inspired with an enthusiasm for science and literature similar to 
my own, and who, having been left by his father in the possession of a 
large estate, had been enabled from his earliest youth to devote himself 
exclusively to the acquisition of knowledge. This gentleman, as Dr. 
Johnson remarked of Mr. Burke, was a man in whose presence it was 
impossible to remain, even for a moment, without being impressed with a 
favorable opinion of his character and pretensions, from the exquisite 
finish and just proportions of his figure, the intellectual expression of 
his countenance, and the elegance of his address. Having discovered, 
from a more intimate acquaintance with him, that his intellectual and 
moral qualities fully realized all the expectations which had been exci- 
ted by his personal appearance, and that his mind was enriched with 
all the treasures of learning, his taste improved by a familiarity with the 
finest models of writing, as well as his heart formed for the residence of 
avery virtue, I could not fail to imbibe an ardent attachment to his per- 
son, and desire a continuance of that intercourse which had thus hap- 
pily commenced between us. With this last view, I proposed that he 
should become the companion of my intended journey through the Con- 
tinent, which proposal being readily accepted, we travelled together 
through France, Germany, Switzerland. and Italy, making ourselves 
acquainted with all their monuments of art, their sciences, their politi- 
cal institutions and laws, and their prevalent habits and manners. Du- 
ring this review, I was struck and delighted, with the profoundness of 
his reflections, his nice perceptions of excellence in painting, statu- 
ary and fine writing, the extent to which he had pushed his inquiries 
into the different branches of knowledge, and his familiarity with all 
the greatest productions of genius, both in ancient and modern times. 
Before our return to Paris, on my way to America, our prepossessions 
had ripened into so confirmed a friendship, that the idea of a separation 
from him was one of the most painful which could be presented to my 
imagination, and my ingenuity was excited into most strenuous exer- 
tion to prevent, if possible, so disagreeable a result. While my mind 
was occupied with the projection of schemes for this purpose —that 
kind of schemes which assume, at first, the appearance of day-dreams 
that flit through a fervid fancy, and immediately disappear — a fortunate 
contingency brought us into the society of a French gentleman by the 
name of Rochefoucault, a collateral descendant of the celebrated author, 
who, like ourselves, although a politician by profession, and deeply in- 
terested in the triumph of the liberal party in Paris, had seized every 
opportunity of imbuing his understanding with elegant letters. We 
now formed a trio of students, whose supreme object of pursuit was the 
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promotion of knowledge, and I determined to broach to them a plan 
which had been with me the subject of many a moment of contempla- 
tion, but which I had hitherto regarded as one of those castles in the 
air, of which my mind was always fertile, and which, after regaling my 
fancy for a season, had perished like ‘the baseless fabric of a vision, 
and left not a wreck behind.’ This was no less than, with the property 
which we all possessed, that was very large, and after enlisting other 
adventurers in our enterprise, to pass into the United States, the land of 
perfect freedom in thought and action, and establish a villa, which 
should be modelled according to our own conceptions, and after the 
example of the greatest man among the Romans, denominated Tuscu- 
lum. While theemigrants whom we brought from Europe, added to the 
native citizens whom we should collect upon our ian should be en- 
gaged in the usual occupations of industry, our plan was, that the leading 
members of this little community should so organize the association, 
as that the amplest provision should be made for the advancement of 
science, and the cultivation of literature and the arts. No sooner was 
my scheme unfolded, than it met with the hearty concurrence of my 
friends and companions, and joined by other literati and intelligent men, 
as well as a competent number of artizans and husbandmen, disposed to 
seek their fortunes in the new world, we were readily transferred across 
the Atlantic. After taking a survey of every position in the country, 
the most favorable for our purpose, we at length determined to fix upon 
the beautiful village of Elizabeth-town, in New-Jersey, as asite which, 
from its vicinity to New-York, our great emporium of commerce, 
unites all the advantages of the city and country, of retirement, and 
of polished intercourse with men. After erecting comfortable dwellings 
for all the citizens, neat but unostentatious habitations for ourselves, we 
have reared, also, a large public edifice, in which we have arranged a 
library, comprising all the greatest works of genius, constructed rooms 
for our specimens of statuary and painting, and our philosophical ap- 
paratus, as well as a hall in which our little senate meets to discuss 
matters of science, and read the productions of its members. To this 
building we have annexed a portico, in imitation of the academy at 
Athens, as a place of resort for our literati, in which they regale them- 
selves from the fatigues of study during the refreshing coolness of morn- 
ing and evening, engaged in literary converse, canvassing the merits of 
the authors which they peruse, and indulging their reflections upon 
men and things. 

These are the writers, together with others whose names and pre- 
tensions will be revealed in due time, who, with their wives and families, 
some of whom have no slight claims both in prose and poetry, will 
issue from the Portico that series of essays, which shall be supremely 
devoted to the cultivation of science and letters, to improvements in the 
arts, the promotion of virtue, morals, and religion, the rectification of 
public errors, and the polish and refinement of our manners. Our pur- 
pose, to which we shall be vigilantly attentive, is to investigate and con- 
firm the truth, and banish false and mischievous opinions; to discounte- 
nance vice, and give encouragement to piety and virtue; to carry defeat 
and utter discomfiture into the ranks of skepticism and impiety; to 
awake an unquenchable attachment to our present constitutions and 
laws ; to humanize the feelings, and refine the taste of the community ; 
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and, in a word, to acquit ourselves as good citizens of this noble repub- 
lic, anxious for its safety and perpetuity, and striving to advance it in 
every pursuit which can confer true honor upon a nation, promote its 
substantial welfare, and insure its real aggrandizement and felicity. We 
solicit no more respect for our opinions, or submission to our authority, 
than are due to the intrinsic evidence which is shed around them, and 
the arguments by which they are sustained. Inasmuch as it has 
formed the strenuous labors of our lives to arrive at a comprehension 
of the profound lessons of philosophy, and just conceptions of men and 
things, we trust, when we attempt to communicate our views to others, 
they will be received with candor, estimated with impartiality, and ob- 
tain that credit and currency among our readers to which they may be 
fairly entitled by any merits they may claim. The public mind, in this 
country, stands in great need of a new and more efficient impulse to 
be given to it, in the direction of science, literature and the arts. While 
our citizens discover unusual activity and energy, and have attained 
astonishing success in every other pursuit, the interests of learning and 
the elegant arts alone have been allowed to languish, and are compara- 
tively underrated and despised. It is time that we should be awakened 
from a torpor so fatal to the best interests and highest glory of the na- 
tion, and begin to lay the foundations of her future scientific reputation, 
and progressive advancement in polite learning. To accomplish this 
desirable purpose, the members of the 'Tusculan Senate, aided by many 
who have just literary pretensions in their little community, will de- 
vote all the debates and decisions of their council, and the best per- 
formances of their genius, under the full assurance, that every enter- 
prise of this nature, however humble it may be, and imperfectly exe- 
cuted, must contribute, in some slight degree, to the improvement of 
the public mind, and the promotion of the real prosperity and highest 
aggrandizement of the state. : 

The following was the first paper presented to our Senate, read and 
approved by them, and its publication ordered in ‘ The Portico.’ 


THE PORTICO. 


NUMBER ONE. 


‘Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
lntulet agresti Latio. Horace. 
Tue Roman writer, in the passage which forms our motto, bestows 
upon the Greeks the highest honor to which a nation can attain, and in 
comparison with which, all the splendor of conquest, the renown of mar- 
tial exploits, and the pomp and magnificence of triumphs, upon any just 
computation of human greatness, fade and disappear. In the history ofthe 
world, it has, by frequent repetition, become an object of mere vulgar ambi- 
tion to overrun by force of arms a neighboring state, to display superiority 
in military skill and prowess, to discomfit its forces, and reduce it to sub- 
jection. But it will ever remain an effort of genuine glory and elevated 
emulation, to gain préeminence in sciente, literature, and the arts; to 
enlighten the nations with the researches and discoveries of philosophy, 
and to polish, refine, and humanize their habits and manners, by awaken- 
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ing among them a taste for liberal and elegant pursuits. These are 
triumphs of the understanding, that confer upon a people truly desi- 
rable distinction, and erect to their glory imperishable monuments. 
Upon an impartial review of the history of man, and when all those 
events have passed away, which once interested and agitated the world, 
who would place in competition the renown obtained by the Romans 
in their sanguinary career of conquests, with the peaceful victories of 
Greece, and with the honors reflected on her by the wisdom of her sages, 
the celebrity of her schools, and the profound lessons of philosophy 
which she has transmitted as a rich inheritance to all succeeding ages ? 
It is not so much by her military superiority, and the successful pro- 
gress of her armies in the subjugation of surrounding states, that 
Rome herself is presented to our view as an object of enviable dis- 
tinction, as in the successful competition into which she finally entered 
with her captive, in the cultivation of science, and the productions of her 
genius. 

By these calm and philosophic reflections upon the past history of our 
race, mankind should be awakened to a just discernment of the sources 
of real greatness, and the foundations of permanent reputation. In 
reference to all these objects of national desire, since the settlement of 
this western world, and the establishment of the North American 
Republic, a new volume is unfolded in the history of man, and a new 
field of moral and political experiment explored, from which the pro- 
foundest lessons of wisdom are to be reaped by us and our posterity. 
Had England succeeded in reducing to subjection her revolting colonies, 
the effort might have enhanced the lustre of her military fame, but it 
would have purchased for her less genuine glory, and beneficial pre- 
dominance, than that which she is at this moment acquiring, from the 
influence which she exerts to the advantage of both nations, in transmit- 
ting to us, under suitable modifications, her political maxims, her 
laws, her religion, her sciences and arts, the productions of her genius, 
and the incomputable advantages of her commercial, literary, and 
social intercourse. The reduction of this country to submission, would 
indeed have retained in her possession one of the most powerful of her 
national arms; but what would these advantages have proved, to herself 
and the world, when compared with those which both are now deriving 
from the growth and prosperity of a free and noble state in this western 
hemisphere, with which she sustains amicable relations, and cultivates 
commercial intercourse? Had we remained in a state of dependence 
and vassalage to her,our citizens might have been summoned from 
their peaceful occupations to swell the numbers in her fleets and armies, 
and our resources exhausted to replenish her coffers with supplies ; but 
the limbs of our nation would have been perpetually cramped by arbi- 
trary decrees of her cabinet, our free action impaired by encroachments 
from the monarchy, and our trade shackled, and population limited, by 
unwholesome restrictions upon our commerce and manufacturies. Has 
it not, then, been preferable, both to England and the world, as well as 
so greatly to ourselves, that a mighty republic should have been thus 
early constituted in the new world, which, availing itself of all the 
lights it can derive from the mother country, shall extend over so large 
a portion of the globe the discoveries of science, and improvements in 
the arts, the principles of free and equal government, the finest pro- 
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ductions in prose and poetry, and the habits and manners of civilized 
society ; while, at the same time, it casts into the treasury of knowledge 
its own inventions, discoveries, and improvements? No event which 
ever transpired in the course of human affairs, save the promulgation 
of christianity, and the reformation by Luther, was ever more auspicious 
to our race, under all its aspects, than the separation of the United 
States from the British empire, at the period of our revolutionary war. 
This is the view which will be taken of the subject by the enlightened 
statesman, as well as the philosopher and philanthropist, through all 
future ages. Never was a finer field of philosophical speculation, and 
political experiment, presented to the inspection of mankind, or a theatre 
upon which all that is transacting could be more deeply interesting to 
the sincere lover of his race, than is at this time exhibited in these 
United States. Those writers and travelers, who have passed through 
our country in a humor of censure and bitterness, and viewing every 
object and event through the jaundiced vision of prejudice and antipathy, 
have seemed to delight in propagating the tales of scandal and villifica- 
tion, have paid as poor a compliment to their own philosophical discern- 
ment and liberality of thinking, as to the character and pretensions of 
the people whom they were so solicitous to traduce. How different 
would be the decision which would be pronounced upon our claims 
by such illustrious men as Locke, Montesquieu, and Cicero, could they 
arise from the dead, and contemplate a nation modelling its constitutions 
and laws upon those principles, and displaying that simplicity in its 
manners, of which they could only dream in speculation, without antici- 
pating the happiness of beholding them really exemplified in practice ! 

The United States, at this moment, in spite of all that can be alleged 
by its calumniators and villifiers, presents to the eye of the spectator a 
spectacle unseen before in the history of our race, and a theatre of mo- 
ral and political action more interesting to the philosopher and philan- 
thropist, than was ever previously exhibited upon the earth. The 
states and republics of ancient and modern times, great and signalized 
as they were, sink into diminution, when brought in competition with 
that magnificent fabric of well-defined and accurately-balanced consti- 
tutional law which is found in our country; that equal distribution of 
rights and privileges; that lenity but efficiency in government; that per- 
fect defence and protection extended to citizens of all classes and condi- 
tions ; that entire equality which is maintained among all the mem- 
bers of the body politic, and that harmonious action of the whole com- 
plicated system, which so controls and regulates its parts as to constrain 
the greatest citizen to yield submission to its power, while the meanest 
is not insensible of its care. In what part of the world before, was 
ever so mild and paternal a government found competent to the preser- 
vation of peace, order, and subordination, over so vast an extent of 
country? When was a single central power, without any exertion 
of violence or tyranny, found able to hold, in just balance, twenty- 
six, in some respects, sovereign states, and, like the sun in the pla- 
netary system, sustaining them in their orbits, without interfering with 
their movements, or allowing them to deviate from their appointed 
tracks? What nation before, extending over various latitudes, and 
distinguished in different climates by discordant institutions, habits, 
and manners, was ever so firmly united by the bonds of common 
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interest, and attachment to their common union, and discovered itself 
ready to sacrifice every prejudice, passion, and partial consideration to 
the general welfare? Where shall we find the state, which, although 
composed of a mixed assemblage from all nations, has enjoyed such un- 
bounded liberty without licentiousness ; so much tolerance in religious 
opinion; so much zeal in their several creeds, without bigotry or 
persecution; and which, amidst all its contests, dangers, and disasters, 
has evinced such unshaken fortitude, forbearance, and moderation, and 
with unexampled intelligence and patriotism, has at last yielded to the 
suggestions of wisdom, and the dictates of prudence and sound policy? 
Surely never was a community placed by the providence of Heaven, un- 
der circumstances so favorable to the enjoyment of free institutions and 
wholesome laws; and never did a people more signally avail itselfof the 
beneficence of Providence to the promotion of its interest and glory! May 
that same benignity of Heaven which has extended these blessings to 
the present generation, transmit them with abundant increase, and the 
largest accumulations, to our remotest posterity! Mr. Addison, in one 
of the numbers of his Spectator, congratulates himself and Englishmen 
of his day, that they lived in such a country, and at such a period of 
the world; and well might he indulge a patriotic pride upon that topic, 
inasmuch as he flourished in the age of Newton, Locke, Clarke, and 
all those illustrious men, who, together with himself, formed the 
brightest constellation that ever shed illumination through a communi- 
ty. In like manner we may declare in sincerity, and we hope with- 
out presumption or undue exultation, that had we been allowed to select 
the period in which we would prefer to spend our life upon earth, we 
could not have fixed upon an era, from the formation of Adam to the 
present moment, more favorable than our own age and country to a ra- 
tional enjoyment, and the highest cultivation of our faculties, more auspi- 
cious to the future welfare of our race, more redundant with present cir- 
cumstances of complacency and satisfaction, and more cheered by auspices 
of desirable results in future. What can be more gratifying to the libe- 
ral and patriotic mind, than the opening prospects of our own country, 
and the whole civilized world at this period! The nations of Europe 
are undergoing a great moral renovation; the many are awaking to a 
just comprehension of their rights; and liberal principles are dissolving 
before them the maxims of tyranny, the institutions of oppression, and 
the powers of bigotry and persecution. In our own country, our rights 
and liberties are secured by the impregnable strong-holds of constitu- 
tional law and municipal regulations; man walks abroad in his native 
dignity and majesty, lord of the soil upon which he treads. The germs 
of genius are allowed to shoot forth in wildest luxuriance, unchecked 
by artificial distinctions, and umrepressed by odious restraints. The 
vleinnans of useful knowledge are universally diffused; the sciences, 
elegant letters, and the arts, are freely cultivated, and the human mind, 
released from the shackles of prejudice and error in which it has been 
bound for ages, is allowed toexpand all its faculties, and pursue its in- 
quiries into the dominions of truth and nature, unawed by that despotism 
which hitherto made it afraid, and unrestrained by that fiat of bigotry 
and intolerance which proclaimed, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther, and here shall thy proud steps be stayed.’ Did the world, then, 
ever before open a scene of such rational enjoyment to mankind, ex- 
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tend to them a harvest of so rich blessings in possession, or enliven them 
with the prospect of so good things to come? The mind of the ge- 
nuine lover of his race is invigorated and enlarged, by the contempla- 
tion of that scene now exhibited to view, and enlivened through all its 
faculties, by the opening prospects both of the old and new world. 


Mariaco.p. 





LIFE. 

















‘So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves to the pale realms of shade, 
Where each shall take his station in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go, not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.’ THANATOP#IS, 


*T 1s pleasant, as a gentle boy, in the sunny morning hours, 

To chase that thief, the bee, about, that steals from garden-flowers ; 
To peep into the robin’s nest, pondering o’er all I heard 

Of those dead babes, lost in the wood, and covered by the bird, 

Or gaze upon my mother’s face, when her magic tale is told 

Of wise Aladdin’s lamp, that poured a stream of pearls and gold, 
Or kneel by my low bed, at eve, and with feted tind to pray 
That God eee guard my pillow well until the dawning day. 

























*T is pleasant, as the reckless youth, on the gallant courser borne, 
To scour the glen, with merry men, to the huntsman’s winding horn, 
Or with my graceful dog to tread the forest’s tangled wood, 

And in the haunts of forest birds, with stealthy step intrude ; 

To mingle in the mazy dance, amid the festal throng, 

Where one with satin-slippered fot, so lightly moves along, 

Or in her bower, with roses wreathed, to watch the moonbeams throw 
Their soft romantic light upon her changing cheek and brow. 


*T is pleasant, as the man, world-taught, with high, determined heart, 
To tread life’s busy, crowded stage, and act th’ allotted part; 
When fretted with its noisy scenes, delighted turn to home, 

And feel there is a spirit there, will gladden when I come; 

To pore with wasted midnight lamp, o’er page of olden time, 

O’er mighty Milton’s ’raptured verse, or Spenser’s wizard rhyme, 
Or, fancy-wrapt, in wildest dream, ask the wan stars to tell 

If in those far unfathomed spheres, the chainless soul shall dwell. 






’T is pleasant, as the aged sire, by the children-circled hearth, _ 
To sit, and hear the simplest words to their gay hearts make mirth, 
To have them climb my feeble knee, and with a gentle care 

Enring their tiny fingers with my silvery locks of hair ; 

And on the quiet Sabbath-day, the minster’s path to take, 

To offer up that touching prayer, the old alone can make: . 
‘Father, this world is beautiful — oT band hath formed it so — H ’ 
But I am very weary now, and shall be glad to go.’ - S 


Elizabeth-town, (N. J.,) 1836. 
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PASSAGES 


FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE CONNECTICUT SCHOOL-MASTER. 


NUMBER ONE. 


‘Ir thou knewest my modesty and simplicity, thou wouldst easily pardon and for- 
give what is amiss that shall follow. But I will presume of thy good favor and gra- 
cious acceptance, gentle reader. Out of an assured hope and confidence thereof, I will 
begin.’ Burton. 


‘Boston!’ said [—‘it is impossible: I had not thought of such a 
thing. Ido not deny it isa fine city; ’t would be delightful; a peo- 
ple so literary, and polished, and withal so hospitable! The heart,’ 
continued I, ‘ would expand there in a week more than in an age in 
many other places of a more genial climate. Under such gentle influ- 
ences, how would its affections shoot forth, and our humanity as well as 
our ‘divinity’ stir within us! But it is all in vain, Edward,’ said I, re- 
covering from my warmth; ‘I cannot go: aschool-teacher’s purse is 
lanker than his person. What a world, Ned, this is! It has ever been 
so; its greatest benefactors receive the least of its favors. Here are 
twenty rich men, upon whose sons I have spent a year of toil and care. 
I have planned by night, and labored by day, until the sources of life 
are well nigh exhausted — and this, not in decorating their persons — 
not in gratifying their pride, and pampering their appetites — but i in 
adorning their minds — in nourishing their genius — in creating a thirst 
for knowledge ; in fine, in making them men — such men as shall trans- 
mit with honor the names of their fathers to after ages. And for this 
service to the sons, what did I get from the sires? the pittance of a few 
dollars, which came like pulling so many teeth. Faithless teachers, I 
grant, are well enough rewarded ; but did not Mrs. Blank, at the close 
of last quarter, say her son never learnt till he came to me? And 
did not ’Squire James tell me, the other day, I had been the making of 
his son, for which he was very thankful? Thankful! And here a 
little while ago, because his horse did not quite suit him, he exchanged 
him for another. at only the difference of two hundred and fifty dollars! 
Yes,’ said I, ‘their sons may be horses and asses too — they shall 
have no more of my teaching !’ 

‘True, said I, coming back to the subject, ‘ it does not cost as much 
to travel as when my grandfather, to save expense, used to make us his 
annual visit of forty miles, on his white-faced old mare, with his oats 
behind him; but then neither can one travel in the same way. When 
a man might tie his own horse, and take care of his own cloak and 
trunk, he carried both a heavier pocket and a lighter heart. But now, 
if one is to be a gentleman, he must pay others for these services, w hile 
he feels more anxiety than if he performed them himself. And then so 
many modern offices of kindness, all contrived to get your money; 
this negro bowing up to you with the politeness of a Frenchman, to 
take your hat and cane; another brushing you when you are not dusty ; 
and a third, under pretence of holding your stirrup or reins, stand- 
ing in the way, as you mount your horse, or enter your carriage. 

* Beside, I must be new ly accoutred. Here in the country, where 
I have few acquaintances, and fewer friends, and where I can steal to my 
school by a private path—in such a place,’ said I, looking at my 
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thread-bare coat, ‘I can dress with less care; and if my wash-woman, 
who now for three years has sent in her small bill regularly on quarter- 
day, does know of the scantiness of my stock of small clothes, and to 
what shifts Lam driven to make them last round the year, why it is 
nothing new to her, and she knows my means. But I cannot do thus 
in Boston. I have acharacter to acquire there. And not only should 
I be ashamed to visit so refined a city without new linen, but if the 
fashion is in vogue there which prevails here, I should fail of all notice 
or respect, without a pair of high-healed boots. Ah me miserum! I 
thank you, Edward, for the proposal; but I cannot do it.’ 

Edward, my son —for this diary is intended for my children, 
should [ ever have any, which I greatly hope, and doubt not there will 
be sons among them, to the eldest of which I leave this manuscript in 
special trust — Edward was your father’s best friend. He checked his 
wayward moods, he calmed his stormy hours; and when, Laura : 
I have been chilled by thy coldness, and pierced by the rejection of my 
proffered love —as, alas! is still the case —then has the warmth of 
his friendship, and the balm of his kindness, restored me to somewhat 
of the cheerfulness of life. 

My friend’s purse was as overflowing as his heart. ‘I know,’ said 
he, ‘Harry, your slender means; ‘but then you cannot always stay 
here; your cheek is growing too pale and too hollow. This trip is 
just what you need; and as I want some one to laugh, to sing, to talk 
with me, the performance of these offices shall be all it shall cost 
you.’ 

I could never yet find it in my heart to reject a favor. In the first 
place, there is something repulsive in it. Your friend wishes to make 
proof of his affection, as well as gratify his own feelings, and is met on 
the very threshhold of his benevolence with a cold negative. And then, 
it requires a nicety, which a character as awkward as I am is wholly 
unable to hit. It will not do to say every thing, when you refuse a 
kindness: your terms must be choice — your ‘ words fitly spoken.’ But 
if you accept it, it is the easiest thing in the world to make a hearty 
declaration of thanks, and all is done. They may say what they 
please, but for my own part, [should much rather accept even a fortune, 
than refuse a glass of soda. Beside, look at it in its general bearings — 
and this is the true test. If I refuse a favor, my neighbor may — and 
should all the world do the same, what would become of the friendly 
interchange of society ?— of those kindly offices which so pervade 
with sunshine and warmth the bosoms of men? Would there not 
come a frost over the budding affections — the winding tendrils of the 
heart —as they steal forth to meet or to clasp some loved object? 
‘Beshrew me,’ said I, ‘if lam ever accessory to bringing such a wintry 
coldness over a single human breast !’ 





Hoc habeo obfirmatum: ’t is determined; I will bear thee company. 
Shouldst thou be sick, I will attend thee; or melancholy, I will cheer 
thee. I will beguile thee of the tediousness of the way, and sweeten to 
thee thus much of the journey of life. 

How many sober reflections does one unavoidably fall into, in pre- 
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paring for a ‘eliprt tour of only two or three weeks! If he be rich, he 
finds that ali his wealth cannot secure him from petty vexations w ithout, 
nor from restlessness within. He meant to have started on Monday ; 
but through the negligence of his partner, a certain business transac- 
tion, which must be attended to before he goes, cannot be closed till 
Tuesday. His new dress does no justice to his form, and has been sent 
in too late to admit of remedy. Shall he go, too, by land or water ? — by 
public or by private conveyance ?— shall he take this or that elegance 
or convenience ?— are questions which trouble him the more that they 
are of little importance; and show him, much more than matters of 
graver moment, ‘that all i is vanity.’ 

‘And if he be poor,’ said I, bringing together my slender wardrobe, 
‘he is silently yet effectually reminded of his humble condition, and 
that he, at least, has not enough of the goods of this world to seduce 
him with any sort of reason from those ‘of another. These, added I, 
filling up the interstices of my trunk with two or three pairs of venera- 
ble-looking stockings, ‘these were made with my mother’s own hands— 
at least the most of them —for I see the extremities of their founda- 
tions have been embossed with external work of a posterior date. ’T is 
after the fashion of the old castles of England, whose ruins have been 
repaired in suceessive ages, by half a dozen different kinds of work- 
manship.’ 

Little didst thou think, my motae: when I went forth from thee, 
some seven years agone, into this rough and jostling world, that 1 should 
become so great a man; that I should have charge of a select school in 
this flourishing village, in a direct line between those seats of science 
and of wealth, New-Haven and New- York; that I should be ranked 
almost if not quite next to the minister; and ‘should teach young gen- 
tlemen and ladies Virgil and astronomy ! To thy virtues I owe it, 
who wouldst never allow me to be idle, and who, to create within me 
habits of industry, madest me the while to sew and knit, which even 
now saves me many a penny in my lowly fortunes. 

Lowly fortunes! Heavens and earth!—the greatest men in the 
world have been poor; ‘tis sometimes the lot of true talent and 
genius. Yes, I thank thee, thou Giver of life to me, that thou didst not 
also give me wealth, to tempt me from the path of greatness — that 
thou hast not left me without those incentives to action, which the rich 
never feel. 

And yet if one, after having acquired proper habits, and manliness 
ef character, could meet with a comely fortune, it could not do him 
much harm. But, dear Laura, though thou art well endowed, yet not 
from such considerations, as thou knowest, and I have often sworn to 
thee, have I fastened my heart on thee. No, inexorable girl! it is for 
thine own sweet self—thy rare and surpassing excellence. Could I but 
carry with me asI go, the assurance of thy affectionate regard, ’t would 
sweeten every sight and every sound. So thou wilt not let me ‘ visit 
thee at thy father’s this summer or autumn!’ ene I forget thee, 
amid the novel charms of Boston, ’t were right. should I conti- 
nue warm, when she is so cold? One might as well ral look for an icicle 
to melt at the north-west corner of my school-house, in the middle of 
January, as for her tothaw. And yet, ‘dark-eyed one!’ can I forget 
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the love I have borne thee, for these more than three years? Perish 
the thought! 


The first dark eye that charm’d us, 
Is last to lose its light; 

The glance that first disarm’d us, 

Is strongest in its might ; 


The voice that first enchanted, 
Is sweetest in its tone; 

The kiss we first implanted, 
Has fragrance all its own. 


*T is like to be fragrant, when I kiss her. And this coat which I 
got, nothing doubting to visit her in it this glorious fall, will be utter- 
ly spoiled by my jaunt. If I put it here in the top of my trunk, its 
skirts are all wrinkled, and its collar crushed; and if I wear it on the 
road, its glory is equally tarnished. A plague take it! I could con- 
jugate ‘ amo’ as easily again as ‘fix’ this coat. My friends are right: 
I have given myself toe much to books. 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER’S SONG. 











Here ’s an arm for thee, my country ! 
*T will far and sternly dare, 

When the cloudy battle gathers dark, 

And the war shouts rend the air. 


Here ’s a heart for thee, my country! 

Free be its red blood spilt : 
A coward ! —’tis the man who yields, 
While one warm pulse is felt! 





Here’s a soul for thee, my country! 
A firm, determined soul — 

Press on to glory or the grave, 

Press to the hero’s goal! 






My beautiful green country ! 
A glorious realm is thine, 

With the oceans for thy mighty bounds — 

Our eagles sweep their brine. 













Land of our patriot fathers! 
Land of the ‘mighty free! 
Here’s along hurrah for Washington, : 
And his home of liberty ! 






Lift the noble flag above us! 

Let the stormy war-drums roll ; _ 
Those stars are high as the warriors hopes — $ 
That music speaks his soul. 









Arm for the stirring conflict ! 
Let the serried spears flash high : 

Arm! for the God of battle leads 

Our hosts to victory ! 


Education. Pepe: 


EDUCATION. 


THE great activity which is displayed in all the movements of the 
American people, is calculated to produce the grandest results, and 
whatever direction it pursues, must exercise a powerful influence upon 
their condition and destiny. Objects of popular affection are fondly 
cherished, and their accomplishment is prosecuted with the most ardent 
assiduity, and undeviating constancy. Education has always been held 
by them in the highest estimation, and the time, it is to be hoped, is not 
far distant, when it will be pursued with similar ardor and results, dis- 
played in those magnificent improvements which shed so much honor 
upon the genius, patriotism, and enterprise of the country. 

Popular feeling, when once thoroughly embarked in the prosecution 
of it, will exhibit a loftiness of tone, and a splendor of success, unequal- 
led in other parts of the earth. Every effort should be made to hasten 
the arrival of the time, when the institutions for the diffusion of know- 
ledge shall occupy their appropriate ascendancy in the minds and affec- 
tions of the people. Before this can occur, education must be more 
generally and closely adapted to their wants and condition. 

The literary world has been agitated by a controversy whether the 
collegiate system in vogue is correct —as if there were any branch of 
learning which, in its appropriate sphere, does not deserve cultivation, 
or as if the same course of instruction should be arbitrarily applied to 
all classes of society. An inflexible standard is assumed, and men 
are required to conform to it, however uncongenial to their condition. 
Thousands who cannot reach it, are thus neglected, and the great mass 
of the people are, from their necessary avocations and mode of life, 
deprived of the benefits derived from the acquisition of the elements 
of practical knowledge, which would be eagerly acquired if properly 
taught, and would furnish the most desirable aid in the various pursuits 
by which a subsistence is obtained. 

Little of the intelligence that pervades the country is acquired in 
schools. Men pick up their information in travelling, from news- 
papers, and by political controversies. How grand wouldbe the result, 
if to these opportunities, and the incessant stimulus of an active and 
vigorous state of society, could be added early and general instruction 
in the arts and sciences ! 

The standard of intelligence varies in different communities. A 
comparison between our own and other countries is sufficient to teach 
us the practicability of elevating the intelligence and the morals ofa 
whole nation, so as to quicken the movements of life, increase the 
industry, and promote the happiness of society. 

A contracted system of education possesses numerous evils. It is 
apt to create a class of superficial scholars, who, by their vanity and 
arrogance, bring learning into disrepute. It encouragesa most erroneous 
impression among parents, that the expense of education is thrown 
away, unless their children embark in one of the learned professions, 
thereby creating a sort of monopoly of knowledge, and depriving a 
large part of society of the advantages to be derived from it. We want 
a higher grade of education for mechanics, merchants, and farmers, to 
whom knowledge should be considered as essential as to the members 
of the learned professions. It is a lamentable fact, that a large portion, 
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even of our men of wealth, are without the cultivation essential to the 
proper enjoyment of their property. Numerous examples abound of 
the neglect of education by the very persons whose opportunities are 
the most extensive, and from whom the country has the right to expect 
the highest grade of excellence. It is to be hoped that the time will 
speedily arrive when education will be conducted on a more extensive 
scale, and that the higher branches of it will be viewed by the people 
with the same regard that is bestowed on primary schools. 

Every new institution increases the number of scholars, by extending 
the facilities of education, and opening a closer and more extensive inter- 
course with the community : as the points of contact with the people are 
increased, a love of knowledge is more widely diffused, and the impul- 
ses to exertion acquire additional energy. Education, instead of being 
confined to the few, dispenses its blessings over a larger surface, and 
takes a firmer hold on the habits and feelings of society. 

The system of collegiate education which now prevails, is mainly 
adapted to the improvement of youth destined for professional avoca- 
tions, or for such as possess the wealth which exempts them from other 
than literary labors. The diffusion of knowledge ona more extensive 
scale, and in a greater variety of forms, would promote the safety and 
prosperity of the country, and widen the sphere of individual usefulness 
and enjoyment. There is scarcely a medium between what is consi- 
dered as a complete course of education, and the scanty provision so 
parsimoniously made for primary instruction. Yet it is apparent that 
one system cannot be suitable to all classes of society. 

In acquiring the learning useful to professional men, mechanics, 
agriculturalists, and merchants, are apt to neglect the knowledge con- 
nected with the pursuits by which their subsistence must be obtained. 
Mercantile schools, in our large cities, would be productive of vast 
benefit. A race of men would spring up under their fostering care, 
who would do honor to the nation. A shop-keeper, a captain of a 
merchantman, a clerk, or a broker, would not be the worse for having 
devoted a portion of his boyhood to the acquisition of practical know- 
ledge, illustrating or adorning his respective occupation. A founda- 
tion would thus be laid for subsequent improvement. Men embarked 
in commercial pursuits, whether on the ocean or on the land, would feel 
the invigorating influence of scientific attainments, within the compass of 
their occupations, which would refresh the fatigue of labor, and guide 
the course of industry. 

The influence upon society, by the establishment of institutions 
peculiarly adapted to the improvement of agriculturalists, cannot be 
surpassed by any other scheme for its advancement. Agricultural 
schools, where the acquisition of science would be increased, and ren- 
dered more valuable by practical illustrations of its nature and uses, 
would be the means of fostering a race of hardy, industrious, and 
enlightened citizens, whose rural pursuits and extensive knowledge 
would render them the bulwarks of their country, and the successful 
patrons of virtue and intelligence. 

There is no portion of the community which has more seriously suffered 
for the want of a good system of education, than the agricultural. 
With an occupation préeminently adapted to be the companion of 
science, enjoying the calm seclusion of rural life, exempt from the vexa- 
tions and turmoil which beset men engaged in other avocations, the 
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farmer requires the invigorating power of mental exercise, and needs 
some congenial pursuit to expand and replenish his intellect. Corpo- 
really employed, his mind has abundant leisure, and cannot fail to 
degenerate, and be injured by listlessness, and the want of healthful 
excitement. The beauties of creation which surround him are often 
not understood, because science has never developed their mysteries, nor 
taught him to enjoy their charms. The heavens, glowing with the 
brilliancy of other worlds, afford him neither delight nor instruction ; 
the soil which he cultivates, abounds with intellectual] treasures, hidden 
from him by the veil of ignorance, which early neglect has deprived 
him of the power of removing ; the plants which so luxuriantly flourish 
around him, furnish a volume for study, full of pleasure and usefulness, 
but education has never taught him to comprehend the instruction they 
convey: the book of nature is, in fact, to him a dead letter, or but 
darkly understood, while he drags along an existence, unprofitable and 
pleasureless, when compared to the enjoyments he might possess, and 
the usefulness which would distinguish his career, if knowledge had 
early been his companion, and had shed its benign influence over his 
th. 

a economical and well-organized system would extend to the labor- 
ing classes opportunities of acquiring education. Farms, appropriated to 
the purposes of instruction, would not only afford the means of a prac- 
tical application of the principles of science, but would lessen the 
expense. Horticultural schools, in the neighborhood of large cities, 
would be invaluable acquisitions, not only by increasing the numbers 
and skill of those engaged in a most useful and delightful employment, 
but by the models of gardens, and the opportunities for experiments 
they would furnish. The whole community would speedily feel the 
benefit of them. Destitute children might be collected, and by a cheap 
course of education, placed in a condition of comparative independence. 
The instruction of a few months may give to the character of a youth a 
permanent impression, and fix his destiny for life. By giving variety 
to the character of schools, the wants of all ean be supplied ; and society 
thus confers on its offspring a parental blessing, and receives in return 
the support and gratification of filial excellence and affection. 

Our larger institutions should receive the most efficient encourage- 
ment. The country cannot exist without them. Their numbers should 
be increased, and the sphere of their usefulness extended. An uni- 
versity, at the seat of government, was one of the earliest and most 
fondly-cherished projects of the founders of our political institutions. 
With a sagacity which false reasoning could not delude, and a patriot- 
ism which raised them above the influence of prejudice and selfishness, 
they properly appreciated the advantages of rendering the federal capi- 
tal a seat of learning, and the centre of literary as well as of political 
intelligence. The benefits which would result from it, cannot be exag- 
gerated. The peculiar condition of the seat of government increases 
its importance. In a commercial and manufacturing point of view, 
Washington must ever occupy an inferior station. Its locality, and the 
rivalry of other cities, will prevent it from becoming a place of exten- 
sive business, and its prosperity must be derived from the population 
attracted to it by its political and literary advantages. Literary society 
is of much greater importance than the splendor of wealth, or the 
bustle of business. A more extensive opportunity would be furnished 
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to the representatives of the people for the acquisition of knowledge, 
as well as for refined and intellectual recreation. 

A seminary of learning must necessarily improve the condition of a 
community, encourage studies calculated to enlarge the mind and en- 
noble the feelings, and diffuse, within the sphere of its influence, a relish 
for useful knowledge, and antidotes to selfishness and mere sensual 
pleasures. All the officers of government woald feel its power. With 
stimulants to exertion, arising from models of excellence at all times 
before them, the most subordinate stations would be filled by men of 
cultivated minds. The operations of government would thus be aided 
by the indirect influence of social intercourse and good examples. 

Men are always affected by the condition of the society into which 
they daily come in contact. The social atmosphere they breathe, may 
be a pestilence to corrupt and destroy them, or a pure and bracing air, 
to infuse moral and intellectual vigor. A seat of government should 
be the resort of learned men. Nothing more powerfully assists in 
the accomplishment of this object, than the establishment of universities 
on the most extensive scale, which become centres of attraction, alluring 
some by the opportunities afforded of educating children ; others by the 
means of pursuing literary research, the literary society it creates, and 
the reputation they confer on the places of their locality. As there is 
nothing exclusive in the plan of a national university, it is not liable to 
any objection arising from a diversity of tastes, or a partiality whieh 
may exist in the minds of some for other institutions. 

The march of improvement is rapid. Each year adds to our re- 
sources. The movement in behalf of education has had a prosperous 
commencement. In a few years we shall beas amazed at its progress, 
as we now are at other productions of American genius and enterprise, 
the existence of which the human imagination, a quarter of a century 
ago, could not have conjectured. 































SPRING: (AN EXTRACT.) 


Tue sun is on the waters, and the air 

Breathes with a stirring energy ; the plants 

Expand their leaves, and swell their buds, and blow, 
Wooing the eye, and stealing on the soul 

With perfume and with beauty: Life awakes ; 

Its wings are — and its fins at play, __ 
Glancing from out the streamlets, and the voice 

Of love and joy is warbled in the grove; 

And children sport upon the springing turf, 

With shouts of mnocent glee, and youth is fired 
With a diviner passion, andtheeye 

Speaks deeper meaning, and the cheek is filled 

At every tender motion of the heart, 

With purer flushings; for the boundless power, 
That rules all living creatures, now has sway : 

In man refined to holiness, a flame 

That purifies the heart it feeds upon : 

And yet the searching spirit will not blend 

With this rejoicing, these attractive charms 

Of the glad season ; but at wisdor’s shrine, 

Will draw pure ee from her unfathomed well, 
And nurse the never-dying lamp, that burns 
Brighter and brighter on, as ages roll. J. G. Pexctvan. 
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THE VISION OF DEATH. 


Tue moon was high in the autumn sky, 
The stars waned cold and dim, 

Where hoarsely the mighty Oregon 
Peals his eternal hymn ; 

And the prairie-grass bent its seedy heads 
Far over the river’s brim. 


An impulse I might not defy, 
Constrained my footsteps there, 

When through the gloom a red eye burned 
With fixed and steady glare ; 

And a huge, misshapen form of mist 
Loomed in the midnight air. 


Then out it spake: ‘My nameis Death? 
Thick grew my blood, and chill — 

A sense of fear-weighed down my breath, 
And held my pulses still; 

While a voice from that unnatural shade 
Compelled me to its will. 


‘Dig me a grave! a grave! a grave!’ 
The gloomy monster said, 
‘ And make it deep, and long, and wide, 
And bury me my dead.’ 
A corse without sheet or shroud, at my feet, 
And rusted mattock, were laid. 


With trembling hand the tool I spanned, 
’T was wet with blood, and cold, 

And from its slimy handle hung 
The gray and ropy mould; 

And I sought to detach my stiffened grasp, 
But coal not loose my hold. 


‘ Now cautiously turn up the sod, 
God’s image once it bore, 

And time shall be when each small blade 
To life He will restore, 

And the separate particles shall take 
The shape which first they wore.’ 


Deeply my spade the soft earth pierced, 
It touched the festering dead ; 

Tier above tier the corpses lay, 
As leaves in autumn shed ; 

The vulture circled, and flapped his wings, 
And screamed, 2bove my head. 


D then I sought to rest my brow, 
The spade I held, its prop : 
‘Toil on! toil on! screeched the ugly fiend, 
‘My servants never stop! 
Toil on! toil on! at the judgment day 
Ye’ll have a glorious crop ! 


Now, wheresoe’er I turned my eyes, 
’*T was horrible to see 

How the grave made bare her secret work, 
And disclosed her depths to me; 

While the ground beneath me heaved and rolled 
Like to the billowy sea. 


The ere skinned his yellow teeth — 
‘Ye like not this, I trow: 































The Vision of Death. 


Six Sroneund. yosep your fellow man 
Has counted me his foe, 

And ever when he cursed I laughed, 

And drew my fatal bow. 






‘ And generations all untold, 
In this dark spot I’ve laid — 

The forest ruler and the young 
And tender Indian maid ; 

And moulders with their carcasses 

Behemoth of the glade. 


‘Yet here they may no more remain, 
I fain would have this room, 

And they must seek another rest, 
Of deeper, lonelier gloom : 

Long ages since I marked this spot, 

To be the white man’s tomb. 






‘ Already his coming steps I hear, 
From the East’s remotest line, 
While over his advancing hosts 
The forward banners shine: 
And where he builds his cities and towns, 
I ever must buiid mine.’ 






Anon a pale and silvery mist 
Was girdled round the moon: 
Slowly the dead unclosed their eyes, 
On midnight’s solemn noon. 
‘Ha! muttered the mocking sprite, ‘I fear 
We have waked you up too soon! 


a 


Now marshal all the numerous host 
In one concentred band, 

And hurry them to the West,’ said he, ' 
‘ Where ocean meets the land : 

They shall regard thy bidding voice, 

And move at thy command.’ 


Then first I spake — the sullen corpse 
Stood on the gloomy sod, 

Like the dry bones the — raised, 
When bidden by his ; 

A mighty company, so vast, 

Each on the other trod. 







They stalked erect as if alive, 
Yet not to life allied, 
But like the pestilence that walks, 
And wasteth at noontide, q 
Corruption animated, or iY 
The grave personified. i 












The earth-worm drew his slimy trail 
Across the bloodless cheek, 

And the carrion bird in hot haste came 
To gorge his thirsty beak ; 

But, scared by the living banquet, fled, 

Another prey to seek. 


While ever as on their way they moved, 
No voice they gave, nor sound, 

And before ae, behind, and about their sides, 
Their greenish arms they bound; 4 

As the beggar clasps his skinny hands a 

His tattered garments round. a 
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On, on we went through the live-long night, 
Death and his troop, and I; a 


We turned not aside for forest or stream, 
Or mountain towering high, 


But straight and swift as the hurricane sweeps 
Athwart the stormy sky. 


Once, once I stopped, where something gleamed, 
Witb a bright and star-like ray, 

And I stooped to take the diamond up 
From the grass in which it lay ; 

"T was an eye that from its socket fell, 
As some wretch toiled on his way. 


At length our army reached the verge 
Of the far western shore; 
Death drave them into the sea, and said, 
* Ye shall remove no more.’ 
The ocean hymned their solemn dirge, 
And his waters swept them o’er. 


The stars went out, the morning smiled 
With rosy tints of light, 

The bird began his early hymn, 
And plumed his wings for flight : 

And the vision of death was broken with 
The breaking up of night. 


New-York, 13th August, 1836. 


LETTERS 


OF LUCIUS M. PISO, FROM PALMYBA, TO HIS FRIEND MARCUS CURTIUS, 4T ROME: NOW FIRST 


TRANSLATED AND PUBLISHED. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 

You will be glad to learn, my Curtius, that the time has now come, 
when [ may with reason look for news from Isaac, or for his return. 
It was his agreement to write of his progress, so soon as he should arrive 
at Ecbatana. But since he would consume but a very few days in the 
accomplishment of his task, if, the gods helping, he should be able to 
accomplish it at all, [ may see him, even before I hear from him, and, 
O day thrice happy, my brother perhaps with him! Yet am I not 
without solicitude, even though Calpurnius should return. For how 
shall I meet him? —as a Persian, or a Roman ? —as a friend, or an 
enemy? As a brother, I can never cease to love him; as a public 
enemy of Rome, I may be obliged to condemn him. 

You have indeed gratified me by what you have told me concerning 
the public works in which the emperor is now engaged. Would that 
the erection of temples and palaces might draw away his thoughts from 
the East. The new wall, of so much wider sweep, with which he is 
now enclosing the city, is well worthy the greatness of his genius. 
Yet do we, my Curtius, perceive in this rebuilding and strengthening 
of the walls of Rome, no indication of our country’s decline? Were 
Rome vigorous and sound, as once, in her limbs, what were the need of 
this new defence about the heart? It is to mea confession of weakness, 
rather than any evidence of greatness and strength. Aurelian achieves 
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more for Rome by the strictness of his discipline, and his restoration of 
the ancient simplicity and severity among the troops, than he could by 
a triple wall about the metropolis. Rome will then already have fallen, 
when a Gothic army shall have penetrated so far as even to have seen 
her gates. The walls of Rome are her living and moving walls of 
flesh. Her old and crumbling ramparts of masonry, upon which we 
have so often climbed in sport, rolling down into the surrounding ditch 
huge masses, have ever been to me, when I have thought of them, 
pregnant signs of security and power. 

The ambassadors, Petronius and Varro, early on the morning suc- 
ceeding their interview with the queen, departed for the city. They 
were soon followed by Zenobia and her train of councillors and attend- 
ants. It had been before agreed that the princess, Fausta, and myself, 
should remain longer at the palace, for the purpose of visting, as had 
been proposed, the aged Christian hermit, whose retreat is among the 
fastnesses of the neighboring mountains. I would rather have accompa- 
nied the queen, seeing it was so certain that important interviews and 
discussions would take place, when they should be all returned once 
more to the city. I suppose this was expressed in my countenance, for 
the queen, as she took her seat in the chariot, turned and said to me: 
‘ We shall soon see you again in the city. A few hours in the moun- 
tains will be all that Julia will require; and sure I am that the wisdom 
of St. Thomas will more than repay you for what you may lose in 
Palmyra. Our topics will relate but to worldly aggrandizement — yours 
to more permanent interests.’ 

How great a pity that the love of glory has so fastened upon the 
heart of this wonderful woman ; else might she live, and reign, and die 
the object of a universal idolatry. But set as her heart is upon 
conquest and universal empire throughout the East, and of such mar- 
vellous power to subdue every intellect, even the strongest, to her will, 
I can see nothing before her but a short and brilliant career indeed, 
ending in ruin, absolute and complete. . Zenobia has not, or will not 
allow it to be seen that she has, any proper conception of the power of 
Rome. She judges of Rome by the feeble Valerian ; and the unskilful 
Heraclianus, and by their standard measures such men as Aurelian, and 
Probus, and Carus. She may indeed gain a single battle, for her 
genius is vast, and her troops well disciplined and brave. But the loss 
of a battle would be to her the loss of empire, while to Rome it would 
be but as the sting of a summer insect. Yet this she does not or will 
not see. To triumph over Aurelian, is, I believe, the vision that dazzles, 
deludes, and will ruin her. 

No sooner had the queen and her train departed, than, mounting 
our horses, we took our way, Julia, Fausta, and myself, through wind- 
ing valleys, and over rugged hills, toward the hermit’s retreat. Reach- 
ing at length the base of what seemed an almost inaccessible crag, we 
found it necessary to leave our horses in the care of attendant slaves, and 
pursue the remainder of the way on foot. The hill which we now had 
to ascend, was thickly grown over with every variety of tree and bush, 
with here and there a mountain stream falling from rock to rock, and 
winding its way to the valley below. The sultry heat of the day com- 

lled us frequently to pause, as we made our way up the side of the 
ill, seating ourselves, now beneath the dark shadows of a branching 
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cedar or the long-lived terebinth, and now on the mossy banks of a 
descending brook. The mingled beauty and wildness of the scene, 
together with such companions, soon drove the queen, Rome, and Pal- 
myra, from my thoughts. I could not but wish that we might lose our 
way to the hermit’s cave, that by such means our walk might be pro- 
longed. 

‘Is it, | wonder,’ said Fausta, ‘the instruction of his religion which 
confines this Christian saint to these distant solitudes? What a singu- 
lar faith it must be which should drive all who embrace it to the woods 
and rocks! What would become of our dear Palmyra, were it to be 
changed to a Christian city? Thesame event, I suppose, Julia, would 
change it to a desert.’ 

‘I do not think christianity prescribes this mode of life, though I do 
not know but it may permit it,’ replied the Princess. ‘ But of this, St. 
Thomas will inform us. He may have chosen this retreat on account 
of his extreme age, which permits him no longer to engage in the affairs 
of an active life.’ 

‘I trust for the sake of christianity it is so, added Fausta; ‘for I 
cannot conceive of a true religion inculcating, or even permitting inac- 
tivity. What would become of the world, if it could be proved that the 
gods required us to pass our days in retired contemplation ? 

‘ Yet it cannot be denied,’ said Julia, ‘that the greatest benefactors of 
mankind have been those who have in solitude, and with patient labor, 
pursued truth till they have discovered it, and then revealed it to shed 
its light and heat upon the world.’ 

‘For my part,’ replied Fausta, ‘J must think that they who have 
sowed and reaped have been equal benefactors. The essential truths are 
instinctive and universal. As for the’philosophers, they have, with few 
exceptions, been occupied as much about mere frivolities as any Pal- 
myrene lady at her toilet. Still, I do not deny that the contemplative 
race is a useful one in its way. What I say 1s, that a religion which 
enjoined a solitary life as a duty, would be a very mischievous religion. 
And what is more, any such precept, fairly proved upon it, would anni- 
hilate all its claims to a divine origin. For omtalate, if it were made 
a religious duty for one man to turn an idle, contemplative hermit, 
it would be equally the duty of every other, and then the arts of life 
by which we subsist would be forsaken. Any of the prevalent super- 
stitions, if we may not call them religions, were better than this.’ 

‘I agree with you entirely,’ said Julia; ‘but my acquaintance with 
the Christian writings is not such as to enable me to say with confi- 
dence that they contain no such permission or injunction. Indeed, some 
of them I have not even read, and much I do not fully understand. 
But as I have seen and read enough to believe firmly that christianity 
is a divine religion, my reason teaches me that it contains no precept 
such as we speak of.’ 

‘We had now, in the course of our walk, reached what we found to 
be a broad and level ledge, about half way to the summit of the hill. 
It was a spot remarkable for a sort of dark and solemn beauty. It was 
thickly set with huge branching trees, whose tops were woven into a 
roof, through which only here and there the rays of the fierce sun 
could findtheirway. The turf beneath, unincumbered with q smaller 
growth of tree or shrub, was sprinkled with flowers that love the shade. 
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The upper limit of this level space was bounded by precipitous rocks, 
up which, ascent seemed impossible, and the lower by similar ones, to 
descend which seemed equally difficult or impossible. 

‘If the abode of the Christian is hereabout,’ we said, ‘ it seems well 
chosen both for its security and the exceeding beauty of the various ob- 
jects which greet the eye. 

‘Soon as we shall have passed yonder tumbling rivulet,’ said Julia, 
‘it will come into view.’ 

Upon a rude bridge of fallen trunks of trees, we passed the stream 
as it crossed our path, and which then shooting over the edge of the 

recipice, was lost among the rocks and woods below. A cloud of 
ight spray fell upon us as we stood upon the bridge, and imparted a 
most refreshing coolness. 

‘ Where you see,’ said Julia, ‘that dark entrance, beneath yonder low- 
browed rock, is the dwelling of the aged Christian.’ 

We moved on with slow and silent steps, our spirits partaking of the 
stillness and solitariness of the place. We reached the front of the 
grotto, without disturbing the meditations of the venerable man. A 
part of the rock which formed his dwelling served him for a seat, and 
another part, projecting after the manner of a shelf, served him for a 
table, upon which lay spread open a large volume. Bending over the 
book, his lean and shriveled finger pointing to the words, and aiding 
his now dim and feeble eye, he seemed wholly wrapped in the truths 
he was contemplating, and heeded not our presence. We stood still 
for a moment, unwilling to break a repose so peaceful and profound. 
At length, raising his eyes from the page, they caught the form and 
face of the princess, who stood nearest to him. A quick and benignant 
smile lighted up his features; and rising slowly to his full height, he 
bade her welcome, with sweet and tremulous tones, to his humble roof. 

‘It is kind in you,’ said he, ‘so soon again to ascend these rough 
solitudes, to visita now unprofitable old man. And more kind still to 
bring others with you. Voices from the world ring a sweet music in 
my ear — sweeter than any sound of bird or stream. Enter, friends, 
if it please you, and be rested, after the toil of your ascent.’ 

‘I bring you here, father, said Julia, ‘according to my sometime 
— my friend and companion, the daughter of Gracchus, and with 

er a noble Roman, of the house of Piso, hase come hither from the 
capital of the world.’ 

‘They are very, very welcome,’ replied the saint; ‘ your presence 
breaks most gratefully the monotony of my life.’ 

‘We almost doubted,’ said I, ‘venerable father, whether it would 
please you to find beneath your roof those who receive not your belief, 
and what is much more, belong to a faith which has poured upon you 
and yours so full a flood of suffering and reproach. But your counte- 
nance assures us that we have erred.’ 

‘You have, indeed,’ replied the sage; ‘as a Christian I see in you 
not pagans and unbelievers, not followers of Plato or Epicurus, not 
dwellers in Rome or Alexandria, but members of the great family of 
man, and as such I greet you, and already love you. The design of 
christianity is to unite and draw together, not divide and drive asunder. 
It teaches its disciples, indeed, to go out and convert the world, but if 
they cannot convert it, it still teaches them to love it. My days and my 
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strength have been spent in preaching Christ to Jews and heathen, 
and many of those who have heard have believed. But more have not. 
These are not my brethren in Christ, but they are my brethren in God, 
and I love them as his.’ 

‘ These are noble sentiments,’ said Fausta. ‘ Religion has, in almost 
all its forms, condemned utterly all who have not received it in the form 
in which it has been proposed. Rome used to be mild and tolerant of 
every form which the religious sentiment assumed. But since the ap- 
pearance of christianity, it has wholly changed its policy. I am afraid 
it formerly tolerated, only because it saw nothing to fear. Fearing 
christianity, it seeks to destroy it. That is scarcely generous of you, 
Lucius ; nor very wise, either — for surely truth can neither be created 
nor suppressed by applications of force. Such is not the doctrine of 
christianity, if I understand you right.’ 

‘Lady, most certainly not,’ he replied. ‘Christianity is offered to 
mankind, not forced upon them. And this supposes in them the power 
and the right to sit in judgment upon its truth. But were not all free 
judgment destroyed, and all worthy reception of it, therefore, if any 
penal consequences — greater or less, of one kind or another, present 
or future — followed upon its rejection? Rome has done wickedly, in her 
aim to suppress error and maintain truth by force. Is Rome a god to 
distinguish with certainty the one from the other? But alas! Rome is 
not alone to blame in this. Christians themselves are guilty of the 
same folly and crime. They interpret differently the sayings of Christ — 
as how should they not ? — and the party which is stronger in numbers 
already begins to oppress, with hard usage and language, the weaker 
party, which presumes to entertain its own opinions. The Christians 
of Alexandria and Rome, fond of the ancient philosophy, and desirous 
to recommend the doctrines of Christ, by showing their near accordance 
with it, have, as many think, greatly adulterated the gospel, by mixing 
up with its truths the fantastic dreams of Plato. Others, among whom 
is our Paul of Antioch, deeming this injurious and erroneous, aim to 
restore the Christian doctrine to the simplicity that belongs to it in the 
original records, and which, for the most part, it still retains among the 
common people. But this is not willingly allowed. On the contrary, 
because Paul cannot see with their eyes, and judge with their judgment, 
he is to be driven from his bishopric. Thus do the Christians. imitate 
in their treatment of each other their common enemy, the Roman. 
They seem already ashamed of the gentleness of Christ, who would 
have every mind left in its own freedom to believe as its own powers 
enable it to believe. “Our good Zenobia, though no Christian, is yet in 
this respect the truest Christian. All within her realm, thought 1s free 
as the air that plays among these leaves.’ 

‘ But is it not, said Fausta, ‘a mark of imperfection in your religion, 
that it cannot control and bind to a perfect life its disciples? Methinks 
a divine religion should manifest its divinity in the superior goodness 
which it forms.’ 

‘Is not that just? I added. 

‘A divine religion,’ he replied, ‘may indeed be expected to show its 
heaven-derived power in creating a higher virtue than human systems. 
And this, I am sure, christianity does. I may safely challenge the 
world to show in human form the perfection which dwelt in Jesus, the 
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founder of this religion. Yet his character was formed by the power 
of his own doctrines. Among his followers, if there have been none 
sO ee as he, there have been multi who have approached him, 
and have exhibited a virtue which Was once thought to belong oaly to 
philosophers. The world has been accustomed to celebrate, with almost 
divine honors, Socrates, and chiefly because of the greatness of mind 
displayed by him when condemned to drink the cup of poison. I can tell 
you of thousands among the Christians, among common and unlearned 
Christians, who have met death, in forms many times more horrible 
than that in which the Greek encountered it, with equal calmness and se- 
renity. This they have been enabled to do simply through the divine 
force of a few great truths, which they have implicitly believed. Beside 
this, consider the many usages of the world, which, while others hold 
them innocent, the Christians condemn them, and abstain from them. 
It is not to be denied thatthey are the reformers of the age. They are 
busy, sometimes with an indiscreet and violent zeal, in new modelling 
both the opinions and practices of the world. But whatthen? Are 
they to be condemned if a single fault may be charged upon them? Must 
they be perfect, because their religion is divine? This might be so, if 
it were of the nature of religion to operate with an irresistible influence 
upon the mind, producing an involuntary and forced obedience. But 
in such an obedience, there would be nothing like what we mean by 
virtue, but something quite inferior in the comparison. A religion, for 
the reason that it is divine, will, with the more certainty, make its ap- 
peals toa free nature. It will explain the nature, and reveal the con- 
sequences of virtue and vice, but will leave the mind free to choose the 
one or the other. Christianity teaches, that in goodness, and faith- 
fulness to the sense of duty, lies the chief good ; in these there is a Hea- 
ven of reward, not only now and on earth, but throughout an existence 
truly immortal. Is it not most evident that with whatever authority 
this religion may propound its doctrines, men not being in a single 
power coerced will not, though they may receive them, yield to them an 
equal observance. Hence, even among Christians, there must be, 
perhaps ever, much imperfection.’ 

‘ Does not this appear to you, Fausta and Piso,’ said Julia, as the old 
man paused, ‘just and reasonable? Can it be an objection to this faith, 
that its disciples partake of the common weaknesses of humanity ? 
Otherwise, religion would be a principle designed, not so much to im- 
prove and exalt our nature, as to alter it.’ 

‘ We allow it readily to be both just and reasonable.’ 

‘ But it seemed to us,’ said Fausta, ‘as we ascended the mountain, 
and were conversing, to be with certainty a proof of imperfection in 
your religion — pardon my freedom, we are come as learners, and they 
who would learn, must, without restraint, express their doubts — that 
it recommended or permitted a recluse and inactive life. Have your 
days, father, been passed in this deep solitude? and has your religion 
demanded it ?’ 

‘Your freedom pleases me,’ replied the venerable man, ‘ and I wonder 
not at the question you propose. Not my religion, lady, but an 
enfeebled and decrepit frame chains me to this solitude. I have now ont- 
lasted a century, and my powers are wasted and gone. I can do little 
more than sit and ponder the truths of this life-giving book, and antici- 
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pate the renewed activity of that immortal being which it promises. 
The Christian converts, who dwell beneath those roofs which you see 
gleaming in the valley below, supply the few wants which I have. 
When their labor is done for the day, they sometimes come up, bring- 
ing with them baskets of fresh or dried fruits, which serve me, together 
with the few roots and berries which I myself can gather as 1 walk 
this level space, for my food. My thirst I quench at the brook which 
you have just passed. Upon this simple but wholesome nutriment, and 
breathing this dry mountain air, my days may yet be prolonged through 
many years. But I do not covet them — since nature makes mea pri- 
soner. But I submit, because my faith teaches me to receive patiently 
whatever the Supreme Ruler appoints. It is not my religion that 
prescribes this manner of life — or permits it, but as the last refuge 
of an imbecillity like mine. Christianity denounces selfishness, in all 
its forms, and what form of selfishness more gross than to spend the 
best of one’s days in solitary musing and prayer, all to secure one’s 
own salvation? The founder of this religion led an active and labori- 
ous life. He did good not only to himself by prayer and meditation. 
He went about doing it to others—seeking out objects whom he 
might benefit and bless. His life was one of active benevolence; and 
the record of that life is the religious code of his followers. No con- 
demnation could be more severe than that which the Prophet of Naza- 
rethavould pronounce upon such a life as mine now is, were it a chosen, 
voluntary one. But it never has been voluntary. Till age dried up the 
sources of my strength, I toiled night and day in all countries and 
climates, in the face of every danger, in the service of mankind. For 
it is by serving others, that the law of Christ is fulfilled. This disin- 
terested labor for others constituted the greatness of Jesus Christ. This 
constitutes true greatness in his followers. I perceive that what I say 
falls upon your ear as a new and strange doctrine. But it is the doc- 
trine of christianity. It utterly condemns, therefore, a life of solitary 
devotion. It is a mischievous influence which is now spreading out- 
ward from the example of that Paul who suffered so much under the 
persecution of the Emperor Decius, and who, flying to the solitudes of 
the Egyptian Thebais, has there in the vigor of his days buried himself 
in a cave of the earth, that he may serve God by forsakingman. His 
maxim seems to be, ‘ The farther from man, the nearer to God’ —the 
reverse of the Christian maxim, ‘The nearer man, the nearer God.’ 
A disciple of Jesus has truly said: ‘He who loves not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how shall he love God, whom he hath not seen ?’ 
This, it may be, Roman, is the first sentence you have ever heard from 
the Christian books.’ 

‘I am obliged to confess that it is,’ I replied, ‘ I have heretofore lived 
in an easy indifference toward all religions. The popular religion of 
my country I early learned to despise. I have perused the philoso- 
phers, and examined their systems, from Pythagoras to Seneca, and am 
now, what I have long been, a disciple of none but Pyrrho. My 
researches have taught me only how the more ingeniously to doubt. 
Wearied at length with a vain inquiry after truth that should satisfy 
and fill me, I suddenly abandoned the pursuit, with the resolve never 
to resume it. I was not even tempted to depart from this resolution on 
the appearance of christianity ; for 1 confounded it with Judaism, and 
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for that, as a Roman, I entertained too profound a contempt to bestow 
upon it a single thought. I must acknowledge that the reports which 
I heard, and which I sometimes read, of the marvellous constancy and 
serenity of the Christians, under accumulated sufferings and wrongs, 
interested my feelings in their behalf; and the thought often arose, 
‘Must there not be truth to support such heroism?’ But the world 
went on its way, and I with it, and the Christians were forgotten. To 
a Christian, on my voyage across the Mediterranean, I owe much, for 
my first knowledge of christianity. To the Princess Julia I owe a 
larger debt still. And now from your lips, long accustomed to declare 
its truths, I have heard what makes me truly desirous to hear the whole 
of that which, in the little glimpses I have been able to obtain, has 
afforded so real a satisfaction.’ 

‘If you studied the Christian books,’ said the recluse, ‘ you would be 
chiefly struck, perhaps, with the plainness and simplicity of the doc- 
trines there unfolded. You would say that much which you found there, 
relating to the right conduct of life, you had already found scattered 
through the books of the Greek and Roman moralists. You would be 
startled by no strange or appalling truth. You would turn over their 
leaves in vain in search of such dark and puzzling ingenuities as try 
the wits of those who resort tothe pages of Plato. A child can under- 
stand the essential truths of Christ. And the value of christianity con- 
sists not in this, that it puts forth a new, ingenious, and intricate system 
of philosophy, but that it adds to recognised and familiar truths Sivins 
authority. Some things are indeed new; and much is new, if that may 
be called so which, having been neglected as insignificant by other 
teachers, has by Christ been singled out and announced as primal and 
essential. But the peculiarity of christianity lies in this, that its voice, 
whether heard in republishing an old and familiar doctrine, or announ- 
cing a new one, is not the voice of man, but of God. It is a revelation. 
It is a word from the invisible, unapproachable Spirit of the universe. 
For this Socrates would have been willing to renounce all his wisdom. 
Is it not this which we need? We can theorize and conjecture without 
end, but cannot relieve ourselves of ourdoubts. They will assail every 
work of man. We wish to repose in a divine assurance. This we have 
in christianity. It is a message from God. It puts an end to all doubt 
and conjecture. Wise men of all ages have agreed in the belief of One 
God; but not being able to demonstrate his being and his unity, they 
have had no power to change the popular belief, which has ever 
tended to polytheism andidolatry. Christianity teaches this truth with 
the authority of God himself, and already has it become the faith of 
millions. Philosophers have long ago taught that the only safe and 
happy life is a virtuous life. Christianity repeats this great truth, and 
adds, that it is such a life alone that conducts to immortality. Phi- 
losophers have themselves believed in the doctrine of a future life, 
and have died hoping to live again; and it cannot be denied that man- 
kind generally have entertained an obscure expectation of a renewed 
existence after death. The advantage of christianity consists in this, 
that it assures us of the reality of a future existence, on the word and 
authority of God himself. Jesus Christ taught, that all men come forth 
from death, wearing a new spiritual body, and thereafter never die; 
and to confirm his teaching, he himself being slain, rose from the 
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dead, and showed himself to his followers alive, and while they were 
yet looking upon him, ascended to some other and higher world. 
Surely, Roman, though christianity announced nothing more than these 
great truths, yet seeing it puts them forth in the name and with the 
authority of God, it is a vast accession to our knowledge.’ 

‘Indeed it cannot be denied,’ I answered. ‘It would be a great hap- 
piness, too, to feel such an assurance, as he must who believes in your 
religion, of another life. Death would then lose every terror. We 
could approach the close of life, as calmly and cheerfully, sometimes as 
gladly, as we now do the close of a day of weary travel or toil. It would 
be but to lie down and rest, and sleep, and rise again refreshed, by the 
slumber for the labors and enjoyments of a life which should then be 
without termination, and yet unattended by fatigue or lassitude. I can 
think of no greater felicity than to be able to perceive the truth of such 
a religion as yours.’ 

‘This religion of the Christians,’ said Fausta, ‘seems to be full of 
reasonable and desirable truth —if it all be truth. But how is this 
great point to be determined? How are we to know whether the 
founder of this religion was in truth a person holding communication 
with God? ‘The mind will necessarily demand a large amount of 
evidence, before it can believe so extraordinary a thing. I greatly fear, 
Julia, lest | may never be a Christian. What is the evidence, father, 
with which you trust to convince the mind of an inquirer? It must 
possess potency, for all the world seems flocking to the standard of 
Christ.’ 

‘I think, indeed,’ replied the saint, ‘that it possesses potency. I be- 
lieve its power to be irresistible. But do you ask in sincerity, daughter 
of Graechus, what to do in order to believe in christianity ? 

‘I do, indeed, answered Fausta. ‘ But know that my mind is one not 
easy of belief.’ ‘ 

‘Christianity asks no forced or faint assent. It appeals to human reason, 
and it blames not the conscientious doubter or denier. When it re- 
quires you to examine, and constifutes you judge, it condemns no honest 
decision. The mind that approaches christianity must be free, and 
ought to be fearless. Hesitate not to reject that which evidence does 
not substantiate. But examine and weigh well thetestimony. If then 
you would know whether christianity be true, it is first of all needful 
that yot.read and ponder the Christian books. These books prove 
themselves, The religion of Christ is felt to be true, as you read the 
writings in which it is recorded. Just as the works of nature prove to 

the contemplative mind the being of a God, so do the book of the 
Christians prove the truth of their religion. As you read them, as your 
mind embraces the teaching, and above all, the character of Christ, you 
involuntary exclaim: ‘ This must be true; the sun in the Heavens does 
not more clearly point to a divine author, than do the contents of these 
books.’ ‘You find them utterly unlike any other books — differing from 
them just in the same infinite and essential way that the works of God 
differ from the works of man.’ 

He paused, and we were for a few moments silent. At length 
Fausta said: ‘This is all very new and strange, father! Why, Julia, 
have you never urged me to read these books ? 

‘The princess, resumed the hermit, ‘ has done wisely to leave you 
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to the promptings of your own mind. The more every thing in reli- 
gion is voluntary and free, the more worth attaches to it. Christ would 
not that any should be driven or urged to him; but that they should 
come. Nevertheless the way must be pointed out. I have now shown 
you one way. Let me tell you of another. The Christian books bear 
the names of the persons who profess to have written them, and who 
declare themselves to have lived and to have recorded events which 
happened in the province of Judea, in the reigns of Tiberius and Nero. 
Now it is by no means a difficult matter for a person, desirous to arrive 
at the truth, to institute such inquiries, as shall fully convince him that 
such persons lived then and there, and performed the actions ascribed to 
them. We are not so far removed from those times, but that by resorting 
to the places where the events of the Christian history took place, we can 
readily satisfy ourselves of their truth — if they be true — by inquiring 
of the descendants of those who were concerned in the very transactions 
recorded. This thousands and thousands have done, and they believe 
in the events — strange as they are — of the Christian history as impli- 
citly as they do in the events of the Roman history, for the same period 
of time. Listen, my children, while I rehearse my own experiences as 
a believer in Christ. 

‘My father, a native of Syria, attained, as I have attained, to an ex- 
treme old age. At the age of five score years and ten, he died within 
the walls of this quiet dwelling of nature’s own hewing, and there at 
the roots of that ancient cedar, his bones repose. Cyprian was for 
twenty years a contemporary of St. John the evangelist — of that John, 
who was one of the companions of Jesus, the founder of christianity, 
and who, ere he died, wrote a history of Jesus, and of his acts and 
doctrine. From the very lips of this holy man, did the youthful but 
truth-loving and truth-seeking Cyprian receive his knowledge of 
christianity. He sat and listened while the aged apostle —the past 
rising before him with the distinctness of a picture —told of Jesus; of 
the mild majesty of his presence; of the power and sweetness of his 
discourse; of the love he bore toward all that lived; of his coun- 
tenance radiant with joy when, in using the miraculous power intrusted 
to show his descent from God, he at the same time gave health to the 
pining sick, and restored the dying and the dead to the arms of weeping 
friends. There was no point of the history which the apostle has re- 
corded for the instruction of posterity, which Cyprian did not hear, 
with all its minuter circumstances, from his own mouth. Nay, and he 
was himself a witness of the exercise of that same power of God 
which was committed without measure to Jesus, on the part of the 
apostle. He stood by — his spirit wrapt and wonder-struck — while at 
the name of Jesus the lame walked, the blind recovered their sight, and 
the sick leaped from their couches. When this great apostle was fallen 
asleep, my father, by the counsel of St. John, and that his faith might 

et farther be confirmed, travelled over all the scenes of the Christian 
Linery, He visited the towns and cities of Judea, where Jesus had 
done his marvellous works. He conversed with the children of those 
who had been subjects of the healing power of the Messiah. He 
was with those who themselves had mingled among the multitudes 
who encompassed him, when Lazarus was summoned from the grave, 
and who clung to the cross when Jesus was upon it dying, and witnessed 
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the sudden darkness, and felt the quaking of the earth. Finding, where- 
ever he turned his steps in Judea, from Bethlehem to Nazareth, from the 
Jordan to Samaria, the whole land filled with those who, as either 
friends or enemies, had hung upon the steps of Jesus, and seen his 
miracles, what was he to doubt whether such a person as Jesus had 
ever lived? or had ever done those wonderful works? He doubted 
not; he believed, even as he would have done had he himself been pre- 
sent as a disciple. In addition to this, he saw at the places where they 
were kept, the evangelic histories, in the writing of those who drew 
them up; and at Rome, at Corinth, at Philippi, at Ephesus, he han- 
died with his own hands the letters of Paul, which he wrote to the 
Christians of those places ; and in those places and others, did he dwell 
and converse with multitudes who had seen and heard the great apostle, 
and had witnessed the wonders he had wrought. I, the child of 
Cyprian’s old age, heard from him all that I have now recounted to 
you. Isat at his feet, as he had sat at the evangelist’s, and from him 
I heard the various experiences of his long, laborious, and troubled 
life. Could [help but believe what I heard? —and so could I help but 
be a Christian? My father was a man —and all Syria knows him to 
have been such an one — of a passionate love of truth. At any moment 
would he have cheerfully suffered torture and death, sooner than have 
swerved from the strictest allegiance to its very letter. Nevertheless, 
he would not that I should trust to him alone, but as the apostle had 
sent him forth, so he sent me forth, to read the evidences of the truth 
of this religion in the living monuments of Judea. I, too, wandered a 
pilgrim over the hills and plains of Galilee. I sat in the synagogue 
at Nazareth. I dwelt in Capernaum. I mused by the shore of the 
Gallilean lake. I haunted the ruins of Jerusalem, and sought out 
the places where the Saviour of men had passed the last hours of his life. 
Night after night I wept and prayed upon the Mount of Olives. 
Wherever I went, and among whomsoever | mingled, I found witnesses 
eloquent and loud, and without number, to all the principal facts and 
events of our sacred history. ‘Ten thousand traditions of the life and 
acts of Christ and his apostles, all agreeing substantially with the 
written records, were passing from mouth to mouth, and descending 
from sire to son. The whole land, in all its length and breadth, was 
but one vast monument to the truth of christianity. And for this pur- 
pose it was resorted to by the lovers of truth from all parts of the world. 
Did doubts arise in the mind of a dweller in Rome, or Carthage, or 
Britain, concerning the whole of the Christian story, he addressed 
letters to well known inhabitants of the Jewish cities, or he visited them 
in person, and by a few plain words from another, or by the evidence 
of his own eyes and ears, every doubt was scattered. When I had 
stored my mind with knowledge from these original sources, I then 
betook myself to some of the living oracles of Christian wisdom, with 
the fame of whose learning and piety the world was filled. From the 
great Clement of Rome, from Dyonysius at Alexandria, from Tertullian 
at Carthage, from that wonder of human genius, Origen, in his school 
at Cesarea, I gathered together what more was needed to arm me for 
the Christian warfare; and I then went forth full of faith myself to 
plant its divine seeds in the hearts of whomsoever would receive them. 
In this good work my days have been spent. I have lived and taught 
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but to unfold to others the evidences which have made me a Christian. 
My children,’ continued he, ‘why should you not receive my words? 
Why should I desire to deceive you? I am an old man, trembling 
upon the borders of the grave. Can I have any wish to injure you? 
Is it conceivable that, standing thus already as it were, before the bar of 
God, I could pour false and idle tales into your ears? But if I have 
spoken truly, can you refuse to believe? But I must not urge. Use 
your freedom. Inquire for yourselves. Let the leisure and the wealth 
which are yours carry you to read with your own eyes that wide-spread 
volume which you will find among the mountains and valleys of the 
holy land. Princess, my strength is spent, or there is much more [ 
could gladly add’ 

‘My friends,’ said the princess, ‘are, I am sure, grateful for what 
you have said, and they have heard.’ 

‘Indeed we are,’ said Fausta, ‘and hearti!y do we thank you. One 
thing more would I ask. What think you of the prospects of the Chris- 
tian faith? Are the common reports of its rapid ascendancy to be 
heeded? Is it making its way, as we are told, even into the palaces of 
kings? I know, indeed, what happens in Palmyra; but elsewhere, 
holy father ? 

As Fausta spoke these words, the aged man seemed wrapped in 
thought. His venerable head sank upon his breast; his beard swept 
the ground. At length, slowly raising his head, and with eyes lifted 
upward, he said, in deep and solemn tones: ‘ It cannot, it cannot be diffi- 
cult to read thefuture. It must be so. I see it as if it-were already 
come. The throne which is red with blood, and he who sits thereon, 
wielding a sword dropping blood, sinks —sinks —and disappears ; 
and One all white, and he who sits thereon, having upon his front- 
let these words, ‘ Peace on earth and good will toward men,’ rises and 
fills its place. And I hear a movement as if a multitude which no man 
can number, coming and worshipping around the throne. O God of 
the whole earth, arise ! — visit it with thy salvation! Hasten the coming 
of the universal kingdom of thy Son, when all shall know thee; 
and love to God and love to man possess and fill every soul.’ 

As the venerable man uttered this prayer, Julia looked steadfastly 
upon him, and a beauty more than of earth seemed to dwell upon her 
countenance. 

‘Father,’ said Fausta, ‘ we are not now fair judges of truth. Your 
discourse has wrought so upon us, that we need reflection before we can 
tell what we ought to believe.’ 

‘That is just, said the saint; ‘to determine right, we must think 
rather than feel. And that your minds may the sooner return to the 
proper state, let me set before you of such as my dwelling will afford.’ 

Saying this, he moved from the seat which till now he had retained, 
and closing the volume he had been reading, laid it away with care, 
saying as he did so, ‘ This, children, is the Christian’s book ; not con- 
taining all those writings which we deem to be of authority in describing 
our faith, but such as are most needful. . It is from reading this, and no- 
ting as you read the inward marks of honesty, and observing how easy 
it were, even now, by visiting Judea, to convict its authors of error and 
falsehood, had they been guilty of either, that your minds will be best 
able to judge of the truth and worth of christianity,’ 
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‘At another time, father, said Fausta, ‘it would give me great de- 
light, and equally, too, I am sure, our friend from Rome, if you would 
read to us portions of that volume, that we may know somewhat of its 
contents from your lips, accompanied, too, by such comments as you 
might deem useful to learners. It is thus we have often heard the 
Greek and Roman writers fromthe mouth of Longinus.’ 

‘Whenever,’ he replied, ‘ you shall be willing to ascend these steep 
and rugged paths, in pursuit of truth, I in my turn will stand prepared 
to teach. ‘To behold such listeners before me, brings back the life of 
former days.’ 

He then, with short and interrupted steps, busied himself in bringing 
forth his humble fare. Bread and fruits, and olives, formed our slight 
repast, together with ice-cold water, which Julia, seizing from his hand 
the hermit’s pitcher, brought from a spring that gushed from a neigh- 
boring rock. 

This being ended, and with it much various and agreeable conversa- 
tion, in the course of which the Christian patriarch gave many striking 
anecdotes of his exposed and toilsome life, we rose, and bidding farewell, 
with promises to return again, betook ourselves to our horses, and 
mounting them, were soon at the gates of the palace. 

I confess myself interested in the question of christianity. The old 
religions are time-worn, and in effect dead. To the common people, 
when believed, they are as often injurious as useful —to others, they 
are the objects of open, undisguised contempt. Yet religion, in some 
form, the human mind must have. We feel the want of it as we do of 
food anddrink. But, as in the case of food and drink, it must be some- 
thing that we shall percieve to nourish and strengthen, not to debilitate 
and poison. In my searches through antiquity, I have found no system 
which I could rest in as complete and satisfying. They all fail in many 
vital points. They are oon childish in their requisitions, and 
their principles; their morality is faulty; their spirit narrow and ex- 
clusive; and more than all, they are without authority. The princi- 
ples which are to guide, control, and exalt our nature, it seems to me, 
must proceed from the author of that nature. The claim of christianity 
to be a religion provided for man by the Creator of man, is the feature 
in it which draws me toward it. This claim I shall investigate and 
scan, with all the ability and learning I can bring to the work. But 
whatever I or you may think of it, or ultimately determime, every eye 
must see with what giant steps it is striding onward — temples, religions, 
superstitions, and powers crumbling and dissolving at its approach. 
Farewell. 
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TIME’S CHANGES. 


Yes, we are changed ! — there is not one 
Throughout the earth, from whom 

Some lovely treasure hath not gone, 
Of beauty or of bloom : 

And every year and every day 

A something bright will pass away, 
Until we reach the tomb! 

But there shall fade each earthly stain 

And we shall all be pure again. 
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WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE OF WASHINGTON, AT MOUNT VERNON. 





















Anp thou art here ! — this is thy tomb, 

This lone and nameless grave ; 
Unmarked, save by the wild flower’s bloom 

Or trailing cedar’s wave : , 
Here naught that meets the eye can tell ihe, 
Of him beneath, earth loved so well, We 

The good — the wise — the brave ; 
The simple turf heaped on that spot, 
As well might o’er a peasant rot. 
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The trophied pile, the sculptured bust, 
Let pomp and grandeur clair ; 

Enough ! — there lies thy hallowed dust, 
Its epitaph — thy name. 

Unclouded by ambition’s breath 

Thy life was pass’d; and who, in death, 
Would wish thee other fame 7? 

Long years for freedom freely spent — 

A nation’s name thy monument. 
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No hero’s tale, no conqueror’s deeds, 

a“ 'T sre Some to ae — ; 

e of power, rank’s 

‘ That ae so well to blind ; 

The proud dominion men seek here, ‘tad 

And all that vanity holds dear — * 
These could not chain thy mind : 

Thou deem’dst it nobler far to save, .~ 

Than form to tyrant’s hand a slave. o. 





Until thou cam’st, the world had thought 
All those had passed away, 

Whose spirits and whose hearts were wrought, 
Not as from vulgar clay ; 

Those master-souls, by heaven designed 

To loose from bondman-chains their kind, 
And free from despot’s sway ; 

But thou, the rescuer of thy race, 

Didst wipe away this foul disgrace. 


















Pure hearts have been — the boast and pride 
an ae menenena pal died, 
men have fought, and patriots 

Shedding aur blood as tears : 
Of these, all great and good, we greet, 
For well-earned praise to give, ’t is sweet, 
And age to age endears; 
But whose of all those born of earth, 
Is one, as thou, so noble worth? 


Thou didst not strive to write in gore 
On earth’s high place thy name, Pa 

Nor tread as myriads trod before oe 
Through seas of blood to fame ;_ 

The monarch’s sceptre, Pride’s high joy, 

Ambition’s charm — man’s choicest toy, 
Could not thy breast inflame : ire 

Contented with the one “ thought, 

That thou hadst freedom’s battle fought. 


















Unlike the renegado chief,* 
Whose name stands now accurst ; 


* Cesar. 
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A heedless rage, a moment’s grief, 
Destroyed what years had nurst; 

He turned in one all evil hour, 

A traitor, for unrighteous power — 
This crime his last and worst : 

All that to former years belong 

Cannot atone that moment’s wrong. 


And he,* with garland laurel-wrought, 
‘The bravest of the brave,’ 

An hundred fields for France had fought, 
Were these too mean to save ? 

High honor’s pride, and valor’s boast, 

One human weakness — all was lost — 
A felon’s death and grave. 

Oh! who could deem the high and great 

Could sink to such dishonest state ! 


Het too — the meteor of the sky, 
Arch king of crime and death — 
For whom man seemed but born to die, 
Or crouch a slave beneath ; 
Shall his be praises, such as light 
Glory’s pure heaven, to patriot’s sight, 
Who made of blood his wreath ? 
Fair earth laments e’en now his birth, 
To very friends a scorn and mirth. 


And these are they — emperor — king, 
Whatever man calls great ; 

The lion’s heart — the eagle’s wing, 
Meet emblems of their state: 

Yet better far yon simple mound, 

Its verdant turf with cedars crowned, 
Than pageant of their fate; 

Each blade _ that lowly bed, 

A legend of the worthy dead. 


This tomb !— let youth and age meet here, 
The dark and hoary brow; 

And weep as o’er a father's bier, 
For a father lies below : 

A parent to thy parents, he — 

Shall not his corse then claim from thee, 
Thy tear-drops’ deepest flow ? 

Weep on, for heaven will ne’er again 

Give us a chief without one stain. 


Weep on ! — yet no; it is not meet 
That tears should here be shed; 

This as his burial-place we greet, 
Yet sleeps he with the dead? 

Go ask the stripes and stars that wave, 

Where sunlight glows, and billows rave, 
Or hostile armies tread ; 

Go ask the eagle of our sky, 

And she will scream back the reply. 


Go where the young child lisping tells 
That name, with earliest tone, 

Go list to the glad birth-day bells, 
Where’er our sun has shone: 

Go ask whose blessings fill the air, 

And patriot’s thanks, and peasant’s prayer, 
From sea to mountain throne; 

Ask! and the very winds reply, 

That he is one who cannot die ! 


* Marshal Ney. t Napoleon. 
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Talking vs. Conversation. 
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TALKING vs. CONVERSATION. 


Man has, by way of eminence or definition, been called a ‘talking 
animal ;’ not, however, without jealous demurrers on the part of certain 
who answer to the genus homo, arising from the laudable fear lest 
this definition should be so broad as to admit to the honors of. humanity 
those chatter-boxes the parrots, and even that respectable quadruped, — 
who it is well known once enjoyed the high prerogative of speech — his 
highness, the ass. But without attempting, at present, to set aside these 
aristocratic objections — the fate of which, however decided, has but a 
very remote relation to our particular subject— we proceed to state 
what perhaps ought to be considered as a sort of corollary to our first 
preva?» and as such to be taken without debate, viz: that if men could 
not talk, neither could they converse; from which predicament —a 
very strange one, it will be admitted — several curious facts would 
inevitably arise, among which we may briefly mention, firstly, that there 
would be no such thing as conversation, in the modern, approved sense 
of that term, and secondly, that there would be no occasion for us to 
stain paper in its elucidation. 

There is a slight difference between talking and conversing, which it 
may be worth our while to consider: for the subject is an excessively 
practical one — a characteristic, by the by, more creditable in the estima- 
tion of all true Benthamites, than almost any other in Heaven or on 
earth. Every one knows that a child may talk, without necessarily 
being able to converse: and certainly there are many ‘children of a 
larger growth,’ who, though unquestionably great, very great talkers, 
cannot, except by rather a bold figure of speech, not yet named by the 
rhetoricians, be called good conversationists. The ability to talk is no 
more identical with the ability to converse, than the mechanical power 
of making various marks with a pen, is equivalent to the noble art of 
chirography. The latter is much the rarer ability of the two, requir- 
ing a far deeper and more improved soil for its support. Conversation, 
used in the most authorized sense of the word, undoubtedly implies a 
slight effort of intellect, or at least some previous sduaibeal weikion of 
mind: mere talking implies neither — demands neither. It may exist 
in its utmost perfection, among the Troglodytes on the shores of the 
Red Sea, or among the Communipaw negroes, on the banks of the 
Hudson. The grand idea of conversation is the familiar interchange 
of words, thoughts, and feelings. But talking can be wholly an 
ex parte affair, and although implying more than one agent, may con- 
sist of little else than an active and cruel infliction on the one hand, 
and a passive and meek recipiency on the other. In a word, however, 
conversation may at times deserve the epithet of trifling, silly, ete. ; still, 
even in its lowest estate, it must be considered as one of the distinctive, 
and perhaps one of the highest features of rational intercourse, distin- 
guishing its participator alike from the unedu-cadle brute and the unedu- 
cated man. When we remember the importance of conversation, as a 
particular mode of intellectual action and development, the amount of 
influence it exerts upon mankind, the happiness and misery, the good 
and the evil, of which it is at once the source and the channel, we 
cannot but conclude that, as a subject of inquiry, criticism and edu- 
cation, it is worthy of a much graver and more practical attention than it 
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is wont to receive. Lord Bacon has exhibited but one narrow phase 
of its broad aspect of utility, when he says, ‘Reading makes a full, 
writing an exact, and conversation a ready man.’ Its items of benefi- 
cial action on the general characteristics of humanity, are not to be 
summed up in a single sentence. It spreads its penetrative influence 
through every pore and cranny of society, and is in every community 
the favorite and most common form of intellectual activity and deve- 
lopment. Conversation may be considered as peculiarly the palastra 
of the mind, where every faculty of thought is plunged into a contest 
requiring its utmost alertness, sagacity, and vigor, in order to a success- 
ful and honorable acquittal of itself. Here are called into play all the 
keenest as well as the most graceful and amiable qualities of the human 
character. The mental exercise thus required, and which is absolutely 
necessary to the taking any thing more than a yes-and-no part in con- 
versation, is of a highly improving kind. Its value, as a species of in- 
tellectual discipline, is increased by the fact, that it is a sui generis — 
found and enjoyed no where else, but in the social circle. What vari- 
ous and large contributions are here laid on the mind! In the first 
place, conversation is an admirable catholicon for a dull and phlegmatic 
temperament. It imparts a most dragon-like wakefulness to the sleepi- 
est intellect. How it starts up the attention, that faculty, power, sus- 
ceptibility, or state of mind— call it what you wil] —a virtue it is at 
all events — which lies at the basis of half of the civility, refinement, 
and knowledge, and its antipodal vice at the basis of half of the rude- 
ness, and barbarism, and ignorance, in this slowly-improving world of 
ours. It would be difficult to name an intellectual power, that conver- 
sation does not invigorate, an intellectual grace that it cannot improve, 
or a moral excellence that it may not animate. That it is directly pro- 
motive of several commendable traits of character, such as patience in 
listening to, and candor and good feeling in appreciating, the remarks 
of others, caution in forming, and modesty in expressing, our opinions, 
must not be overlooked in the account. 

Of course the advantages just specified are not predicable of conversa- 
tion as it is sometimes conducted. There is nothing but may be either 
well or ill done —no blessing but what may be turned into a curse. 
The purest channels of human improvement are occasionally swollen 
with the turbid elements of evil. It would probably be no very great 
stretch for our reader’s imagination to conceive of such a thing asa 
positively unprofitable, unedifying, and unimproving conversation, in 
which wit, and good sense, and even intelligence, were evidently ‘ unin- 
vited guests,’ and the stalest common-places, or flattest nonsense, were 
the received and popular substitutes; nor could it, in our opinion, be 
cited as proof of Plato’s theory of reminiscence, if any one should hap- 

en to recollect some individual who, in this divine art, absolutely ex- 
eaciaei all the superlatives of bad that the language affords. 

The truth is, that the number of those who possess a reputable con- 
versational talent, is not so large as it might be, and ought to be. Such 
are rare birds, almost as scarce as black swans. The remark, however, 
is more strictly just, when applied to the younger members of society — 
those upon whom the ‘ purple-light of youth’ still shines, and who are 
but on the threshhold of life’s heaviest engagements. Older men, an 
important fraction of whose days has been passed in social and business 
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intercourse with their fellow men, are generally found to have acquired 
a considerable degree of colloquial ease and ability. Society, in this 
respect, as in almost every other, acts as an immense school, by the 
salutary discipline and necessary conditions of which many important 
elements of knowledge, and various moral and intellectual qualities, not 
imparted or impartable by the ordinary routine of education, are worked 
into the characters, or inculcated on the minds of men. 

There has been some little difference of opinion among authors as to 
the degree of intellectual acumen requisite for excelling in conversation, 
and on the question whether mediocrity: in this art be compatible with 
great affluence, either of genius or talent. The question is evidently 
one of mere fact, and not of abstract reasoning. Though it seems to us 
that the element of greatness will reveal itself in almost every word of its 
possessor ; but this, however, without implying that he will necessarily 
excel in conversation, or even that he may not be quite inferior, in this 
respect, to other men of less intellectual endowment. It has been re- 
marked of Dr. Johnson— with what truth we know not — that his 
conversational efforts displayed more of the vast resources and gigantic 
power of his mind, than his most elaborate written performances. At 
any rate, he was here facile princeps. That inimitable describer, Sir 
James Mackintosh, thus refers to this famous characteristic of Johnson: 
‘His conversation, which was one of the most powerful instruments of 
his extensive influence, was artificial, dogmatical, sententious, and 
poignant, adapted with the most admirable versatility to every subject as 
it arose, distinguished and by an almost unparalleled power of serious 
repartee.’ Mackintosh trod not far behind the colloquial giant. His su- 
periority, in this particular, to most other men, appears to have been 
very marked. His conversation has been characterized as ‘ lucid, pre- 
cise, and brilliantly perspicuous.’ It was sometimes too rich, and to 
use the delightful illustration of his friend, the Rev. Sydney Smith: 
‘ Though his ideas were always clothed in beautiful language, the clothes 
were sometimes too long for the body, and common thoughts were 
dressed in better and larger apparel than they deserved.’ The influence 
thus exerted by this great and good man, in the extensive circle in which 
he moved, was so elevating and purifying in its tendency, and so wide 
in its reach, as perhaps to compensate the world for its loss of those 
weightier literary productions, to which his lofty talents were certainiy 
equal, and which more rigid seclusion, and a greater sacrifice of the 
charms of social intercourse, might have easily accomplished. 

Good and even great writers are, perhaps, oftener to be met with 
than eloquent conversationists of the high stamp of Mackintosh. 
Hence, when they do appear, and do not choose to devote their talents 
and time, exclusively or principally, to the business of learned compo- 
sition, there is less reason, or rather no reason at all, to regret their 
choice. Mankind may be benefitted in various ways; and as genius 
follows no particular track, so greatness is neither achieved nor exhi- 
bited by any prescriptive and unvarying process. It may be shown as 
well in the agreeable effusions of conversational improvisation, as in 
the productions of the pen, or the bursts of extemporaneous eloquence. 
Nor is genius thus evolved, wasted or lost, like water spilled on the 
ground, that cannot be gathered up. The eee aregoerta, discharged 
from a richly-furnished and vigorous intellect, in the excitement of con- 
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versation, fly from mind to mind, and from generation to generation ; and 
though losing i in a little time the least traditionary vestige of their origin, 
and all possible identification with the forms of their first existence, the 
travel onward under the charm of a perpetuwm mobile, the einpublished, 
invisible, anonymous benefactorsof the humanrace. Theinfluence which 
the illustrious men already mentioned, and many others whose coversa- 
tional talents were of a high order, exerted in the private circle, by the 
brilliant corruscations of their wit, genius, and learning, is by no means 
a perishing one. It cannot die. Not subject to ‘the opium of time, which 
temporally considereth all’ books —i. e. most books — it is incorporated 
with living masses of mind, aad acts, and will ever continue to act, with 
a refining and beneficent energy upon the moral and intellectual elements 
of the world. 

But we proceed to mention other eminent individuals who excelled 
in the colloquial art. There was that paragon of learning, the justly- 
celebrated and excellent Dr. Parr, who stands among the first on the 
list. He resembled, not copied, his gigantic predecessor, Dr. Johnson, 
in the finished elegance, the promptitude and massive construction of 
his remarks, felicitousness of his illustrations and learned allusions, and 
in the poignancy and force of his sarcasm. ‘ His greatest powers,’ says 
his accomplished biographer, ‘ even greater, often, than those exhibited 
in his labored compositions, were called forth by conversation.’ Sir 
Humphrey Davy — himself a splendid instance in point — relates of 
Humbolt, that ‘ he was too fluent ;’ a very imaginable sort of supereroga- 
tion, but not an entirely immaculate one, if carried to the point of gross 
infringement of the interlocutory rights of others. There is a ‘ copia 
verborum, which ought to be carefully eschewed by all who would not 
themselves be eschewed by society. 

But to return. Gibbon’s conversation is said to have been uncon- 
strained, easy, and instructive, free from ostentation of manner, and all 
affectation of superior learning. Dr. Robertson was most attractive in 
‘the moments of social ease.’ The ‘splended variety’ of his con- 
versation was particularly striking to strangers who enjoyed his com- 
pany, and was the ‘chief circumstance on which they dwelt, in enu- 
merating his talents.’ Everyone has heard of the conversations of 
Coleridge. They partook largely of all the idiosyncrasies of that 
extraordinary man, and were probably as highly charged with the 
metaphysical brilliancies of his genius, as any of his printed works. 
‘His conversation at all times required attention, and the demand on 
the intellect of the hearer was oftentimes very great; when he got 
into his ‘huge circuit,’ and large illustrations, most people had lost him, 
and naturally enough supposed that he had lost himself’ But the 
philosopher of Highgate was not always obscure. His illustrations 
were sometimes luminously clear and powerful; and there is a point, 
pith, anda clear-sighted practicalness in some of his recorded ‘ table-talk’ 
— remarks which contrast strangely with the unearthly transcenden- 
talism, that characterized the great mass both of his written and unwrit- 
ten effusions. Familiar access to such a mind could not have been any 
ordinary treat. It was a luxurious banquet, at which, if the guest was 
at a loss to call the names, or imagine the meats of some mysterious 
dishes, he was nevertheless regaled with a plentiful supply of others 
more familiar to his palate, and could not but wonder at the affluence 
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of his entertainer, and feel gratified with the magnificence of his pre- 

arations. Coleridge, then, may be set down without any hesitation as 

aving possessed high conversational powers, unsurpassed by few, or 
any, since Johnson’s time. And here, perhaps, we should turn to the 
question before started: whether great men are always great in the art 
of expressing their thoughts in the easy collocution of social inter- 
course. Omnes non possumus omnia, is a maxim which may throw 
some light on its solution. The good-natured Goldsmith was particu- 
larly distinguished for the blundering awkwardness of his conversational 
efforts. Probably he suffered from such close juxtaposition with his 
colossal ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.’ It might at first sight be sup- 
posed that as man is an imitative animal, no one could enjoy an unre- 
served and long-continued intimacy with so great a master of colloquial 
eloquence, without acquiring some inkling of the art— quite an ore 
rotundo use of his own vernacular. The tendency of like to beget 
like, cannot be denied. But that tendency may be neutralized by coun- 
teracting causes. We can find no difficulty in conceiving of sensitive 
and timid minds, which, in the presence of abilities so transcendantly 
superior, forever shooting above and around them its broad streams of 
intellectual light, would be overawed and paralyzed, instead of spirited 
on to similar feats. Such might have been the case with Goldsmith. 
Johnson was indeed the luminary of the privileged circle in which he 
revolved, dispensing the rays of knowledge and intellect in every 
direction around him: but then those rays were sometimes so bright as 
to be dazzling, and so strong as to be overpowering. 

The next great man on our list, coming under the same unfortunate 
category, is Dryden, the princely leader of early English poetry, and 
an eloquent prose writer. In conversation, however, if we may believe 
his own words, he was decidedly minus. They are as follow: ‘My 
conversation is slow and dull, my humor saturnine and reserved. In 
short, | am none of those who endeavor to break jests in company, or 
make repartees.’ Corneille, La Bruyere, Descartes —all ‘ names known 
to fame’ — swell the catalogue. Of Corneille it was said, that ‘he 
could not even speak correctly that language in which, as a writer, he 
had no equal.’ Of that ancient captain of metaphysicians, Descartes, 
it is a famous remark, that he received his intellectual coin in solid bars, 
and not in current coin. Addison was naturally timid, and apt to be 
reserved in promiscuous company; but when once excited, his conver- 
sation is reported to have been very lively and entertaining, and 
agreeably spiced with the easy and natural humor of his unrivalled 
essays. : 

Without proceeding farther in the citation of either of those who have 
excelled, or those who have failed, in the article of conversation, we 
think we may venture to lay down the doctrine that this accomplish- 
ment is not by any means an innate one, given as a matter of course to 
every body, or necessarily accompanying the highest qualities of intel- 
lect. On the contrary, the presumption is, that like almost any other 
good thing in man, it requires the steady application of appropriate 

means, as the necessary condition of its development and growth. 

Cicero, in his‘ Offices,’ has not thought it derogatory from the dignity 
of his subject, to offer several miscellaneous remarks and directions for 
the benefit of those who would cultivate a talent for conversation. His 
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observations are not unworthy of the attention of. the most enlightened 
mind, and cannot but benefit those whose thoughts have seldom or 
never been directed to this subject, as a matter of reflection and fore- 
thought, and who may perhaps, at first, be disposed to view all advice 
on so simple and every-day an affair as conversation, as a positive 
superfluity, if not a downright absurdity. With such, the very re- 
spectable authority of the great Roman orator and philosopher may not 
be without its due influence. 

After distinguishing between conversation, and public orations, 
debates, etc., and mentioning the peculiar occasions or scenes of each, 
he adds, that there are rhetorical precepts for the former, but none for 
the latter of these exercises — admitting at the same time that he is not 
sure that thére can be any drawn up for the latter —that is, conversa- 
tion. This doubt, however, is probably not levelled at the possibility 
or propriety of the thing itself, but only, in an inquiring tone, at the 
particular manner in which it should be accomplished. But he pro- 
ceeds to remark: ‘ Were there persons desirous of receiving rules to 
enable them to excel in conversation, instructors would not be want- 
ing :’ and farther, that whatever precepts the rhetoricians give concern- 
ing words and sentences, are applicable also to that art. We will 
merely append here a nearly literal translation of two or three of his 
practical hints — we may call them canons — for conversation. That 
their obviousness should procure for them the go-by of some, would not 
be surprising. That, however, they find their application in those every- 
day scenes of human existence, where duty, if well performed, is most 
pleasing — if neglected, most disagreeable — where minute things fre- 
quently turn the scale of happiness or misery — is reason enough for 
securing for thema kind reception. ‘ We should take particular notice 
of the nature of the subject upon which we are about to converse, 
and studiously adapt our manner accordingly: a grave subject, demand- 
ing gravity —a jocose, liveliness of manner. Care should also be taken 
that our conversation does not indicate some defect in our own 
characters ; a thing which is most of all likely to occur, when we show 
a disposition to speak harshly, contemptuously, or in detracting and ridi- 
culing terms, of the absent. With due consideration for the persons pre- 
sent, we should observe up to what point the conversation is agreeable, 
and when it ceases to beso; (for we are not all pleased with the same 
things, either on every occasion, or in a similar way;) and as there was 
reason in beginning, so let there be moderation in ending it. It is 
another highly important duty, that we appear both sincerely to reve- 
rence, and warmly to respect, those with whom we are conversing.’ 
Rules that show so much genuine regard for human nature, and 
human feelings, as these, would have done honor to any Christian 
author, and proclaim, more than labored arguments, the amiableness 
and worth of the mind from which they emanated. 

How many egregious errors in society result from the neglect of 
these simple principles! — practical errors, by which the rights and 
feelings of others are invaded, the pleasures of refined intercourse 
lessened, and our own acquirements and abilities made to appear to 
disadvantage in the sight of these whose good opinion and respect it 
may be at once our interest and our ambition to secure. It might be 
easy to produce quite an extended classification of individuals, according 
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to the prominent imperfections of the conversational habits of each. 
We will attempt, however, to characterize but a few, and that but briefly. 
There is the pompous genus, that speak ‘great swelling words, and 
look, or strive to look, ‘ wondrous wise.’ They commonly affect to be 
deep — yea, very deep. Having, perhaps, sonorous and grandiloquent 
4 voices, they are very careful to take the full benefit of them. Their 
thoughts, expressed in a deliberate and oracular manner, are ushered 
into existence with a parade and ceremony, that form quite a contrast 
j with the intrinsic mediocrity of their character. But with many per- 
. sons of defective visions, and a little extra credulity, the artifice 
succeeds, and begets in their minds a becoming degree of admiration 
and reverence for such favored sonsof wisdom. Another class is, the 
dogmatic and positive. These expect all they say to be meekly 
received, and unhesitatingly believed. There are also the metaphy- 
sical, forever splitting hairs; the inquisitive, always asking questions, 
the hobbied, forever boring you with some favorite theory ; the bunglers, 
who have a passion for floundering through half-finished sentences ; 
the scandal, or news-monger, ever ready to undo his pack, and sell at 
wholesale and retail, in ‘lots to suit purchasers; the hesitating, who 
can never decide to say what they want to say; the vain and praise- 
seeking, who say and do every thing for effect. But we forbear. Faults 
are mentioned, only that they may be faults no more. W. H. 
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We ’ve met again! — this very place 
Witnessed our parting tears ; 

”T was hallowed by our fond embrace, 
In well remembered years. 

Here the young wild birds sweetly sung, 
And spring’s first leaves were green ; 

Ours were the only clouds that hung 

Upon that sunbright scene. 





We ’ve met again ! — but changed is all 
That then Gon fresh and fair; 
Fallen is the spring’s rich coronal — 
The trees stand scathed and bare. 
And we ourselves are changed — for now, 
oan — — so ae 
y happy heart, thy smiling brow, 
Are al the bright things here. 













We’ ve met again ! — but we know not 
How quickly we may part; 

How soon, even on this very spot, oe fl 
The bitter tear may start. ; pat 

But though from hence we may be driven, ae 
Still we will not despair ; 

We’ll meet again, my love, in heaven, 
And ne’er be paetel there ! B. 


VOL. VIII. 


———— 
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THE VICTIMS OF CONSUMPTION. 


SKETCHED FROM REAL LIFE: BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AMERICAN SOCIETY.’ 


Arter reading an article on Pulmonary Consumption, in a late 
number of the Knickerbocker, my mind reverted to the many victims 
I had seen, during even a short pilgrimage along the pathway of life. 

Strange and sad disease! How melancholy is it to mark thy slow 
yet sure advances — to know that thou wilt throw coil after coil around 
thy captive, until thou hast drawn her into the cold and clasping arms 
of Death —to see that she alone is unconscious of thy thraldom, and 
reaches forth her taper fingers to gather the flowers of love and hope, 
that others are placing in their bosoms, or twining around their brows. 
But these blossom not for her; the devotion of the lover — the tender- 
ness of the husband — the soft caresses of infantile love — she must not 
dream of these — for the grave has claimed her as its own! 

Poor Caroline B ! Hers was a sad and an early fate. She 
passed away like the morning cloud, before the blush of life’s 
dawn had faded from her heart. Timid and gentle as a fawn, she was 
one of those who seem as if they can only live in the atmosphere of 
affection. She withered and shrank from the least breath of unkind- 
ness; and so great was her sensitiveness, that it became necessary to 
remove her from the care of an instructress who followed a stern and 
rigid system of government, as the fear with which she inspired her 
became a disease, that was preying on her spirits and her health. 

At this time, we were school-mates; and years passed ere I saw her 
again. But I heard her history from one who knew her well. She 
became a lovely woman —a creature of smiles and tears — of softness 
and sensibility. With strangers, she was timid and reserved, but when 
with those who loved her, she had all the caressing fondness, the 
sportiveness and simplicity, of a child. She could not have been happy 
without something to love; her heart was full of tenderness — full to 
overflowing. Seldom were mother and sisters loved as she loved hers; 
and when her young affections were sought by one who had given her 
his heart, she yielded them up, in all their fullness. She became 
devoted to him. The tendrils of her love twined so closely around him, 
that not only her happiness, but even her life, was dependent on his 
welfare and his existence. 

He was worthy of her, and loved her as man seldom loves. He 
was yet in ‘the dew of his youth, with a heart fall of virtuous im- 
pulses, and untainted principles — for he had not entered into the dissipa- 
tions of the world. He was actively engaged in a business that 
secured a competence, which, with the simplicity of their tastes, would 
have been affluence to them. The time of their union drew near, and 
he furnished a home to which he was shortly to take his Caroline as 
his bride—the wife of his bosom. But sickness came over him —a 
malignant fever, so violent and dangerous, that his physician gave no 
hope of recovery. Where was his betrothed? His family had sent 
for her, at his request; but before she could reach the house, he was 
raving in a delirium, and knew her not. She hung over him in all the 
distraction of hope and fear; and who can imagine the wild agony that 
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rushed through her heart, when she saw that he was dying! It was 
seen in its effects. Her heart was broken. 

After the death of her affianced husband, all interest in life and in living 
things, seemed lost to this stricken one. She withdrew to the solitude 
of her chamber, and saw no one but her mother, her sisters, and one 
female friend. In vain they tried to arouse her from the grief that had 
settled on her like an incubus. Hour after hour she sat with her 
clasped hands resting on her knees, and her eyes fixed on one spot, 
with a strange vacant expression, as if dead to every thing around her. 
The only circumstance that appeared to bring her to consciousness, was 
the marriage of the sister who had been her nurse and attendant since 
the affliction that had made such ravages on her frame. When the 
bride and groom elect came to bid Caroline farewell, as they were about 
to proceed to the church, where they were to be united, the broken- 
hearted girl folded her sister in her arms, and wept over her, as if the 
separation was more than she could bear. When her intended brother- 
in-law offered his hand, she said: ‘ No, George, I cannot take your 
hand — not yet — it seems so hard to take my Mary from me.’ When 
the bridal party had gone, her friend tried to console her, but she 
‘ refused to be comforted.’ ‘No!’ said she, mournfully, ‘it is always so; 
every thing that I love is taken from me!’ 

Shortly after her sister’s marriage she was taken to the country, in 
the vain hope that the fresh air would revive her. The heat of June, 
in the crowded city, had been too much for her enfeebled state. All 
expectation of her recovery was gone, for the fatal symptoms of a con- 
firmed and rapid consumption were upon her, and her friends knew 
that she must die. She alone was yet unconscious that this was to be 
her last summer upon earth — that the grave would soon be opened to 
receive its victim. 

As soon as I heard that she was in the neighborhood, I visited her. 
We had not met since we were school-girls. Though nearly of the 
same age, yet the tranquil seclusion in which I had lived, had kept me 
in ignorance of the trials and the experience of life, while she had drank 
deeply of its poisoned chalice — and to her it was a fatal draught. 

When I first saw her, she was leaning back in an arm chair, with her 
head resting against one of the porch-columns. Her cheek touched 
the fragrant blossoms of the white jessamine, that twined its light and 
feathery foliage around the fluted pillars, and mingling with the grace- 
ful woodbine, hung their united drapery above her head. I had often 
heard of the peculiar beauty with which consumption invests its 
victims; but here I saw it in all its fearful loveliness. The fragile 
form, almost bending beneath the summer breeze—the transparency 
and purity of her complexion, through which you could trace the delicate 
tinting of the blue veins — her beautifully-formed lips, to which fever 
had given the coral hue of health — and her eye! — oh how spiritual, 
how unlike earth was the brightness of her dark blue eye! As 
I looked on her high, fair forehead, over which the golden-brown 
hair was parted in rich waves—on her gentle smile, and the soft 
serenity of her countenance — I was reminded of the artist’s conception 
of a‘ beauty not of earth.’ At times, she became quite animated, and we 
spake together of school-days, and of several occurrences that had then 
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excited our merriment, notwithstanding the rigor of our teacher, with 
whom laughter was a punishable crime. I never shall forget her 
smile, when she could be roused to cheerfulness. There was something 
so sweet, so peculiar, so radiant with the loveliness of her character, 
that it instantly won the heart. How painful was the reflection, that 
one so beautiful should pass away from the fair, green earth, to the cold, 
dark grave — from life and beauty, to corruption and decay ? 

As soon as the fatal disease became seated, the settled gloom that had 
hung over her since the death of her lover, suddenly passed away, and 
her natural buoyancy of so returned. Before this, she was never 
seen to smile; and though still subject to occasional depression, yet 
she was more cheerful than she had been since the fatal event. She 
now frequently spoke of her lost William, and loved to relate the cir- 
cumstances connected with their acquaintance, though previous to this, 
his name was never heard to pass her lips. The world seemed again 
to become beautiful, and the love of life once more awakened in her 
bosom. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘if I could only get strength enough to rove 
through these woods and meadows, I know I should be well again!’ 
This change was one of the strongest symptoms of the melancholy 
disease. [Illusive consumption! Thou clothest thy victims with new 
beauty, as thou art about to crumble them into dust and ashes, and thou 
inspirest them with a love of the pleasant things of earth, just as thou 
art ready to snatch them from our sight forever.’ 

The last time I saw the dying girl, was the evening of her departure 
for the city. The revival produced by the change of air was but tem- 
porary. She was sinking rapidly, and it was thought better to remove 
her, while she yet had strength to bear the fatigue. It was a beautiful 
summer evening, when she was carried down stairs, and laid upon the 
sofa. The shutters were thrown open, and the full moon poured in a 
radiance of light, bringing the lovely invalid into bright relief as she 
lay there, like some beautiful creation of fancy. As its pale beams 
rested on her brow, showing the classic outline of her features, she 
looked like sculptured marble. There was a fearful beauty in the 
sight! Her evelids were closed; their long dark lashes lay pencilled 
on her cheek, and so death-like was the composure of her countenance, 
that her mother arose, with a cold shudder, and closed the window. 
The sight was too like a corpse for a mother to bear. She was taken 
to the city on that beautiful moonlight evening, and I never saw her 
more. | 

A few days after her return home, she was told that there was no 
hope of her restoration to health —that the hour of her death was at 
hand. She received the information with calm submission ; and as the 
patriarch ‘ gathered up his feet into the bed,’ ere he ‘ yielded up the 
ghost, so did she gather up her thoughts, that she might be prepared 
for the great and awful change. She would lie for hours in deep medi- 
tation, and silent prayer; and when one of her gay acquaintances 
wished to relate to her the news of the day, she waved her hand, and 
gently said: ‘My dear friend, I have now no interest in the things of 
earth; my concerns are with God, and eternity.’ She ‘fell asleep in 
Jesus,’ as tranquilly as the wearied child sinks to repose on its mother’s 
bosom: and the sweet smile of serenity that awels-ot the lips of her 
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beautiful corse, showed how gently death had done its work in severing 
her redeemed spirit from its earthly tenement. 








Ir was in the early part of June, 18—, that I was crossing the 
Chesapeake Bay, on a visit to the eastern section of Maryland. The 
boat, as usual, stopped at the ancient city of A , to land and re- 
ceive passengers. While I was busily watching the changes of a pass- 
ing cloud, as they were reflected on the still waters, my attention was 
roused by a silvery laugh from a young creature, and by the gay voices 
of her companions, as they were stepping from the shore to the deck of 
the steam-boat. Her mother and brother were to accompany her; but 
there were some female friends, and several gentlemen, who had come 
with her, to defer their leave-takings, until the warning bell had tolled 
for the last time. While she was leaning against the railing, and gaily 
talking with the group, another and another gallant youth came on 
board to pay his parting compliments, some with bouquets of rare flow- 
ers, others with a volume of poems, or the last new novel. For each, 
she had a sweet smile, and a pleasant or witty reply. Her attentions 
were equally divided, and with all she seemed a favorite. I soon dis- 
covered that this lovely girl, was the wit, the beauty, and the belle of 
A ; and seldom was such a distinction more justly merited. 

She was just of that age when the child is merging into the woman ; 
that interesting age, when the youthful heart is as yet unsullied by the 
world’s teaching or the world’s flatteries. She was a bright and beau- 
tiful creature. Her dark eye sparkled with animation, and the bloom 
of her cheek varied with the quiet or excitement of her feelings, from 
the delicate tint of the maiden-blush rose, to the richest hues of the Pro- 
vence. Her dimpled mouth, with its pearly teeth, seemed made for 
smiles, and nothing could exceed the light-heartedness, the music of her 
joyous laugh. It was like the wild carol of a bird, and thrilled through 
me, making my very heart feel glad, as if I had met with some unex- 
pected pleasure. 

Her companions bade her farewell, and our heavy boat was again 
ploughing its way through the waters. The gentlemen stood on 
shore and waved their hats until we lost sight of them. She then sat 
down, and opened one or two of the volumes, but soon threw them aside, 
and took her brother’sarm. Her attention was excited by some aquatic 
birds, whose active pursuit of their prey seemed to her more like amuse- 
ment than employment. ‘Look, brother,’ I overheard her exclaim, ‘ at 
that sea-bird ; one moment it darts toward the water, then it flies far up 
into the blue sky, and swifily returning again, it rests upon the bosom of 
the waves, as if it loved the refreshing coolness. I wish I could be a 
sea-bird, for a little while, at least.’ 

‘You are to much of one already, Kate, said her brother, ‘for the 
peace of the finny tribe you left gasping on the shore of our own fair 
river.’ 

‘Brother,’ said she, while the tears started in her beautiful eyes, ‘ you 
do not mean that [ am a coquette, do you? Oh! if I thought that my 
levity had made me act like that cold, heartless thing, I would despise 
myself, and never be gay again.’ 
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‘No, my sister,’ said the brother, fondly encircling her waist, ‘ you 
have too much soul about you, I believe, ever to be a coquette. I did 
not think you would take my jesting so seriously.’ 

When this little cloud passed by, the same sportiveness animated her 
fine countenance, and gave her step and her every action a buoyancy 
so light and graceful, that she seemed the embodied spirit of health and 
cheerfulness. 

The steam-boat stopped opposite the place where they were to land ; 
a little skiff shot out from the bank toward it, and in a few minutes 
the fair girl, with her mother and brother, were seated within it, and were 
passing rapidly to the shore. The light boat rose and fell with the 
heaving waters, and the dipping oars moved like the wings of a flying 
sea-bird. As it glided onward, her brother sportively rocked it from 
side to side, and her light laugh came ringing over the waves, as soft 
as the sound of distant bells. Oh! that silvery laugh! Ican remember 
it yet! 


* * * * 


It was about the middle of May, that I paid my next annual visit to 
my sister. As the boat drew near A , [thought of the beautiful girl 
I had seen the year before, and wondered whether she was still a 
reigning belle, or had settled into the happy wife —the sober married 
woman. My thoughts continued to dwell upon her, until we stopped at 
the wharf. A couch was prepared on deck, and a carriage drew up, 
from which a sick person was carefully lifted by a family servant, and 
borne on deck in his arms. A middle-aged lady followed, whose 
thick veil prevented a view of her features. But as soon as she threw 
it aside, to bathe the temples of the exhausted invalid, I saw it was the 
mother of that lovely girl who had been the subject of my thoughts. I 
looked on the emaciated face of the sufferer, and mentally exclaimed: 
‘Can this be the beautiful Catherine F ? There is some resem- 
blance, indeed — but no, it cannot be! 

Upon my offering a fan to the lady, as she anxiously bent over the 
couch, she thanked me, and recollecting when we had met before, said : 

‘This is a great change in one short year.’ 

I felt so much shocked, that I could say nothing in reply. Yes! it 
was a change —a sad,sad change! To me it seemed but a few brief 
months since I had seen her entering the same boat with her buoyant 
step, her merry laugh, and attended by her gay companions. Where 
were they now? Her mother and the faithful servant were still at her 
side, but her brother was far away upon the broad blue sea, and her 
friends and admirers left her when the hour of sickness came. And 
she, too, was Consumption’s victim! I knew it by the steady lustre of 
her eye, the hectic flush on her hollow cheek, the sharpened outline of 
feature, and, above all, by the peculiar transparency of her taper fingers, 
as they lay in dazzling whiteness across her rich dark hair. I won- 
dered much what could have caused this gay young creature so soon to 
become a prey to the insatiate spoiler. I was subsequently told, that 
after a summer spent in gayety, she returned home with a slight cold, 
contracted when out upon one of their moonlight sails, or in one of the 
dances on the green, damp with the evening dews. It seemed to have 
nearly passed away, and nothing more was thought of it. But it 
returned again, upon the slightest exposure; and at last it showed that 
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it had been secretly undermining its way, for it revealed its fatal symp- 
toms, the bright fevered spot — the gradual wasting of flesh — and the 
painful sinking away into utter feebleness. . 

We parted when the boat reached its place of destination; anda 
few weeks afterward, upon taking up the village paper, I saw the fol- 
lowing obituary notice: ‘Died in A , Catherine F , aged 
seventeen ; the idolized sister of an absent brother — the only daughter 
of a widowed mother.’ 








I wave given but two of many, very many, sketches that memory 
records. How numerous are the cases of this disease, that must have 
occurred within the remembrance of every one! Consumption, like 
the horrid idol of the Hindoos, rolls over our land, and annually crushes 
beneath its wheels more than fifty thousand victims. The number 
startles us, and appears incredible. But let every one look back for 
a few years, and see whether he will not find, in his neighborhood, 
among his acquaintance, and it may be even in his own family, 
enough to bring conviction, not oe this is true, but enough, too, to 
make him feel that something should be done, and that speedily, to arrest 


the progress of this desolating scourge. G. 


WOMAN 


AT THE CROSS AND TOMB OF THE SAVIOUR. 


‘Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.’ 





I. 


Sue wept beneath his cross, when all beside 

Forsook him — when a trembling seized the earth, 
When terror shook the nations far and wide, 

And from their graves the buried dead came forth. 
She wept beneath his cross when fear was rife, 
Like flowers that bowed, but broke not with the strife. 


Il. 
She followed to his tomb, and saw him laid, 
Even as mortal, in the darkening dust ; 
With streaming eyes his resting-place surveyed, 
But never failed a moment in her trust 
That he would burst his bonds again, and rise, 
Amidst rejoicing angels, to the skies. 


Ill. 
She stood beside his grave, ere the first light 
Of morning shone upon the dew-charged flowers ; 
The seal was gone, the guards were put to flight : 
And Death, the tyrant that the earth devours, 
O’ercome — her Saviour could his sting destroy — 
And now she wept ! — ay, wept again, for joy! 


Iv. 
Oh, woman! ever thus forsake Him not, 
And He shall not forsake thee — He shall be 
Thy constant friend, whatever be thy lot, 
And in thy parting hour the stay for thee : 
Thy faith shall strengthen — from despair shall save, 
And at thy rising, call thee from thy grave. 











































Comfort of Canal-travelling. (September, 


OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMBER FIFTEEN. 





Ou thou who lookest over this page of mine — who participatest in 
the’ portance of the travels’ history of OLLarop — listen tome. Wouldst 
thou journey with comfort through the west of New-York, avoid the 
canal-boats. At first, when you embark, all seems fair; the elee- 
mosynary negro, who vexes his clarionet, and governs its tuneful ven- 
tiges, to pay for his passage, seems a very Apollo to your ear; the ap- 
pointments of the boat appear ample; a populous town slowly glides 
from your view, and you feel quite comfortable and contented. As yet, 
you have not gone below. ‘Things above’ attract your attention — 
some pretty point of landscape, or distant steeple, shining among the 
summer trees. Anon, the scenery becomes tame, and you descend. 
A feelimg comes over you, as you draw your first breath in the cabin, 
which impels to the holding of your nose. The cabin is full; you 
have hit your head twice against the ceiling thereof, and tumbled sun- 
dry times against the seats at the side. Babies — vociferous babies — 
are playing with their mothers’ noses, or squalling in appalling concert. 
If you stir, your foot treads heavily upon the bulbous toes of some re- 
cumbent passenger; if you essay to sleep, the gabble of those around 
you, or thenoisy gurgle of a lock, arouses you to consciousness — and 
then, if youare of that large class of persons in whom the old Adam is 
not entirely crucified —then you swear. Have you any desire for 
literary entertainment? Approach the table. There shall you find 
sundry tracts —a copy of the Temperance Recorder — Goldsmith’s 
Animated Nature, and Plutarch’s Lives. By and by dinner approach- 
es: and oh! how avzful the suspense between the hours of preparation 
and realization! Slowly, and one by one, the dishes appear. At long 
intervals, or spaces of separation from each other — say five for the 
whole length of the boat — you behold tumblers arranged, with two 
forlorn radishes in each. The butter lies like gravy in the plate — the 
malodorous passengers of the masculine gender draw nigh to the scant 
board —the captain comes near, to act his oft-repeated part, as Presi- 
dent of the Day. Oh, gracious! —’tis a scene of enormous cry and 
scanty wool. It mendicants description. 




















I was walking on the deck after dinner ducking my head every 
moment at the cry of ‘ Bridge !’ — when the captain joined me, and 
began to relate the perils that he had encountered, during his experience 
on the ‘ deep waters’ over which we were gliding. ‘It is not for every 
one,’ said he, ‘to appreciate the perils of an official station like mine. 
That little lad who stands beside you,and who, though a stranger to you, 
seems to have a desire for your company —that urchin, could he sta 
with me ten years, would be a sailor like me, and could relate like me 
his hardships. Every year is fruitful of incident. Last year — it was in 
the fall — this canawl was visited with a gale — and such a gale! Do 
not discredit me, when I say, that, owing to the violence of it, nearly a 
dozen boats were compelled to hug the shore; and believe me, too, 
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when [ tell you, that for twenty-five minutes this very boat rested upon 
a sand-bank, caused by the entrance of a creek. Judge of my feelings 
at that awful moment! I ordered on deck the cook, the steward, and 
the rest of the crew, together with such passengers as were not sound 
asleep, insensible of their danger, and with as much coolness as I 
could command, under the circumstances, I bade them prepare for the 
worst. ‘'T'wo venerable persons of the female sex — old women, as one 
wild young man, whom no danger could appal, denominated them — 
escaped safe toland. Dire terror ruledthe hour. The winds blew; 
the awful ripples dashed against the prow, as if they were mad; and 
one distracted lady rushed about the dock, inquiring tf I had seen her 
husband, Mr. Smilax Waterhouse. Answering her in the negative, I 
bent my way to what is vulgarly called the tail end of the boat. What 
a sight here met my eye! The two ladies, it is true, had escaped safe 
to land, but they were in a woful plight — one of them having lost her 
shoe in the water, and the other her night-cap. On horror’s head hor- 
rors accumulated: and I was on the eve of sinking in despair, with 
no hopes of ever getting off the sand-bar, when deliverance came! A 
swell from the lock. a few rods above, lifted us from our fearful situa- 
tion, and restored us to safety and comfort.’ 


Burt the grand charm and scene of a canal-packet is in the evening. 
If on your way from Schenectady to Utica, the sun goes down into 
the rosy west, just after you leave that beautiful gorge in the Mohawk 
mountains, where you see the towering pines on one side, rising pre- 
cipitously near three hundred feet above you, and on the other, the 
gentle river, calmly gliding throagh the vale below — forming the 
only tolerable scene on the route. Well, you go below, and there you 
behold a hot and motley assemblage. A kind of stillness begins to 
reign around. It seems as if a protracted meeting were about to com- 
mence. Clergymen, capitalists, long-sided merchants, who have come 
from far, green-horns, taking their first experience of the wonders of the 
deep on the canawl —all these are huddled together in wild and inex- 
plicable confusion. By and by the captain takes his seat, and the roll 
of berths is called. Then, what confusion! Layer upor layer of 
humanity is suddenly shelved for the night; and in the preparation, 
what a world of bustle is required! Boots are released from a hun- 
dred feet, and their owners deposit them wherever they can. There 
was one man — Ollapod beheld him — who palled off the boots of an- 
other person, thinking the while — mistaken individual ! — that he was 
disrobing his own shrunken legs of their leather integuments, so thick 
were the limbs and feet that steamed and moved round about. Another 
tourist — fat, oily, and round — who had bribed the steward for two 
chairs placed by the side of his berth, whereon to rest his abdomen, 
amused the assembly by calling out: ‘ Here, waiter! bring me another 
pillow! I have got the ear-ache, and have put the first one into my 
auricular organ!’ Thus wore the hours away. Sleep, you cannot. 
Feeble moschetoes, residents in the boat, whose health cael from the 
noisome airs they are nightly compelled to breathe, do their worst to 
annoy you; and then, Phoebus Apollo! how the sleepers snore! 

VOL. VIII. 45 
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There is every variety of this music, from the low wheter of the 
asthmatic, to the stentorian grunt of the corpulent and profound. 

Nose after nose lifts up its tuneful oratory, until the place is vocal. 

Some communicative free-thinkers talk in their sleep, and altogether, 

they make a concerto and a diapason equal to that which Milton speaks 
of, when through the sonorous organ ‘from many a row of pipes the 
sound-board breathes.’ At last, morning dawns; you ascend into pure 
air, with hair unkempt, body and spirit Se and show yourself 
to the people of some populous town into which you are entering, as 
you wash your face in canal water on deck, from a hand basin! It is 
a scene, I say again, take it for all in all, that throws description upon 
the parish, and makes youa pauper in words. ‘ Ohe jam satis 


You may meet with much edification on board one of these craft, in 
observing the working of what is called hwman nature. At dinner, a 
sour old bachelor, who had been once a supercargo to Smyrna, and then 
a merchant in a small way — one who had all the stiff formality of a 
half-cut gentleman, without the education or tact necessary for the 
composition of even such a personage — procured from a basket, which 
he was taking with him on his journey, a bottle of warm champaigne. 
A country friend, with whom he was accidentally travelling, was solicit- 
ed to imbibe the vinous beverage with him. This friend was one of 
those maldpropos characters, w ho, with the best intentions, are always 
saying something wrong. On renewing his glass, he said: ‘ Well 
now, this ’ere tastes like something — this arn’t like the sour cider we 
get in the country, is it, any how?’ 

‘I hope you don’t mean,’ said the fidgetty host, ‘that there is any 
thing wrong about it ?’ 

‘Oh, not by no means whatsomever. I reckon that it is good. Let 
me give you atoast. Success to American manufactures !’ 

‘Sir,’ responded the ci-devant supercargo, ‘what do _ mean ? 
Why do you give that toast, of all others? I ask you candidly, is this 
wine like American manufacture ?’ 

‘God bless you, neighbor, I did n’t mean nothing of that kind — and 
I say, let’s drop the subject. Were you ever in Newark? 

The face of the old fellow assumed the hue of scarlet. Fire stood 
in his eye. He sat down his glass, and looking daggers at his friend, 
observed : 

‘I don’t know what your object is— but you are evidently trying 
to insult me. What has Newark to do with this champaigne ? Do 
you suppose it is madethere? Sir, your conduct is outrageous.’ 

The countryman sunk back against the boat-side, observing that he 
‘would n’t never attempt to get up a variety in his conversation again.’ 


Tis reminds me of a scene told of Lockport. A clown there 
walked up leisurely to the stall of one of those small traders who 
furnish canal-tourists of limited means with ‘wittles and drink,’ and 
just as he was on the point of vending a large lot of sausages to a 
hungry-looking traveler, which were to last him until his arrival at 
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Buffalo, the vagabond, looking suspiciously at the article, and address- 
ing the seller, said: 


‘Is them good sassenges ? 
‘ Yes, they are good sausages, youignorant ramus. You would like 
to keep me from selling ’em, if you could fix it that way, I don’t doubt.’ 
‘No I would n't,’ responded the loafer; I don’t know nothing ’special 
| about them sassenges; they may be good sassenges; I don’t say they 
f a’ nt good sassenges; all | do say is, that wheresomever you see them 
; kind o’ sassenges, you do n't see no dogs? 
‘I guess, on reflection,’ said the traveler, ‘that I won't negotiate for 
them articles. That man’s last remark has gi’n me a dislike to ’em.’ 
























Is it not pleasant to revisit the scenes of one’s early days? So 
silently questioned Ollapod himself, as he journeyed toward the West, 
what time the sun was sinking in the occident, leaving his last 
rays on those dark forests of pines and cedars which begird the lake 
of Oneida, in the Onondago country. The ‘exclusive extra’ per- 
formed its locomotive office with wonderful rapidity and effect — the 
cattle attached thereunto having only the labor of drawing ‘ wife, self, 
and servant.’ 

Pleasant was it to rise at S , in the morning, and walk about, 
gazing at familiar scenes, unvisited for years. Nature, sweet nature! 
was still the same: and as I journeyed hurriedly round and round, 
looking upon the pigmy doings of man, compared with the scenery 
fashioned by the hand of God, the Spirit of the Past came by, and 
fanned me with her fairy wings. A thousand recollections filled my 
mind as I perambulated, until I chanted, in my trance of memory, a 


part of a beautiful poem, by a native bard, who of late has sadly dege- 
nerated in his verses : 





‘I stand upon my native hills again! 
Broad, round, and green, that in the southern sky, 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 
Orchards, and beechen forests, basking lie.’ 













How many events come before the mind like the shadow of adream! 
Such was my sojourn in ‘the place where [ was born.’ It was short 
but sweet. I found my heart filled with teeming recollections: every 
thing was new to my eye; but I felt that my bosom was unchanged. [ 
have — and I thank my Gop for the possession — feelings and sensi- 
bilities, untainted and unworn. In my spirit, I can still experience that 
newness of delight which is said to wear off easily by contact with the 
world. It is not so with me. A poem or a scene —the lapse of a 
beautiful river, or the sheen of a rich woodland or field — can yield for 
my mind the same fruitage of contentment which it felt and relished 
in other days. For the perpetual presence of this capacity, I am 
deeply and devoutly thankful. I would not exchange it for worlds. 





‘Sweet Avsury! loveliest village of’ —and so forth. Every body 
knows the quotation. Charming were the hours we passed therein, 
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with belovéd friends. If I ever felt a political predilection — which I 
never did—I could have wished, as we closed the embowered gate of 
our hospitable friend S ,and his assiduous household, that he had 
been elected Governor of the Empire State. Auburn was lovely; but 
saving the premises of the above-mentioned, and a very few of the same 
character, it has sadly changed from ‘the olden time.’ I say sadly, 
because I deem that the improvements in tenements and marts of 
stone, which the town has been garnished withal, are but continuations, 
as it were, of the State’s Prison. However, the least said is the soonest 
mended. The effect, to the traveler, on entering the place, is certainly 
pleasing, and indicative of great improvement. A superb hotel 
y clept the American —I love the latter word—is there; and in the 
scenery round about, there is much to please, and much to see. 


Reaver, have you ever journeyed in the Genessee country? If 
you have not, how much have you lost! I speak not to those who 
pass the wonderful works of God with unobservant eyes, but I talk 
to those who find sermons and good in every thing. To such, I would 
say, ‘Surely you were charmed with the Skaneateles, and the 
regions round about Cayuga?’ There the country is healthy to live 
in, and lovely to see. Passing the lake of Cayuga, you cannot well 
omit to notice the peculiar greenness of the waters. They seem to the 
eye as if the grassy banks which surround them had been melted, and 
transfused into liquid emerald. If you should ever visit Cayuga — I 
speak now to any one who has englaitel the western tour hitherto — 
you will perceive the truth of this present writing. 


It is wonderful how all the western towns flourish which possess 
‘water privileges.’ How extraordinary, for example, is the growth of 
Seneca Falls! Not long ago, it was a mere hamlet, beside a little 
stream ; now it is almost a city ; while its whilome more pompous neigh- 
bor, Waterloo, seems dwindling to decay, or at least not perfectly kindled 
with that fire of improvement which generally distinguishes the West. 


‘Beavtirvut exceedingly’ is the terrestrial vestibule of the Genessee } 
As we journeyed westward from the blue distances in the region of 
Cayuga toward that pleasant region, I could not but seek to compare 
in my imagination the country we were nearing, to the country we had 
left. The first had been charming to our eyes —could the remainder 
exceed it? The far-off uplands, over which the winds from the south- 
west went freshened from the Cayuga—the green waters, that danced 
and eddied along the piers of the bridge — could they be transcended by 
any thing to come? In that predicament of the fancy, ‘ignorance was 
bliss.’ We could only say ‘ Nous verrons, and enach the flitting Jand- 
scapes, or the plunge of the wheels of the ‘ extra,’ as they sank, with a 
heavy gurgle, in the rugged road. 
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CapiTAL, and most delectable to see, is the lake of Geneva, and that 
beautiful gem of a town which crowns its crystal wave, above a strip 
of emerald verdure, and gardens flowering in the sunof June! ‘How 
sweet the day beams on those banks repose!’ As we neared them, to- 
ward the going down of the sun, methought I was like the pilgrim of 
Bunyan, approaching the glorious regions of the land of BeulaA, and that 
I could discern the spirits of the blessed ‘ walking in white’ along its 
; romantic terraces. It seemed ‘a fairy city of the heart; and for one 
J short but delicious moment, I felt overcome with that enthusiasm engen- 
dered by the eye within the mind, and deserving that striking observation 
of Madame De Stael, ‘the superfluity of the soul,’ thinking the while 
of Perctvat’s noble lines to the Seneca waters : 










‘On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 

And round his breast the ripples break, 

As down he bears before the gale.’ 








Who was that anonymous herald of mine, who recorded beneath my 
signature, as we proceeded toward the sunset, at every town where we 
paused to give breath to our cattle, the name of Ollapod, with man 
compliments in the Latin tongue? Whoever he was, I stretch forth 
to him the hand of fancy. Thou Grand Inconnu ! —touch thy dextral 
digits in thought; consider thine own vehemently squeezed; and re- 
main, if thou wilt, the kind Unknown —at once corporeal and yet 
spiritual ; a creation insubstantial ; an entity, yet intangible —‘ umbra, 
civis, nihil P 




























No oFFENcE to the turnpike company whose duty it is to superin- 
tend the roads betwixt Geneva and Canandaigua; but candor compels 
to say, they are a set of negligent varlets, deserving the anathemas of 
‘all who travel by land or by water,’ especially those who abandon the 
cheating extras, and adopt the Telegraph. What right have these in- 
viduals to keep the holes in the turnpike so deep, and yet so treacherous ? 
One looks out with anxious eye to see what is ‘ going to come’ in the 
way of thoroughfare — and Jo! distance lends enchantment to the view. 
The gilded pool seems dry ; the deceitful pudding of clay has a look of 
solidity — but anon! — sgush !— down drop the wheels in front — 
creack! rings the tried and doubtful axle—‘ He’ep’ ! —d— nation!’ 
saith the driver; ‘Oh!’ says the timid lady within; ‘Ha! ha! that was 
a screamer!’ ejaculates the western speculator, filled to the brim with 
animal spirits! ‘An oncommon deep ’ole!’ says the English emigrant; 
‘I thank God! we are out!’ says the politician; ‘ Uh, umph, whe-e-ze!’ 
ejaculates the dozing and uncertain passenger, who has been travelling 
day and night for a week; and thus the time goes on, until the day is 
well nigh spent, and you see the farewell light of day playing over the 
sweet waters and Elysian bowers of Canandaigua. 


Ricu and bountiful Ontario ! — called by politicians the ‘ infected dis- 
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trict,’ by poets the garden of the state —the affluent parterre of every 
thing good for man, or nutritious for beast. The sheen of thy waters is 
yet in my eye; the breath of thy clover fields yet regaleth my nostrils; 
I seem, (here in this crowded home, with the liveried coaches rattling in 
my ear, and the city’s voice booming about me,) I seem to he stealing 
flowers from the demesnes of some unknown Peri, or partaking the 
hospitality of friends and brethren. Beautiful country ! — thou art the 
rus in urbe of my thought! In thy mansions I have been seated, with 
all those culinary appliances and varied wines which smack of the city, 
over hearths beneath which repose the bones of unnumbered Indians, 
with no circumstance to tell me of the country, save the hallowed still- 
ness —the distant wheat fields waving to the breeze of summer — the 
rural spire crowning the distant hill, or the bleating of sheep, huddling 
together from the heat of the day, in the shade! Precious hours! 
They throng back upon my memory with influences of peace; with 
the hum of bees, the voice of waving branches, the tones of childhood, 
the prattle of running waters, and with the glow of the lake, which 
seemed to expand as the twilight drew near, 


That, smiling from the sweet south-west, 
The sunbeams might rejoice its breast. 


* * * 
One of those still and peaceful lakes, 
hat in a shining cluster lie, 
On which the south wind scarcely breaks 
The image of the sky. 


He who, having seen thee once, can easily forget thee, is fit for 
treason. 


To THE unobservant eye, doubtless there is much in the Genessee 
region that may seem dull and tame. To the enthusiastic, the close- 
viewing, or the romantic, it is not so. The villages are thriving and 
neat —the country rich in every thing —and ‘the rising generation,’ 
the children, are lovely specimens of juvenile humanity. We saw 
them, in almost every meadow we passed, up to their knees in straw- 
berry-vines and clover, gathering the blossoms of the one and the 
fruits of the other. Pleasant beyond description, too, are the white 
dwellings in the towns, embowered in the honey-locust tree, or lifting 


their pale chimneys behind the tall and melancholy poplars which 
whisper around. 





A Lupticrovs incident. occurred at Batavia. There is a creek in the 
neighborhood, which makes ‘ upward of considerable’ noise, after night- 
fall. The English passenger, who reached the town before us, by 
leaving the stage and walking on foot, imagined it to be the Falls of 
Niagara, from which we were then between fifty and sixty miles. He 
went out and listened. ‘My God!’ said he, ‘what oncommon roaring 
falls them is! They must ey-ther be verry ‘igh, or else the winds is 
riz. The mistake was not corrected, and the fellow retired to. rest, 
with his stupid cranium firmly impressed with the belief that his long 
ears had caught the sound of the Great Cataract. 
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TRAVELER ! —as thou wendest toward the West, if thou art within 
some fifteen miles of Batavia, and thinkest of pausing for the night, 
rescind the mental resolution, and post on to thattown. There shalt 
thou experience a good bed, and delicious rest, with the murmur of 
the Tonnawanta breathing upon the night air thy quiet lullaby. -Do 
this —to the end that, rising in the morning, thou go to Richville, and 
there to breakfast, which is an hospitable town, and hath an hotel whose 
superior is not to be found, whether thou go to the south-west or north- 
west, or indeed to any point of the compass. Comfortable and expedi- 
tious BLopcet! The voluminousness of thy periphery indicateth the 
epicure ; upon the pullets thou sacrificest, are the pin-feathers of youth; 
thy warm cakes are done deliciously brown; thy yellow butter, thy 
irreproachable eggs, thy unimpeachable coffee— my mnemonical 
palate remembers them all. Murder Creek, too, is in thy vicinity ; 
and as it goes moaning onward under the rude bridge which spans it, 
the reflection of bright red mills upon its shore, as they give back the 
sunbeam, gives it murder’s proper hue and ‘ damnéd spot.’ The tradi- 
tion is, that a poor crazy old man was killed here by the Indians, many 
years ago, in the early settlement of the country : 

‘May be be true. may be be no so— 
We ’|l grant it is, and let it go so.’ 
At any rate — (Biopeer, I thank thee for the sentence,) — if Richville 


hath the memory of death, it hath likewise, and in full profusion, the 
means of life. 


























Ir is anti-agreeable to post over a road which looks like a river, and 
where the course your conveyance is to take is indicated by stakes 
implanted in the solid part of that ‘ undiscovered country’ over which 
you are rolling as it wereinaship. Such was our experience through 
a part of the Genessee region. But I caught one view from the win- 
dow of our coach, which [ shall not soon forget. Along the distant 
uplands of the Genessee, there lay a long plain of mist, with irregular 
indentations, like the bays of a lake; above them rose a gorgeous array 
of clouds, and between both, a wide stretch of verdure. The mist look- 
ed like an ocean; the fragments that sailed by themselves, or hung in 
motionless masses in the air, appeared like towers and temples. The 
effect was indescribably magnificent. 


Tern miles to the east of Buffalo, I looked out from our conveyance, 
filled with anxious expectation. For the most part, the day had been 
a day of wind and storm; but the tempest had passed over — the winds 
had gone back to their caves —and the sun looked forth from the west, 
with features of unutterable beauty. A vast curtain of clouds rolled 
up from the north and north-west, leaving the clarified sky so darkly 
and serenely blue,that it almost approached the purple. It was that 

rt of the heavens which bent its unfathomable arch over the expanse 
of Erie and Niagara, on its resounding journey to the Ontario. Far as 
the eye could reach, on every hand, save the rising road toward the 
west, all the region round about was level as the floor of a city 
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saloon. But the radius embraced by the eye was small, from that 
very circumstance. The only evidence we had of our proximity to 
those great inland oceans, just mentioned, was traceable in the bending 
heads of those distant forest trees which were higher than the sur- 
rounding monarchs of the wild. These, with the orchard trees on 
both sides of the way, inclined to the east at an angle of three horizon- 
tal to one vertical foot. There were the symptoms of approach to Old 
Erie. There the constant winds from the west had howled their winter 
anthems, and wailed in praise of the strength and grandeur of Omni- 
potence. As I was saying, I looked forth from our vehicle; and be- 
coming too much excited with expectation to remain within, a gen- 
tleman, who knew my impatience, counselled me to wait until we reached 
a slight eminence beyond, where he told me I should in all probabi- 
lity behold a sight worth seeing. This vague announcement sharpened 
my curiosity. At last, the trivial eminence was reached, and m 
friend bade me cast my glance to the north-west. I looked, and beheld, 
rising above the level distance, apparently thirty miles off, a spiral 
pillar of steamy mist, against the perfect sky, uplifting itself with slow 
and solemn movement, ending in a column of faint, and quivering, and 
beautiful crimson. 

‘ What do you think that is?’ said my friend. 

Quite unable to answer the question, I confessed my ignorance in 
the phraseology of Polonius: ‘ By the mass, I cannot tell.’ 

‘ That,’ he said, ‘is the spray from the Niagara! 

I felt my blood rush quicker, and tingle through my veins, at the 
mere mention of the name. I mounted on the outside with the driver, 
and surveyed every object near and far with the intense delight and 
quick sense of novelty which I have cherished from my youth. 


‘ How high is the sun ? — I inquired of the postillion, after the seem- 
ing lapse of a few moments, as the great orb appeared rapidly nearing 
the horizon — ‘and what is the distance from Buffalo ? 

‘ The sun is two hours up yet, Sir, and I expect we are a mild and a 
half from the city —jest about’ — answered Whip. 

It was not without a laugh at his idea of calling Buffalo a city, that I 
buttoned the over-coat which the freshening wind from Erie, yet unseen, 
had rendered requisite, and abandoned myself to the intoxication of my 
expectant thoughts. Shortly, we began to ascend a rise of ground; 
higher sweeps of landscape rolled upward from afar; smokes, as from 
distant steam-boats, arose heavenward; bright domes appeared; and 
all at once — beautiful sight ! —the ‘city,’ with its spires, and squares, 
and streets, lay at my feet; a magnificent thoroughfare Old Main, 
as the Buffalonians call it, stretched for miles before my eye; palaces 
were around me; the thick spars of innumerable ships streamed their 
colors on the breeze; water craft were hastening to the Canadas, lying 
greenly and beautiful across the bay ; and beyond all, Lake Erie stretched 
its tremblingly blue expanse toward the West, with shadows of golden 
clouds trailing over its bosom, and ships melting afar off into nothing- 
ness, toward the chamber of the evening sun! Reader, Buffalo is a 
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wonder anda marvel. Approach it as I did, in summer, and on Sun- 
day. To its various portals, as did the strangers to old Rome, 








‘Cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entering in ; 
On embassies from regions far remote, 

In various habits, on the Appian road, 

Or on the Emilian.’ 


A MLN LOI IRE 





Tue whole of the Genessee country is but a tame, yet it is a beauti- 
ful, prelude to those splendid pictures in that magnificent scenery of the 
West, of which Buffalo forms the opening view. 

‘Tell me, said I to my Jehu, ‘ what is the population of this ‘ city, 
which we are approaching ? 

‘It is nigh to twenty thousand, friend ! ejaculated the dispenser of 
impulses to the cattle before him, with an evident feeling of pleasure 
that he was showing wonders; ‘and what’s more, stranger, we shall 
soon be at the Eagle. Jest let me ask you, Square, did you ever see 
any think like that are?’ 

I turned to the direction of his whip, to the south-west, where a bay 
of Erie bent into the woodlands, stretching for miles. 

‘What is that? I inquired. 

‘Why, it’s Buffalo! You see the streets of the outskirts, marked 
out in the edges of the woods, several miles off; you see the white build- 
ings among the green trees, where the stumps is n’t yet grubbed up; 
and where they do say, that sheep and deer is enclosed in the cellars of 
houses, built to nearly the second story —and yet they say—and I 
believe it —that there is n’t a house in all Buffalo, fur and nigh, out- 
skirts and in-skirts, that has n’t more tenants than can be disposed of.’ 

I continued to gaze in the direction he had pointed; and truly the 
sight was beyond the blazon of tongue or pen. It seemed to my eye 
as if more than half of the city of Buffalo had been but yesterday 
redeemed from the wilderness. A town of brick, large, stately, and 
imposing in itself, was encompassed on all sides by extending tenements 
of white, sufficient in number to form a dozen country villages; in the 
middle of the town were country seats, surrounded with parks, through 
which the deer bounded, as in those early days — not long ago — when 
the shores of Erie were forests, and the lake was crossed only by the 
adventurous canoe of the daring Indian; when if a young Pale Face 
came to tempt them, he was admonished by the Red Skins to forbear: 

Son of the stranger! wouldst thou take 
O’er yon blue hills thy lonely way, 

To reach the still and shining bie 
Along whose banks the west winds play ? 


Let no vain dreams thy heart beguile — 
Oh, seek not thou the Fountain Isle! 










Bright, bright, in many a rocky urn, 
e waters of our deserts lie 
Yet at their source, the lip shall burn, 
Parched with the fevers agony ; 
From the blue mountains to the main, 
Our thousand floods may roll in vain. 
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Devereux Beach. 


Even there our hunters came of yore, 
Back from their long and weary quest; 
Had they not seen the untrodden shore, 
And could they midst our wilds find rest ? 
The lightning of their glance was fied, 
They dwelt among us as the dead! 


They lay beside the glittering rills, 
With visions in their darkened eye; 
Their joy was not amidst the hills, 
Where elk and deer before them fly ; 
Their spears upon the cedar hung, 
Their javelins to the winds were flung. 


They bent no more the forest bow, 
They armed not with the warrior-band, 
The moon waved o’er them, dim and slow — 
They left us, for the Spirit Land! 
Beneath our pines, yon green-sward heap 
Shows where the restless found their sleep. 


For the rest, wherein is narrated the visit of Ollapod to the Great 
Cataract, and to those divers points of interest which are to be found 
by the way, as the returning traveler journeys toward the Atlantic sea- 
board, is it not all recorded in the diary, of which the foregoing is but 
a little part? Of a verity, dear reader, Providence permitting, thou 
shalt hear again, anon, from ‘the man of many wanderings.’ 

OLLAPop. 


DEVEREUX BEACH. 


Rockep upon thy billowy motion, 
Born upon thy sounding shore, 
Dwelling mid thy music, Ocean ! 
I have learned the words, ‘no more ? 


Echo brings her broken verse, 
Harmonies of yore, of yore, 
Memory’s murmuring choristers 
Crowd thy sounding, sounding shore! 


Oh, the winged, winged words, 

Oh, the busy thoughts that throng, 
Like the merry tuned birds, 

’*Mid their atmosphere of song ! 


Deepest ’mid thy music, Ocean! 
Swells the moan, ‘no more, no more,’ 
Siching with each heaving motion, 
On thy sounding, sounding shore ! 
Newburyport, ( Mass.,) 
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Tue Grrr: A Curistmas AND New-YEAr’s Present, for 1837. Edited by Miss 
Lesur. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey ann A. Harr. 




































We have somewhat to say, by way of objection, in regard to this beautiful 
annual — not yet generally published — and we may as well commence a brief notice 
of the work with fault-finding. In the first place, then, we enter our protest, as we 
have once or twice done before, against the employment of embellishments in Ame- 
rican annuals, which aredrawn from old pictures, the products of foreign artists, copies 
of which have been for a long time on sale by all our print-venders. Why should 
not American publishers encourage native artists, when there are not a few able and 
willing to do honor to themselves and their art in this country? What good reason 
is there, that in otherwise creditable specumens of our annual literature, the public 
should have served up to them copies of such well-known pictures as ‘ Uncle Toby 
and the Widow,’ ‘ Time and Tide Wait for no Man,’ ‘ Hawking,’ etc. There is 
none — there can be none; and we hope our countrymen, in bestowing their patron- 
age upon that class of ornamental literature which we are considering, will be just to 
those who have nearest at heart the reputation of ‘ the land we live in.’ To be eter- 
nally borrowing what we do not want, is worse than buying what we have no occa- 
sion for—a folly which Dr. Franklin has well exposed. 

‘ The Sisters,’ fronting the title-page, is very prettily designed, but it appears to us 
to lack both ease and animation. ‘The title-page itself is modest and tasteful. Many 
of the subsequent engravings of ‘The Gift’ are worthy of high praise. ‘ The 
Village Mill’ is one of the finest in the volume. There is great merit in the disposi- 
tion of its parts, and withal a softness and an atmosphere about it, which render it 
truly a charming picture. ‘ Dorothea,’ engraved by Cueney, from a painting by 
MuppierTon, is a clever performance. It possesses a pleasing repose, and has been 
finished with much care. Why is it, by the way, that the motto to the stanzas 
which accompany it, speaks of a /ad washing his feet in the stream, while the print 
represents a lovely girl as engaged in the pedal ablution? ‘The Love-Letter,’ by 
Cueney, from a drawing by Sutty, is worthy the reputation of both painter and 
engraver. It belongs, however, to a deeply-shadowed class, which we do not over- 
much admire. ‘The Fisherman’ is a good picture —but it strikes us as defective in 
some respects. Witness, for example, the drawing of the lad’s right leg, above the 
top of his hob-nailed shoe. ‘ The Fisherman’s Landing’ looks well at the first glance, 
but a more minute inspection shows it to be dim and indistinct — particularly the 
figures. 

Time was, and that nota great while ago, when the yearly souvenir was consi- 
dered, by most persons, as little more than an apt vehicle for circulating inflated fan- 
cies or bastard sentimentalities. The degradation of this species of literature arose 
from the mistaken idea, that inasmuch as annuals were mainly intended as presents 
for girts, and young ladies, the matter should be chiefly composed of love-stories, and 
‘ pretty pieces of poetry’ — so that at last it came to be seen, that almost every body 
was an indifferent good hand at annual-writing. This error was borrowed from the 
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early English specimens, which were poor enough. It must be confessed, however, 
that for a time many indigenous writers for these yearly offerings added dullness to 
the faults of their originals — a not unnatural result, in the case of copyists. But there 
has been a gradual and constant improvement in the American annuals; and we now 
find the greater part of their matériel highly creditable to native contributors, and all 
of it above a respectable mediocrity. 

As we hope to be able to advert to ‘ The Gift’ again hereafter, we shall, for the 
present, glance but cursorily at a portion of its contents. The first article, ‘A Mid- 
summer’s Night Watch,’ is a very clever sea-story, well described, without startling 
improbabilities— a too common fault of tales of the ocean; the wedding-scene, es- 
pecially, is managed with fine dramatic effect. ‘ Jocassée,’ a story ‘of the old-time 
Cherokee,’ is in the best vein of its author, Mr. Smis, and is marked by that quick 
perception of poetical adaptation which the writer has frequently evinced. ‘ The 
Burial of the Emigrant’s Babe’ — suggested by a paragraph in the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, the simple pathos of which impressed us forcibly on its first perusal — we 
annex. It requires no recommendation beyond that which it carries with it. 





BURIAL OF THE EMIGRANT’S BABE. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 








“Near the Catholic cemetery, about three miles from the city of New-York, I met one of the 
most singular and affecting funeral processions which it has ever been my fortune to witness. It 
was alone mother, with her little boy by her side, and the coffin containing the body of her 
dead infant in her arms. She was a German, and could speak but few words of English. She pre- 
sented a paper, which contained the regular order necessary for every interment in the public vault 
of the Roman Catholic cemetery. But had she been ever so skilled in our language, it was evident 
that she had that grief within which does not speak. Her eyes filled, and sobs choked her utterance, 
as she said, ‘ J lost meine baby — four week.’” Cot. WILLIAM L. Stone. 


I musep amid the place of graves, 


No priestly hand the immortal scroll 
When the brief autumn day, 


Of heavenly hope display’d, 


With its hoarse minstrelsy of storms, As in the drear and darken’d vault 
Sank to its rest away — Her infant gem she laid ; 

‘The long grass gave a rustling sound, And wildly mid the stranger shades 
As to the mourner’s tread — Of that sequester’d dell, 

And lo! a lonely woman came, The lofty language of the Rhine, 


The bearer of her dead. In troubled cadence fell. 





No stately hearse, or sable pall, 
Or tall plumes waving high, 

Impress’d the solemn pomp of wo | A boy, who thrice the spring had seen, 
Upon the passer-by — Stood all unnoticed near, 

But Nature’s grief, so oft unknown And wistful on his mother’s face 


But grasping fast the mourner’s skirts, 
In wonder and in fear, 





Beside the proud man’s bier, Was fixed that fair child’s eye, 
Where loug processions slowly move, While tear-drops o’er his glowing cheek 
Spake forth, resistless, here. Gush’d forth, he knew not why: 





No foot of neighbor or of friend, 


For sympathy’s o’erwhelming sob 
In pitying love drew nigh, 


Awoke his bosom’s strife, 





Nor the sweet German dirge breath’d out And wondering sorrow strongly stirr’d 
As ’neath her native sky, . The new-born fount of life — 

To bless the clay that came to sleep Yea—still that trace of woe must gleam 
Within the hallow’d sod, From life’s unwritten page, 

And emulate that triumph-strain Though Memory’s casket he should search 


Which gives the soul to God. With the dim eye of Age. 





Toor babe! that grieving breast from whenee 
Thy transient life-stream flow'd, 

Doth press the coffin, as it goes 
On to the last abode ; 

Those patient arms that shelter’d thee, 
With many a tender prayer, 

In sad reluctance yield thee back 

To Earth, thy mother’s care. 


But with so strong and deep a power 
That lonely funeral stole, 
Among the pictured scenes that dwell 
For ever in the soul, 
That often when I wander near, 
And sad winds murmur low, 
Starting, I seem once more to hear 
That wailing mother’s wo. 
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‘The Count and the Cousin’ is a covert satire upon the apings of foreign follies 
and vices which are obtaining ground in our cities. The theme is a prolific one, and 
to ourtaste. Would that we possessed the power of Moliére, to touch up this species 
of Précieuses Ridicules! Like the bad actor, who, when told that he limped, lisped, 
stuttered, and had ‘an envious mountain on his back,’ claimed popular histrionic 
models for all his defects, this class of imitators glory in their shame, and exult in the 
thought that they are the monkeys of a numerous band of fashionables in London, 
Paris, and on the continent. But we are losing sight of the story : 


THE COUNT AND THE COUSIN. 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“Who is that beautiful girl to whom you bowed so familiarly? said Charles 
Winstanley to Horace Grenville, as they proceeded down the steps of the City Hotel. 

“* That was Adelaide Walsingham, your cousin and mine, Charles,’ said Horace ; 
‘really you must have left your memory among the beauties of Paris, if you cannot 
recognise your nearest of kin.’ 

“* You forget, Horace, that when I last saw Adelaide, she was a lively little hoyden, 
ecarce ten years old; the lapse of seven years makes a wondrous difference in a lady, 
whatever it may do with a gentleman.’ 

“* Nay, if you begin to discuss Time’s changes, Charles, I must confess you cannot 
congratulate yourself upon having escaped a touch of his finger. Who, in that bronzed 
complexion and hirsute visage, could discover any traces of the smooth-cheeked bo 
whom I last saw on the deck of a French packet-ship, some seven years ago. But tell 
me, why did you not write that you were coming home ? 

“* Because I did not know my own mind, Horace; [really was not quite certain 
about it until I had been a week at sea. The odd pronunciation of my German valet 
having caused my name to be placed on the list of passengers as Mr. Stanley, it 
occurred to me that the mistake would enable me to return incognito, and I thought I 
would humor the joke, if but to see how many of my old friends would recognise me. 
I arrived late last evening, and should now be a perfect stranger in my native city, had 
I not accidentally met you this morning; and even you, Horace, did not at first know 
me. 

“** Know you, Charles! who the deuce could even see you behind that immense 
growth of brush-wood upon your lip and cheek? Do you really mean to wear those 
enormous whiskers and moustaches ?” 

“Certainly not longer than suits my present purposes, Horace. When I was in 
Germany I learned to wear moustaches for the same reason that I learned to smoke 
the meerschaum — because every body else did it. In Paris I reduced them a little, but 
did not entirely banish them, because there also I found them the fashion. A lively 
little French lady, a passenger in our ship, wagered a pair of Paris gloves that I would 
not wear them a week in America; I accepted the bet, and for one week you will see 
me ‘ bearded like the pard.’’ 

*** Nay, if you like them,’ said Horace, laughing, ‘ you need not seek an excuse for 
wearing them ; they are quite the fashion, and ladies now estimate a man, not as they 
once did, by his altitude, but by the length of his whiskers.’ 

“*T have no desire to win ladies’ favor by wearing an unshaven face,’ answered 
Charles ; ‘but pray, Horace, tell me something more about our pretty cousin.’ 

“* She is as lovely in character, Charles, as she is in person, but she has one great 
fault ; like the most of our fashionable belles, she has a mania for every thing 
Her manners, her dress, her servants, all come from abroad, and she has declared to 
me repeatedly her resolution never to marry an American.’ | , : 

“*What is it that my fair countrywomen so much admire in their foreign lovers? 
asked Charles. : ; 

“Qh, they say there is a polish and elegance of manner belonging to foreigners 
which Americans never possess. Two of Adelaide’s intimate friends have recently 
married scions of some antediluvian German family, and our lovely cousin is ambitious 
of forming an equally splendid alliance.’ 

“<If she were to marry a western farmer,’ said Charles, with a smile, ‘she would 
reign over a principality quite as large, and perhaps more flourishing, than usually be- 
longs to these emigrant nobles.’ 

“* Adelaide is a noble-hearted girl,’ replied Horace, ‘and I wish she could be cured 
of her folly.’ 

“ng i is really a sensible girl, Horace, and that is her only fault, I think she might 
be cured.’ 

Horace shook his head. 
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_“*Come and dine with me, Horace; be careful to tell no one of my arrival, and we'll 
vow ee the matter over a bottle of fine old Madeira, if you are not too fashionable to 

rink it. 

* + * * 

_“ The windows of Mr. Walsingham’s house poured a flood of light through the crimson 
silk curtains upon the wet and dreary-looking street, while the music heard at intervals 
told to the gaping crowd collected about the door, that the rich were making merry. 
The decorated rooms were brilliant with an array of youth and beauty, but fairest 
among them all stood the mistress of the festival. Attired in a robe of white crape, 
with no other ornament than a pearl bandeau confining her dark tresses, she looked 
the personification of joy. 

*** Cousin Horace,’ she exclaimed, as she saw her favorite cousin eater the room, 
* you have not been here these three days ;’ and then, in a lower tone, she added, ‘Who 
was that splendi? Don Whiskerando with whom I saw you walking yesterday ?’ 

“Horace laid his finger on his lip as a tall figure emerged from the crowd at the 
entrance of the room: ‘Miss Walsingham, allow me to present to you the most 
noble Count Pfeiffenhammer.’ 

“The blood mounted into Adelaide’s cheek as the Count bowed low over the hand 
which he hastened to secure for the next quadrille. There was a mischievous sparkle 
in Horace’s eye, and a deep and earnest devotedness in the stranger's manner, which 
made her feel a little uncomfortable, though she knew not why. A single glance suf- 
ficed to show her that the Count was attired in a magnificent court suit, with diamond 
buckles at the knee and a diamond band looping up the elegant chapeau-bras which 
encumbered his arm. After some minutes, she ventured to look more courageously at 
him. He was tall and exceedingly well-shaped; his eyes were very bright, but the 
chief attraction was a beautiful mouth, garnished with the most splendid moustache that 
ever graced an American ball-room. Adelaide was delighted. He danced elegantly; 
not with the stiff, awkward manner of an American, who always seems half 
ashamed of the undignified part he is playing, but with a buoyancy of step, and grace 
of motion, perfectly unrivalled. Adelaide was enchanted. He spoke English very well; 
a slight German accent alone betrayed his foreigh birth, and Adelaide did not like him 
the less for that. It is true she felt a little queer when she found herself whirling 
through the waltz in the arms of an entire stranger, and her brow fushed with some- 
thing very like anger when she felt his bearded lip upon her hand, as he placed her in a 
seat, but this was only the freedom of foreign manners. 

“The evening passed away like a dream, and Adelaide retired to her room with a 
burning cheek, and a frame exhausted by what she deemed pleasure. She was too 
much excited for sleep, and when she appeared at her father’s breakfast-table, (a duty 
- nee i neglected,) it was with sucha pale cheek and heavy eye that he was seriously 
alarmed. 

«These late hours will kill you, my child,’ said he, as he kissed her forehead; ‘I 
shall return at noon, and if I find you still so languid, I shall send for Dr. ——.’ 

“So saying, he stept into his carriage and drove to his counting-room, where, im- 
mersed in business, he quite forgot Adelaide’s cheek, until the dinner hour summoned 
him from his dingy little office to his stately mansjon. As he entered the door, he 
recollected Adelaide’s exhausted look. 

*** Poor child,’ murmured he, ‘I wonder how she is? 

* A low musical laugh struck on his ear as the servant threw open the drawing-room, 
and the sight of her radiant countenance, looking more brilliant than ever, as she sat 
between Cousin Horace and the Count, soon quieted his fears. 

“ Mr. Walsingham, in common with most Americans of the olden time, had a great 
prejudice against foreigners. ‘If they are real,lords,’ he used to say, ‘ they do n’t want 
my daughter, and if they are not real lords, my daughter don’t want them.’ His no- 
tions of the Teutonic character were founded upon the wonderful stories which his 
mother used to tell him about the Hessians, and vague ideas of ruffians and child-eaters 
were associated in his mind with every thing German. The coldness with which he 
saluted the noble Count, formed a striking contrast to the cordial warmth with which 
he grasped the hand of his nephew. 

“*Glad to see you, Horace — could n’t speak a word to you last night, you were so 
surrounded with pretty girls. By the way, boy,’ drawing him aside, ‘who is that 
hairy-faced fellow ? 

“* That is Count Pfeiffenhammer, uncle.’ 

“Count Pipehammer! weil, the Germans have certainly an odd fancy in names. 
Pray, what is his business ? 

“* Business!’ said Horace, laughing ; ‘ why, his chief business at present is to receive 
the revenues of his principality.’ 

“* Principality ! — fudge ! — a few barren acres with half a dozen mud hovels on it, 
I suppose. It won't do, Horace—it won’tdo! Adelaide deserves something better 
than a mouthful of moonshine. What the deuce did you bring him here for? I don’t 
think I could treat him with common civility, if it were not for your sake.’ 
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“Then, for my sake, dear uncle, treat him civilly, and I give you my word you shall 
not repent your-kindness.’ 

“Every day saw the Count paying his devoirs to the lovely Adelaide, and always 
framing some very winning excuse for his visit. A bouquet of rare exotics, or an exqui- 
site print, a scarce book, or a beautiful specimen of foreign mechanism, were sure to be 
his apology. Could any girl of seventeen be insensible to such gallant wooing, espe- 
cially when proffered by a rich young nobleman, who wore such splendid whiskers, and 
whose moustache and imperial were the envy of all the aspirants after ladies’ smiles. 
Adelaide soon began to discover that, when the Count was present, time flew on eagles’ 
wings ; and when, after spending the morning in her company, he ventured to make 
one of the gay circle usually assembled in her drawing-room at evening, she was con- 
scious of a degree of pleasure for which she was unwilling to account. His intimacy 
with her cousin Horace afforded him the opportunity of being her companion abroad as 
well as at home, and in the gay evening party, the morning promenade, or the afternoon 
ride, the handsome Count was ever her attendant. 

“A feeling of gratified vanity probably aided the natural goodness of Adelaide’s tem- 
per, and enabled her to endure, with exemplary equanimity, the railleries of her young 
friends ; but she was not so tranquil when her father began seriously to remonstrate 
against this imprudent intimacy. .« 3 

““* You have had all your whims gratified, Adelaide,’ said he, ‘now you must indulge 
one of mine. Adopt as many foreign fashions as you please, but remember that you 
never, with my consent, marry any other than an American. My fortune has been 
made by my own industry — my name was transmitted to me unsullied by my father, 
who earned his patent of nobility when he signed the declaration of independence, and 
no empty-titled foreigner shall ever reap the fruits of my toil, or teach my daughter to 
be asha.ned of her republican father.’ 

‘‘The earnestness of these admonitions from a parent who had never before spoken 
except in the words of unbounded tenderness, first led Adeiaide to look into the depths 
of her own heart. She was almost terrified at her own researches, when she found 
that she had allowed the image of the Count to occupy its most hidden recesses. Bit- 
terly did she repent her folly. 

“*] wish he were an American,’ sighed she; ‘and yet, if he were, he would not be 
half so pleasing. How devoted his manners are! — how much feeling there is in all he 
says and does!’ 

“ Poor Adelaide! she was like the fascinated bird—she dreaded his power, yet she 
could not withdraw herself from its influence. She could not conceal from herself the 
fact that the manners of the Count too were greatly changed. From the courtly gallant, 
he had gradually become the impassioned lover. He treasured her every look and 
word, and she keenly felt that in exposing her own peace of mind she had also risked 
the loss of his.’ 

“This state of things could not long exist without an explanation. Six months had 
scarcely passed since Adelaide first beheld the noble stranger, and already her young 
cheek had lost its glow, and her step its buoyant lightness. She was sitting alone one 
morning, brooding over her melancholy forebodings, when the door opened, and the 
object of her thoughts entered. Seating himself beside her, he commenced a conversa- 
tion full of those graceful nothings which women always love to hear, but Adelaide was 
in no mood for gayety. The Count intently watched the play of her eloquent features, 
and then, as if he divined the tumult of her feelings, suddenly changed the topic to one 
of deeper interest. He spoke of himself — of his various adventures — of his personal feel- 
ings — and, finally, of his approaching departure for Europe. Adelaide’s cheek grew 
paler as he spoke, but she suppressed the ery which rose to her lips. The Count gazed 
earnestly upon her, then seizing her hand and clasping it closely between his own, he 
poured forth the most passionate expressions of affection. Half fainting with the excess 
of her emotions, Adelaide sat motionless as a statue, until aroused by the Count’s entrea- 
ties for a reply. With bitter self-reproach she attempted to answer him. Falteringly 
but frankly, she stated her father’s objections to her union with a foreigner, and blamed 
herself for having permitted an intimacy which eould only end in suffering for both.’ 

““*Only tell me, Adelaide, that your father’s prejudices are the sole obstacle,’ said the 
Count passionately ; ‘ say but that you could have loved me, and I shall be content.’ 

** Adelaide blushed and trembled.’ 

“For the love of Heaven, answer me but by a look 

“ Timidly that downcast eye was raised to his, and he was answered.’ 

“¢ Adelaide,’ he resumed, after a moment’s pause, ‘ we may yet be happy. Could you 
love the humble citizen as well as the noble Count” 

“ A slight pressure of the little hand which lay in his, and a flitting smile on the 
tremulous lip, was sufficient reply.’ 

“Then hear me, Adelaide,’ said her lover; ‘I will return to my country —I will 
restore my honors to him Who bestowed them, and then I may hope to merit ——’ 

“My utter contempt! cried Adelaide, eer * What, resign your country — 
forfeit the name of your fathers —desert your inheritance of duties! — No, Count 
Pfeiffenhammer ! if a love of freedom led you to become a citizen of our happy land, 
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none would so gladly welcome you as Adelaide Walsingham : but never would I receive 
the sacrifice as a tribute to transitory passion.’ 

*“* A transitory passion, Adelaide ! 

** Could I expect stability of feeling in him who can so easily abandon his native 
land, and forget the claims of his country? You have taught me a bitter lesson, Count. 
No American would have shown such weakness of character as I have witnessed in 
him whom I fondly believed to be all that his lips professed. Would we had never met,’ 
added she, bursting into tears. 

“** Adelaide,’ said the Count, ‘you love me — those precious tears assure me that you 
love me. Be mine, sweet one; your father will not be inexorable — he adores you.’ 

*** And therefore,’ said she; ‘ you would have me make him wretched forlife. Because 
he looks upon me with idolatry, you would have me desecrate the image he has wor- 
shipped. Count Pfeifienhammer, we must part! You do not understand my nature — 
I have been deceived in you!’ 

“© You have! you have been deceived, my own sweet cousin!’ cried the Count, as he 
covered her hand with passionate kisses. ‘ You have rejected Count Pfeiflenbammer ; 
will you also refuse the end of your mad-cap cousin, Charles Winstanley, whose little 
wife you were seven years ago? 

“* Adelaide started from her seat in wild surprise. ‘What means all this? — Charles 
Winstanley !—the Count? ‘The sudden revulsion of feeling overpowered her, and 
cousin Horace entered the room, just in time to see her sink fainting in Charles Win- 
stanley’s arms. 

“* Now the anger of the lady, when she recovered and learned the trick which had been 
practised upon her — the merriment of cousin Horace — the satisfaction of the father, 
and the final reconciliation of all differences — may they not be far better imagined than 
described ? 

“A few weeks after, a splendid party was again assembled in Mr. Walsingham’s 
drawing-rooms; but Adelaide was no longer the life of the party. Attired in bridal 
array, and decked with the rich jewels which once sparkled on the person of the false 
Count, she sat in blushing beauty beside her cousin Charles, who, now that he had 
shaven off his moustache, and reduced his whiskers, looked like what he really was, a 
true American. 

eh But why, Charles, did you woo me in such outlandish guise? whispered she, 
smiling. 

_ Boceene, you vowed to marry none but an outlandish wooer. Plain Charles 
Winstanley would never have been allowed the opportunity of winning the heart which 
Count Pfeiffenhammer so closely besieged.’ 

“* Ay, ay, Charles,’ said the happy father, ‘if American women would only value a 
man for the weight of his brains, rather than the lightness of his heels, and the 
strength of his principles, rather than the elegance of his manners, we should have 
less foreign foppery, and more of homely virtue in our country.’ ” 


‘ The Nameless One, a Tale of Florence,’ and a long ‘ Tale of Modern Greece,’ al- 
though well written, occupy space which might, in our judgment, have been better 
filled with matter more various, and better suited to the taste of American 
readers. 

‘The March of Mind,’ by Mrs. Gitman— who manages with much ability a 
popular periodical in Charleston, called ‘ The Southern Rose’—is a clever satire -- 
so short and good, indeed, that we cannot resist the temptation to copy it: 
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MARCH OF MIND. 


FRAGMENT 





FROM FACT. 


BY MRS. C. GILMAN. 


“ Wuar excites you, brother dear? said Fanny Morton, leaning over a youth who 
had thrown himself in an affected attitude along a sofa, while she twined his brown 
hair on her fingers ; ‘ your nose is turned up like the tail of a griffin.’ 

“Oh Fanny, what will become of me? said the youth, with a sigh. ‘How much 
preferable weld savage life be to this incessant pretension from ail quarters! My shoe- 
black prates to me about the chemical combinations of his varnish, and my barber is 
proposing a patent for a pair of self-cutting shears, which are to move over the head at 
a word of command. It was but yesterday I was coaxed by Aunt Judith to an infant- 
school examination, and made to listen an hour to the yelping of those overwrought 
kittens singing about Adam and Eve, Christopher Columbus, and twice two are four, 
all in the same tone at the top of their voices. I escaped, and went for relief to the 
Russels’, who, a year ago, were sensible, ignorant girls, and hoped to hear some unadul- 
terated feminine nonsense. Bell’s pretty fingers were stained with varnish from her 
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oil painting of a wry-mouthed Madonna; Catharine insisted on my examining a musty 
hortus-siccus, entirely overlooking a sweet rose, which I gallantly offered her; and 
when I peeped over Mellicent’s shoulder, hoping to find the book in her hand the last 
new novel, I found her examining the notes she had taken of a chemical lecture, while 
she began overwhelming me with Sir Humphrey Davy only knows what. I was start- 
ing off in despair, when that little imp, Harriet, who ought to be playing with her dolls, 
stopped me to see her shell-cabinet. I had just time to draw on my gloves, to prevent 
her thrusting into my hand one of her sea-monsters. I touched it with one of my 
finger tips, cried, ‘ Exquisite! beautiful! and escaped, stimulated in my flight by the 
sight of a half-open drawer, where impaled bugs and beetles were kept for ummortality, 
as a learned professor says. My sweet Fanny, study ignorance if you love me! Will 
those thrice-blessed times ever return when men shall lie down on the flowery lap of 
female simplicity, instead of being stretched on the Procrustean bed of —’ 

“* What is a Procrustean bed? said Fanny, archly. 

“* Hush, child ! now you are too ignorant!’ replied Frederick Morton. I flew from 
Harriet’s bugs as if they had been tarantulas; and being in want of a vest was going 
to *s, but recollecting that he was an intellectual tailor, and not wishing to have my 
brains measured, I turned aside. Itis not long since he went through the whole science 
of weights and pulleys in rectifying a pair of suspenders for me. Determining not to 
listen to another treatise, I went to the humble establishment of Mr. Smallshaw — a 
man as yet happily ignorant of any thing beside his goose. 

“* Any vests of late fashion, Mr. Smallshaw ? 

“*QOh, ay, certain, Sir,’ and he brought me, in a quiet, tailor-like way, several 
patterns. 

“As I was about making my bargain, he turned away from the cash as if it was 
quite a secondary consideration. 

“* Sir,’ said he, ‘have you heard that the mechanics’ sons are to meet at the Lyceum 
to speak pieces to-morrow 7 

*** No, Sir,’ I replied, ‘ with a sudden tremor: 

“* Neddy! roared he to a squint-eyed boy, who was just flaying the dust out of a 
pair of pantaloons, which were hanging on a line in the yard, and which gave a kick of 
retaliation at every stroke; ‘ Neddy, son, here is a gentleman who would like to hear 
you speak your piece!’ 

“‘ Neddy came in with an odd mixture of embarrassment and conceit on his dusty 
face, wiping his nose on his coat sleeve. He scrambled up on the counter for his ros- 
trum, stood with his feet pari-toed, his hands glued to his thighs, his thumbs protruded, 
and made a one-sided bow. Now, thought I, for ‘My name is Norval,’ or ‘ To be, or 
not to be,’ and the genius of Shakspeare seemed to me to be frowning from behind the 
headless coats which hung around us ; but in this desecration I was happily disappointed, 
for in a shrill key, Neddy commenced, fromm Miss Taylor’s Juvenile Poems, with the 
following emphasis — 





* My prayers I said, ‘ T hieard a noise, 
I went to bee, Of men and boys, 
But soon I fell asleep, And watchmen’s rattle too. 


And soon | woke, 
My sleep was broke, 
I through the curtains peep. 


And fire they cried, 
And then cried I, 
Oh dear what shall I do,’ &c., &c., &c. 


* All things have an end, and so had Neddy’s piece; but just at its conclusion I 
heard another sharp voice at my elbow say, 

““* Pm going to speak at the exhibition, too! 

* «The deuce you are,’ thought I. 

“* Oh certain, Sammy,’ said Mr. Smallshaw,’ ‘say your piece to the gentleman. He 
ts two years ulder than Neddy, sir, and is very sumathehte, though I say it that shoud n’t 
say it.’ 

x Before I could fabricate a reason for departing, Sammy was on the rostrum. 
Never were two beings more alike than he and his brother — the same oblique eyes of 
glassy blue, the same stiff yellow hair, the same smutch of dirt, as if by measure on the 
right cheek. He stood pari-toed; Ais hands stuck to his thighs; his two thumbs pro- 
truded ; his voice pitched on the same high key; and he began — 


* My prayers I said, 
I went to bed,’ &c., &c., &c. 


“Before he had arrived at the lines which 


‘ Brought him to 
The middle of his song,’ 


the fear of a third urchin being produced to illustrate the awful consequences of playing 
at night 
_ ‘With Tommy lighting straws,’ 


had compelled me to take French leave, and I effected my retreat in a most masterly 
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manner, while the tailor’s gaze was immoveably fixed on the face of the young orator ; 
in whom no doubt he foresaw a future Henry Clay, or a second Daniel Webster. 

“* But if the two tailorlings must speak their speeches,’ said Fanny, ‘ why was there 
no variety inthem? Why must both speak the same ? 

_ “* Because there was no variety in the boys,’ replied Morton; ‘ their father, no doubt, 
is accustomed to regard them as two sleeves of the same coat.’ 

“* You are the most fastidious of mortals,’ observed Fanny. ‘ What is it you would 
have? Here, when you at last find a mechanic who is neither mathematical, philo- 
sophical, scientifical, or any way intellectual, you are displeased with the absence of 
refinement and want of tact in himself and family, and out of patience at the natural 
pride of a father in the accomplishments of his hopeful offspring.’ 

_ “Well, well,’ replied Frederick, ‘all extremes are bad. Why must people be always 
either too wise or too foolish? Why cannot every body adopt the juste milieu ?’ 

“Why they cannot is a question we leave to be decided by our readers. 


* * * * * 














Miss Leste displays her power as a sketcher—a rdle whieh she fills with 
grace — in the story of ‘ The Officers.’ It contains plenty of incident, and no lack of 
individuality. ‘The Mail Robber,’ by W. E. Burton, Esq., is an exceedingly well- 
told story, and will, in more than one instance, remind the reader of Marryar. 
There is a ‘ Tale of the Revolution,’ the merit of which should not be judged by the 
relative position it occupies in the volume which it honors. 

We have said nothing of the poetry of ‘ The Gift,” and have barely space to de- 
signate ‘ The Quakeress,’ ‘The Mother's Dream,’ and the ‘Elegy written in a 
Western Church-Yard,’as superior to the ‘common run’ of annual rhymes. The 
latter, however, would seem much better than it really is, could the reader forget the 
solemn beauty of the great original from which its manner is copied. 


Suerparp Leg. Written by himself. In two volumes, pp. 550. New-York: Har- 
PER AND Broruenrs. 


Or all the native productions of the season, commend us to Sheppard Lee. We 
must however initiate the reader into the proper manner of perusing the work, be- 
fore adverting more particularly to its qualities. The various ‘books’ which it con- 
tains should be read at short intervals; the volumes should be closed at the termina- 
tion of each metamorphose of the author, as the curtain falls upon the different scenes 
of a drama; in this wise, the reader may enjoy in parcels a delicious bundle of all 
sorts of clever intellectual wares. The writer wins at once upon our regard, by the 
choice requisites of truth and freshness, and a plain unvarnished delivery of what he 
hasto say. The separate characters which he assumes are each a picture, drawn to 
the life, and some of them, without doubt, from life. He gives the reins to an ex- 
uberant fancy, but is not so profusely inventive as to distract attention or curiosity. 
His humor is capital, and always naturally displayed, and his satire bites shrewdly, 
without any appearance of ill nature or malignity, which too often accompany sar- 
casm. “ 

We cannot better commence a few brief extracts, than with the annexed, which 
details the first essay of the author in politics: 


‘T spent a whole week in finding out who were the principal office-holders, candidates 
and busy bodies, both in the state and the general governments; and which were the 
principal parties; there being so many, that an honest man might easily make a mis- 

e among them. Being satisfied on these points, I chose the strongest party, on the 
principle that the majority mast always be right, and attended the first public meetin 
that was held, where I clapped my hands and applauded the speeches with so muc 
spirit, that I- was taken notice of and highly commended by several of the principal 
leaders. In truth, I pleased them so wel that they visited me at my house, and en- 
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couraged me to take a more prominent part in the business of politics; and this I did, 
for at the next meeting I got up and made a speech; but what it was about I know no 
more than the man in the moon, otherwise I would inform the reader. My only recol- 
lection of it is, that there was great slashing at the banks and aristocrats that ground 
the faces of the poor; for 1 was on what our opponents called the hurrah side, and 
these were the things we talked about. I received uncommon applause; and, in fact, 
there was such a shouting and clapping of hands, that I was obliged to put an end to 
my discourse sooner than I intended. 

“ But I found myself in great favor with the party, and being advised by the leaders, 
who considered I had a talent that way, to set about converting all I knew in the 
county who were not of our party, and they hinting that I should certainly, in case the 
county was gained (for our county happened to be a little doubtful at that time,) be ap- 
pointed to the post-office in the village, I mounted my old horse Julius Cesar, and set 
out with greater zeal than I had ever shown in my life before. I visited every body that 
I knew, and a = many that I did not know; and, wherever I went, I held argu- 
ments, and made speeches, with a degree of industry that surprised myself, for certainly 
I was never industrious before. It is certain, also, that there was never a laborer in the 
field of politics that better deserved his reward, — never a soldier of the party ranks that 
had won a better right to a share in the spoils of victory. Ido not pretend to say, 
indeed, that I converted any body to our belief; for all seemed to have made up their 
minds beforehand ; and I never yet knew or heard of a man that could be argued out 
of his politics, who had once made up his mind on the subject. I labored, however, and 
that with astonishing zeal; and as I paid my own expenses, and treated all thirsty souls 
that seemed approachable in that way to good liquor, I paid a good round sum, that I 
could ill spare, for the privilege of electioneering ; and was therefore satisfied that my 
claim to office would hold good. 

“ And so it did, as was universally allowed by all the party ; but the conviction of its 
justice was all I ever gained in reward of my exertions. The battle was fought and won, 
the party was triumphant, and I was just rejoicing in the successful termination of my 

opes, when they were blasted by the sudden appointment of another to the very 
office which I considered my own. That other was one of the aforesaid leaders, who 
had been foremost in commending my zeal and talents, and in assuring me that the 
office should be mine. 

“I was confounded, petrified, enraged ; the duplicity and perfidy of my new friends 
filled me with indignation. It was evident they must all have joined in recommending 
my rival to the office; for he was a man of bad character, who must, without suc! re- 
commendations, have missed his aim. All therefore had recommended him, and all 
had promised their suffrages to me! ‘The scoundrels!’ said I to myself. I perceived 
that I had fallen among thieves; it was clear that no party could be in the right, which 
was led by such unprincipled men; there was corruption at the heart of the whole body; 
the party consisted of rogues who were gaping after the loaves and fishes; their honesty 
was a song — their patriotism a farce. In a word, I found I had joined the wron 
party, ond! resolved to go over to the other, sincerely repenting the delusion that h 
made me so long the advocate of wrong and deception. 


On throwing off his first existence, Lee becomes a rich brewer of Philadelphia: 


but although he has suddenly risen from poverty to affluence, he is not without his 
troubles. For example: 


“Thad managed, somehow or other, in the course of the night, to stump my toe, or 
wrench my foot ; and, though the accident caused me but little inconvenience at the 
time, the member had begun gradually to feel uneasy; and now, as I sat at my table, it 
grew so painful that I was forced to draw off my boot. But this giving me little relief, 
and finding that my foot was swollen out of all shape and beauty, my brother Tim pro- 
nounced it a severe strain, and recommended that I should call in my family physician, 
Dr. Boneset, a very illustrious man, and fine fellow, who at that moment chanced to 
drive by in his coal-black gig, which looked, as physicians’ gigs usually look, as if in 
mourning for a thousand departed patients. 

“* What's the matter?’ said the doctor. 

“*Why, doctor,’ said I, ‘I have given my foot a confounded wrench; I scarce know 
how; but it is as big and as hot as a plum-pudding.’ 

“* Hum, ay !— very unlucky,’ said the doctor: ‘ off with your stocking, and let me 
look at your tongue. Pulse quite feverish. Fine port!’ he said drinking off a glass that 
Tim had poued bilan, and cocking his eye like one who means to be witty, ‘ fine port, 
sir; but one can’t float in it for ever without paying port-charges. A very gentlemanly 
disease, at all events. It lies between port and porter.’ 

“«*Port and porter! disease!’ said I, slipping off my stocking as he directed, without 
well knowing what he meant. My foot was as red as a salamander, swelled beyond all 
expression, and, while I drew the stocking, it hurt me most horribly. 

“ * Zounds, doctor!’ said I, ‘can that be a wrench ? 
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No,’ said the doctor, ‘it’s the wrencher — genuine podagra, ’pon honour.’ 

“*Podagra! saidI; ‘Podagra!’ said Tim; and ‘ Podagra!’ said the others, ‘ What's 
that?’ 

“ *Gout!’ said the doctor. 

“*Gout! cried my friends ; ‘Gout!! roared my brother Tim; and‘ Gout!!!’ yelled I, 
starting from the doctor as if from an imp of darkness who had just come to ‘athe claim 
to me. It was the unluckiest leap in the world; I kicked over a chair as I started, and 
the touch was as if I had clapped my foot into the jaws of a roaring lion. Crunch went 
every bone; crack went every sinew; and such a yell as I set up was never before 
heard in Chestnut-street. 

** You see, gentlemen — (I'll take another glass of that port, Mr. Doolittle) — you see 
what we must all cometo! This is one of the small penalties one must pay for being 
a gentleman; when one dances, one must pay the piper, Now would my friend Hig- 
ginson there give a whole year of his best brewing, that all the pale ale and purple port 
that have passed his lips had been nothing better than elder-wine and bonny-clabber. 
But never mind, my dear sir,’ said the son of Esculapius, with a coulness that shocked 
me; ‘as long as its only in your foot, it’s a small matter.’ 

“© A small matter ! — I grinned at him; but the unfeeling wretch only repeated his 
words — ‘A small matter!’ 

TI had never been sick before in my life. As John H. Higginson, my worst complaints 
had been only an occasional surfeit, or a moderate attack of booziness; and as Shep- 
pard Lee, I had neyer known any disease except laziness, which, being chronic, I had 
grown so accustomed to that it never troubled me. But now, ah, now! my first step 
into the warld of enjoyment was to be made on red-hot ploughshares and pokers; my 
first hour of a life of content was to be passed in grinning, and groaning, and —but it 
is hardly worth while to say it. The gout should be confined to religious people ; for 
men of the world will swear, and that roundly. 

“ For six days—six mortal days—did I lay upon my back, enduring such horrible 
twitches and twinges in my foot, that I was more than once on the point of ordering the 
doctor to cut it off; and I do not know how far that conceit might have gone, had not 
the heartless fellow, who, I believe, was all the while making game of my torments, 
assured me that the only effect of the dismemberment would be to drive the enemy inta 
the other foot, where it would play the same tricks over again. ‘The gout,’ said he, 
‘ has as great an affection for the human body as a cat has fora house in which she has 
been well treated. When it once effects a lodgment, and feels itself comfortable — 

“ * Comfortable ! said I, with a groan, 

* * In good easy quarters —’ 

** Don’t talk to me of easy quarters,’ said 1; ‘for if I were hacked into quarters, and 
that by the clumsiest butcher in the town, I could not be more uneasy in every quarter.’ 

“*T am talking,’ said Dr. Boneset, ‘ not of you, but of the disease; and wheel edu to 
say was, that on it once finds itself at home, in a good wholesome corporation of a 
man, there you may expect to find it a tenant for life. 

*** For life!’ said L. ‘I am the most wretched man in existence. Oh, Sheppard Lee ! 
Sheppard Lee! what a fool were you to think yourself miserable !— Doctor, I shall go 
mad! . 

“‘*Not while you have the gout,’ said he; ‘’tis a sovereign protection against all that. 
But let us look at your foot.’ And the awkward or malicious creature managed to drop 
a tortoise and gold snuff-box, of about a pound and a half weight, which he was always 
sporting, right upon the point of my great toe, while he was looking at it. Had it been 
a ton and a half instead of a pound and a halfin weight, it could not have thrown me 
into greater torture; and the —the man! — he thought he had settled the matter by 
making me a handsome apology! He left me to endure my pangs, and to curse Squire 
Higginson’s father, grandfather, great-grandfather, and, in general, all his forefathers, 
who had entailed such susceptible great toes npon the family. In a word, I was in such 
a horrible quandary, that I wished the devil would fly off with my new body, as he had 
done before with the old.” 


As a miser, with ‘ gold laid up in store,’ he is called to witness the following death- 
bed scene, in which the actor is his own son. It is horribly graphic: 


“ T shall never forget the horror of that young man’s dissolution, He lay, at times, 
the picture of terror, gazing upon the walls, along which, in his imagination, crept my- 
riads of loathsome reptiles, which now some frightful monster, and now a fire-lipped de- 
mon, stealing out of the shadaws and preparing to dart upon him as their prey. Now 
he would whine and weep, as if asking forgiveness for sume act of wrong done to the 
being man is most constant to wrong — the loving, the feeble, the confiding ; and anon 
seized by a tempest of passion, the cause of which could only be imagined, he would 
start up, fight, foam at the mouth, and fall back in convulsions. Once he sat up in bed. 
and, looking like a corpse, began to sing a bacchanalian song; on another occasion, 
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after lying for many minutes in apparent stupefaction, he rae out of bed before he 
could be prevented, and, uttering a yell that was heard in the street, endeavored to 
throw himself from the window. 

‘* But the last raving act of all was the most horrid. He rose upon his knees with a 
strength that could not be resisted, caught up his pillow, thrust it down upon the bed 
with both hands, and there held it, with a grim countenance and a chuckling laugh. 
None understood the act but myself: no other could read the devilish thoughts then at 
work in his bosom. It was the scene enacted in the chamber of his parent —he was 
seseng the deed of murder — he was exulting, in imagination, over a successful par- 
ricide. 

“In this thought he expired ; for while still pressing upon the pillow with a giant’s 
strength, he suddenly fell on his face, and when wrned over was acorpse. He gave 
but a single gasp, and was no more. 

“The horror of the spectacle drove me from the chamber, and I ran to my own to fall 
down and die; when the blessed thought entered my mind, that the wo on my spirit, 
the anguish, the distraction, were but a dream — that my very existence, as the miser 
and broken-hearted father, was a phantasm rather than a reality, since it was a bor- 
rowed existence — and that it was in my power to exchange it, as I had done other 
modes of being, for a better. I was Sheppard Lee, not Abram Skinner; and this was 
but a voluntary episode in my existence, which I was at liberty to terminate.” 


He is next metamorphosed into a Quaker philanthropist — interests himself in the 
cause of ‘the poor negro,’ in Philadelphia — and after numerous mishaps, is ‘ nabbed’ 
as an abolitionist, by two reward-seeking speculators, and carried into Virginia. 
Here, he says, so soon as it was discovered that the kidnappers had no less a person- 


age in their care than ‘the great abolitionist, Zachariah Longstraw,’ every body 
remembered him and his misdeeds : 


“* Yes,’ cried one worthy personage, shaking at me a fist minus two fingers and a 
half, ‘I have heard of him often enough : he lives in New-York, and he sells sendary 
pictures, packed up between the soles of niggur shoes.’ — Yes!’ cried another, who had 
but one eye, ‘I have read all about him: he lives in Boston, keeps a niggur school, and 
prints sendary papers, a hundred thousand at a time, to set niggurs insurrecting.’ ” 


A ‘ village Hampden,’ who is canvassing for a seat in Congress, seizes the occasion 


of the presence of the captive philanthropist, to express to his constituents, his views 
upon the nature of his offence : 


“¢ Stay, friends,’ said Hampden Jones, and his voice stilled the tumult; ‘I have a 
word to say on the subject of abolition.’ 

* * FHlampden Jones for ever!’ cried the republicans; and Hampden Jones —- up 
on the head of a barrel, and stretched forth his right arm. He stretched forth his left 
also, and then, clinching both fists, and pursing his brows together until the balls be- 
neath them looked like rolling grape-shot, he said, — 

“* Gentlemen — fellow-freemen of Virginia ! The bulwarks ofa nation’s liberties 
are the virtues of her children. Compared with these, what is wealth? what is 
grandeur? what even are power and glory? These —riches and greatness, power 
and renown — are the possessions of the Old World; yet what have they availed 
her? Look around that ancient hemisphere, and tell me where among its blood- 
stained battle-fields! where under its polluted palaces! where in its haunts of the 
despot and the slave! you can find the love of liberty, the love of law, the love cforder, 
the love of justice, that give permanence to the institutions they adorn, and, like the 
laurel crown of the Cesars, guafd from the thunderbolt the temples they bind in the 
wreath of honour? Look for them in the Old World, but look in vain. The mighty 
Colossus of Christendom, once vital with virtue, lifts its decrepit bulk beyond the 
verge of the Atlantic, a vast and mournful monument of decay! Age and the shocks 

f the elements, the wash of the tempest and the lightning-stroke, have ploughed its 
marble forehead with wrinkles ; mosses hang from its brows, and the dust of its own 
ruin —dust animated only by insects and reptiles, the st of corruption — 
moulders over its buried feet! The virtues that once distinguished —that almost 
deified — the immortal Colossus, have fled trom the old, to find their home in the New 
World. I look for them only in the bosoms of Americans !’ 

“Here the orator, who had pronounced this sublime exordium with prodigious earn- 
estness and effect, paused, while the welkin rung with the shouts of rapture its com- 
plimentary close was so well fitted to inspire. As for me, I felt a doleful skepticism 
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as to the justness of the compliment, having the very best reason to distrust that love 
of liberty, law, order, and justice, which was about to consign me to ropes and flames, 
without asking the permission of a judge and jury. Moreover, I could not exactly 
see how Mr. Hampden Jones’ remarks on the old and new world had any thing to do 
with the subject of abolition, which he had risen to discuss; and, indeed, this diffi- 
culty seemed to have beset others as well as myself, several crying out with great en- 
thusiasm, ‘ Let’s have something on abolition; and then to the Lynching !’ while 
others exclaimed,’ Let’s have the Lynching first, and the speech afterward.’ 

“* Abolition, my fellow-citizens!’ said the orator, ‘ it is my intention to address you 
on the subject of abolition. But first let me apply what I have already said. | have 
said, and i repeat, that the love of liberty, of law, of order, of justice, belongs pecu- 
liarly to the free sons of America. Let me counsel, let me advise, let me entreat you, 
to have this noble truth in remembrance on this present occasion. Beware lest, in 
what you now intend to do, you give occasion to the enemies of freedom to doubt your 
virtue, to suspect the reality of your love of law, order, and justice, to stigmatize you 
as friends only of riot and outrage.’ 

“ These words filled me with joyful astonishment. I began to believe the youthful 
Tully was about to interfere in my favor, to rebuke the violence of his adherents, and 
to save them from the sin of blood-guiltiness. So also thought the indignant sove- 
reigns themselves; and many, elevating their voices, demanded furiously, ‘if he meant 
to protect the bloody abolitionist ? 

“¢ By no means,’ said Mr. Hampden Jones, with great emphasis; ‘ what | have to 
advise is, that if we are to do execution upon the wretch, we shall proceed about it in 
an orderly and dignified way, resolve ourselves into a great and solemn tribunal, and 
so adjudge him to death with a regularity and decorum which shall excite the admi- 

ration and win the approbation of the whole world.’ 

‘« ¢ Hampden Jones for ever!’ cried the sovereigns; and so it appeared that all the 


benefit I was to derive from his interference, was only to be despatched in an orderly 
manner.” 
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His next transformations are, first into a slave, and then into a master of slaves; 


both which characters, it is evident close observation has enabled him faithfully to 
describe. 


We take leave of this work — which is American in every thing — with the single 
remark, that beside being amusing in a high degree, it is calculated inmany respects, 
also, to inform the judgment and satisfy the understanding. 


A Year ms Sparx. By a Younc American. Third edition, enlarged. In three 
volumes. pp. 847. New-York: Harper ayp Baorners. 











Tis excellent work, as hitherto presented to the public, had become firmly incorpo- 
rated in our literature, to which it had been very justly and from the first setdown, by 
common consent, as a most valuable acquisition. In the present edition, a third 
volume is added to the original work, consisting of portions which the author was 
compelled to omit, in order to bring his materials into a prescribed compass, As we 
perused the last accession, we more than once fancied the natural reluctance which the 
writer must have felt in sacrificing to mere space — or rather to the want of it — so 
much entertaining matter. The last is in no respect inferior to the two volumes here- 
tofore published. No author with whom we are acquainted, manages the travel- 
narrative style with more address than our ‘ Young American.’ His points of in- 
terest are selected with the eye of a tasteful artist; and scenes and incidents which ex- 
cite by their peculiarity, or amuse by their oddity, are marked by a graphic power and 
a grave humor that are irresistible. ‘There is another recommendation — and in these 
days of labored pretension, no mean one —of the writings of our author; he never 
sacrifices probability to an overweening desire to startle or to shine. 
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We make room for two or three characteristic pictures, sketched as the writer 
travels leisurely away from Granada. 











“When the mules were all loaded they were brought out, six in number, and tied in 
a string, the most distinguished being shoal in the van, decorated with a plume and a 
bell, and honored with the title of capitan. There were, beside my donkey, two others 
of the same fantily which bore burdens, but were not bound like the mules. They were 
treated as became animals of superior sense and discretion, and allowed to go at large 
in front of the array, where they served the same purpose as a corps of guides to an 
army. When all were in readiness, I did not immediately mount my charger, but al- 
lowed the beast to seek the company of his brethren, and taking the arm of my friend, 
we followed the caravan toward the outskirts of the city. 

It was about five o’clock when we reached the gate of Elvira, fabled in the romances 
of the conquest. The sun was still powerful, but its heat was mitigated by the shade 
of the neighboring orchards, which scattered the grateful perfume of their fruits or 
flowers upon the air, and still more, in imagination at least, by the noise of the water 
which rattled along the canals by the roadside, ready, at the command of the husband- 
man, to spread abroad its fertilizing influence. We continued to walk on until the or- 
chards that surround the city gave place to wheat fields, and the sun, which was sinking 
in the west, shone full upon us. My friend would have accompanied me still longer, 
but I insisted on his returning, and we parted with the heartiest good wishes, and with 
the hope that we might one day meet again. * * * I could not but regret 
the loss of his society, the more so that it left me solitary, with no companion but the 
ass upon which I had mounted while musing upon my bereavement. 

My attention, however, was soon recalled to the singularity of my situation. I felt in 
vain for the tails of my coat, which had been replaced by a jacket at the moment of de- 
parture, took off my outlandish gacho hat, and examined i*s conformation, then turned 
the brim down to keep the sun out of my eyes. The ears of the patient animal I be- 
strode next attracted my notice, as they stood up in bold relief before me. Anxious to 
conciliate my new traveling-companion, I reached forward to draw his ears to me, and 
began to stroke them. Apparently, however, these caresses were not received in the 
same kindly spirit that dictated them; for the animal, throwing his ears back as if in 
angry mood, turned his head toward my leg and gave me a nip on the toe. In return 
for this unexpected salutation I bestowed neither kicks nor curses; I had been entirely 
in the wrong, and became sensible of my error as I now remembered, that in an ass the 
seat of honor is his ears. I might have kicked him behind for half an hour, and he 
would have borne it patiently, but to touch his ears was an offence of a different nature. 
As there would have been something derogatory in renewing my friendly advances 
upon the back of such a rebuff, I left the animal to pursue his course, and remembering 
that I was leaving Granada, in all probability forever, I placed both my legs on one 
side of the beast, that I might abstract my thoughts from the late contention by losing 
sight of its cause, and turned my eyes in the direction of the receding city. 

The setting sun shone full upon the Sierra Nevada, and while it enkindled the snows 
that covered its sommit into a flickering blaze, darted its searching rays into all the ine- 
qualities that vary the western declivity of the mountain, illuminated the ravine of the 
Daro, and brought out in vivid distinctness Visnar, Alfacar, and the Sacred Mountain. 
There were many mountain villages which I had not noticed in approaching Granada 
in the morning, while the sun was on the east of the mountain, which were now re- 
vealed ; and the city itself, whose white buildings presented a reflecting surface, cover- 
ing the hillside, seemed to have doubled its extent; even the dingy towers of the Al- 
hambra brightened under the animating influence. Nor was the level scene around me, 
though of a more quiet cast, without its attractions. It was harvest-time in the Vega, 
and the tall blades of wheat were bending under the weight of the grain, and careening 
to the slightest influence of the breeze. In some fields the crop had already been re- 
moved ; in others, Murcian reapers, clad in loose linen trousers, tied with a drawing 
string, and, like the Highland kilt, scarce descending to the knee, were busy. with sic- 
kles, cutting down the grain. I abandoned my donkey to follow the progress of the 
caravan alone, and turned aside to a spot where a group were busy thrashing the grain. 
Touching my hat, and saluting them after the fashion of the country, I paused a while 
to observe their labors. A circle, about fifty feet in diameter, had been cleared in the 
centre of the field, and trodden smooth by horses. Here the sheaves were unbound, 
and five or six horses, which had been unshod for the purpose, and tied together by the 
heads, were led over the grain; the inner one being fastened to a stake in the centre of 
the circle, of which they continued to make the circuit until the grain was separated, 
when it was afterward cleared from the chaff by throwing it from heap to heap, under 
the action of a breeze. The straw, after the grain is removed, is once more thrown into 
the circle, and the horses, being attached to a species of sled, which rests upon a great 
number of iron runners, are driven round as before, by a man who sits upon the sled, 
until the straw is cut into pieces. This cut straw is of universal use in Spain as fodder; 
and, with beans and barley, forms the chief nourishment of horses, mules, and asses. 
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By passing in this way from field to field, and stopping to salute or interrogate the la- 
borers, I was enabled to see the different stages of the whole process, and once more 
regained the train of the cosario, and my seat upon the donkey, as the shades of night 
were beginning to gather. 

I now turned my attention to the muleteers, to see what promise they afforded of 
pleasant company during the journey. The cosario, or owner of the mules, had re- 
mained behind in Granada, and had delegated his command to the elder of the two 
men who assisted him. This was evidently an old roadster, for his hair was whitenin 
under thé influence of time, and, besides a broad scar upon his cheek, which he ha 
gained in the War of Independence, his face was seamed with many a furrow. There 
was, however, much of good-natured expression in his features, and I felt at once at 
home in his company. Not so with his companion, who was somewhat younger, and 
far less prepossessing. He had a hard-featured and scowling face, and his careless 
attire seemed to indicate a reckless character. His hat, through old age and ill usage, 
had taken the shape of a sugar-loaf; his waistcoat was torn in the back by the end of 
the tough stick of grape-vine which he habitually carried, thrust under the sash of red 
woollen which girded his loins, and his leggins or leathern gaiters were worn out at the 
bottom, and left to turn about his legs at random. His shoes, too, were so broken as to 
admit the sand, which appeared, however, to give him no inconvenience. Indeed, his 
muscular and hardened frame seemed insensible to the ordinary causes of fatigue and 
uneasiness. He moved forward as if unconscious of exertion, while ever and anon he 
would draw his grape-vine mechanically from his resting-place, and belabour the rear 
of one of the donkeys that led our van with an energy that would cause the poor animal 
to move sidewise, in the vain hope of withdrawing the afflicted part out of reach of the 
discipline. Though the ass evidently ill-relished the application, it seemed to do good to 
the fellow who administered it. It was like a fresh quid of tobacco to a well-drenched 
sailor on watch; for his air would become more satisfied and his step more elastic. 


It may be an inducement to purchasers — though the reputation of the publishers 


in this regard renders this praise supererogatory — to mention, that the work is well 
executed, and clad in a garb ‘neat but not gaudy.’ 


A Treatise on Consumption; embracing an Inquiry into the Influence exerted upon 
it by Journeys, Voyages, and changes of Climate: with Directions for the Consumptive 
visiting the South of Europe, and Remarks upon its Climate. By Witt1am Sweer- 
ger, M.D. In one volume. pp. 254. Boston: T. H. Carrer. 


We cordially join in the general commendation which this work has elicited from 
the American press. The malady of which it treats is unhappily one of prevalent 
and melancholy interest ; and we consider it one of the highest recommendations of 
the volume, that it treats the subject in a manner so clear and untechnical, that all 
who read may understand it. The plan laid down by the writer has been closely fol- 
lowed. He has given a brief and general history of consumption, the climates in 
which it is most prevalent, its relative mortality, etc. Next are considered, the lungs 
and their functions, the pathology, or nature of the disease — the physical character- 
istics indicating a tendency to consumption — its relative prevalence in the two sexes, 
and the ages during which it is most frequent. A concise account of hemoptysis, or 
bleeding from the lungs, an examination of the causes of consumption, their means 
of prevention, so far as known, and a history of the symptoms, succeed ; to which are 
added, a consideration of the diet and regimen best adapted to the premonitory and 
declared state of the disease, the influence exercised upon it by sea voyages and 
change of climate, and the period and circumstances in which these means will be 
likely to exert a beneficial agency. It is not alone to the consumptive, or to those 
predisposed to the malady, that this volume commends itself. The large fund of in- 
formation which it contains, is valuable and interesting to every reader. It is well 
printed, upon a large, bold type, and good paper, and both in its matter and execu- 
cution, presents the best claims to general favor. 
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Tue Tix Trumpet: on Heaps anv Tates For THE Wise anp Wacaisu. To which 
are added Poetical Selections. By the late Pavt Cuatrizio, M.D. Edited by Jerren- 


son Saunpers, Esq. In two volumes, pp. 454. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey anp 
A. Harr. 


Ler no sedate or sensible reader infer from the title of this work that it is without 
claim to general consideration. It contains the reflections and opinions of a mind 
various in knowledge, and fertile in attractive acquirements, arranged alphabetically, 
in the form of a dictionary, and interspersed with touches of sentiment, pathos, and 
genuine humor. To the manifestation of strong common sense, the writer adds an 
acute observation of men, manners, and things—— the power to reason closely and with 
plainness — and withal, a style the most terse and sententious. His antitheses are 
often equal to the happiest of Lacon. A few passages will serve better to illustrate 
the character of the volumes, than the most elaborate criticism : 


“ ApLutiox—a duty somewhat too strictly inculeated in the Mahometan ritual, 
and sometimes too laxly observed in Christian practice. Asa man may have a dirty 
body, and an undefiled mind, so may he have clean hands in a literal, and not in a 
metaphorical sense. All washes and cosmetics without, he may yet labor under a 
moral hydrophobia within. Pleasant to see an im-puritan of this stamp holding his 
nose, lest the wind should come between an honest scavenger and his gentility, while 
his own character stinks in the public nostrils. Oh, if the money and the pains that 
we bestow upon perfumes and adornments for the boxy, were applied to the purifica- 
tion and embellishment of the mind! Oh, if we were as careful to polish our manners 
as our teeth, to make our temper as sweet as our breath, to cut off our peccadilloes as to 
pare our nails, to be as upright in character as in person, to save our souls as to shave our 
chins, what an immaculate race should we become! Exteriorly, we are not a filthy peo- 
ple. We throw so much dirt at our neighbors, that we have none left for ourselves. We 
are only unclean in our hearts and lives. As occasional squalor, is the worst evil of 
poverty and labor, so should constant cleanliness be the greatest luxury of wealth and 
ease ; yet even our aristocracy are not altogether without reproach in this respect. 
It is well known, that the celebrated Lord Nelson had not washed his hands for the 
last eight years of his life. Alas! upon what trifles may our reputation for cleanli- 
ness depend! Even a foreign accent may ruin us. In a trial, where a German and 
his wife were giving evidence, the former was asked by the counsel, ‘ How old are 
you? —‘[ am dirty.’ —‘ And what is your wife? —‘ Mine wife is dirty-two.’ — 
* Then, Sir, you are a very nasty couple, and I wish to have nothing further to say 
to either of you.’ ” 


“ Axpscess— a morbid tumour, frequently growing above the shoulders, and swell- 
ing to a considerable size, when it comes to a head, with nothing in it. It is not 
always a natural disease, for nature abhors a vacuum; yet fools, fops, and fanatics 
are very subject to it, and it sometimes attacks old women of both sexes. ‘1 wish to 
consult you upon a little project [ have formed,’ said a noodle to his friend. ‘ I have 
an idea in my head —’ ‘ Have you?’ interposed the friend, with a look of great sur- 


prise; ‘then you shall have my opinion at once: keep it there!— it may be some 
time before you get another.’ ” 


“ Drunkenness — A beastly, detestable, and often punished vice, in the ignorant 
lower orders, whose ebriety is thrust upon the public eye as they reel along the streets, 
but softened into a ‘a glass too much,’ or being ‘a little elevated,’ when a well educa- 
ted gentleman is driven home, in his own carriage, in a state of insensibility, and put 
to bed by his own servants. The half-starved wretch, who finds in casual intoxica- 
tion meat, drink, clothing, fuel, and oblivion, may be fined, or put in the stocks, be- 
cause he cannot afford to conceal his offence; but the bon vivant, whose habitual in- 
temperance has none of these excuses, shall escape with impunity, because he sins in 
a dining, instead of a tap-room. ‘ A drunkard,’ says Sir Edward Coke, ‘ who is a 


voluntary madman, hath no privilege thereby ;’ — but he should have added, except 
he be a gentleman in station.” 


The concluding poems impress us less favorably than the prose portions of the 


work. They often lack harmony, and in one or two instances have not even origi- 
nality to recommend them. 
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Pe.ayo: or THE Cavern or Covaponca. A Romance. By Isaser. One volume. 
pp. 204. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Tue inimitable Sanps once remarked, that when an unusually large supply of new 
publications had accumulated upon his table, he was wont to adopt a summary method 
of criticizing them — namely, by running his nose through the damp leaves. If they 
imparted a grateful flavor, he praised them: if, on the other hand, they were a little 
sour or musty, he shaped his comments accordingly. Now we should act in bad faith 
by our readers, were we to adopt this criterion in a notice of the volume whose title 
we have given above. So far as regards the odor which its fair, fresh leaves exhale, 
nothing could be more pleasant; but having read the book, we cannot conscientiously 
avail ourselves of the system of ‘criticism made easy’ which our lamented friend 
laid down for the benefit of that corps of which he was so admirable a member. 

The subject of ‘ Pelayo’ is not without its capabilities; but the execution of the 
poem, we are compelled to say, is indifferent enough. Perhaps little else ought to be 
expected from a writer who takes frequent occasion to advise the reader that she is 
not yet seventeen, and who makes it a matter of boasting, that her restless, impatient 
muse eschews all pruning or revision. These facts would have been readily 
inferred from the preface and introduction alone—the first of which — ‘a thing of 
shreds and patches’ — is as remarkable for its lavish expenditure of artificial vivacity, 
as for the utter absence of that easy humor which it affects. If it were not rather ungal- 
lant to dissect the first ‘unpruned’ effort of a lady of sixteen, and moreover, if it 
were not dangerous withal— for our fair authoress threatens to give two words for 
one in reply to the hapless critic who shall dare to incar her resentment by adverse 
comment — we should be induced to point out and serve up numerous blemishes, and 
not a few glaring faults, which judicious revision might have amended, if not obvi- 
ated altogether. Among the rank shoots, however, that demand the extirpating hoe 
of criticism, it must be confessed there are a few tolerable flowers; but who 
would voluntarily labor in an unweeded garden, where every stroke he aims 
at a useless or noxious plant is to be followed by a blow or two on the ear, from a 
fair female hand, that shall ‘ make all sing again?’ ‘This would be ‘a bad doz,’ which 
we fain would shun. 










Puitotnea. A Romance. By Mrs. Cuup. 


In one volume. pp. 272. Boston: Orts, 
BRoADERS AND COMPANY. 


New-York: Grorce Dearsorn. 





Mrs. Cuitp has in various ways contributed valuable additions to the literature of 
thiscountry. Her‘ Frugal Housewife’ and ‘ The Mother’s Book’ have acquired a 
popularity which their merits were well calculated to command ; while her occasional 
and less voluminous writings have met with similar favor, by reason of the sound 
principles, proper national feelings, and domestic virtues or graces which they 
inculcate. 

In the work before us, our author treads upon new ground, but with the air of one 
familiar with all she sees and describes. She has stretched a potent wand over ‘ the 
dark backward and abysm of time,’ and brought the era of Plato, and Pericles, and 
Alcibiades, freshly before us ; and, what is a rare quality with writers who annihilate 
the past in fiction, she has imparted an air of real life to her romance, which a thorough 
acquaintance with her materials alone could have given. We can but counsel all 
lovers of a pure, classical style, and of a narrative imbued with more than common 
power and interest, to posses themselves of a volume which reflects honor upon the 
taste and genius of the author. 
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American Portry. — We have endeavored, more than once, to impress upon our 
readers — and especially upon our correspondents — the truths so well and vigorously 
expressed in the following extract from an able article in a late number of the ‘ Western 
Literary Journal.’ We cannot but hope that these sensible remarks will have some 
effect in curbing that spirit of imitation which is the bane of many of our young 
American poets, and in checking that sort of thought-saving process, which, in a great 
deal of our native verse, follows close upon the physical labor-saving movements of 
the age. We can afford to be original — to make our own literary wares, ‘and find the 
stuff,’ for we have it in rich abundance, and of every variety : 


‘There is among us an abundance of poetical talent — some of it of a high order, and 
very consideraole compass — but there is great danger of its being rendered of no ac- 
count, if not worse than useless, for want of proper direction. Our poetry — and 
indeed it is the fault of the poetry of the age—reminds one not of the blue sky or the 
green earth — of babbling brooks or singing waterfalls —of the quiet hamlet, embowered 
in trees and covered with vines, or the peaceful landscape — of the velvet valley or the 
rock-ribbed mountain — of Nature’s magnificent repose, or her awful awakenings to 
earthquake and tempest: but of the wealthy city, where thought is sicklied with senti- 
ment — of the splendid mansion, where too frequently sloth prevails, and the high aims 
and glorious impulses of life are exanimate— of the rich hall, carpeted, and picture- 
hung, and glittering with mirrors — of the green-house, with its varied and beautiful but 
forced and unhealthy flowers. To say nothing of breadth or compass, philosophical 
depth or intellectual elevation, compare the simple character of the poetry of to-day 
with that of the masters of the English lyre: pretty conceits, beautiful turns of expres- 
sion, and monotonous smoothness and regularity of versification, have taken the place 
of manly ideas, abrupt and thrilling transitions, and sonorous lines; and for the rush, 
and energy, and wholesomeness of a former day, we look in vain. 

‘This ought not to be — it need not be. We do not expect ever to see the fathers of 
English Poetry surpassed, or often equalled; yet they may be approached ; and the 
nearer they are so, the greater will be the success of that individual who fixes his eye 
on the mountain, and attempts the ascent. To approach them, need not be to imitate 
them. The study of a model does not necessarily force imitation, except upon inferior 
minds. Medioerity may not be able to comprehend the soul that stirred them; and 
consequently may be led into an imitation of the mere body: but genius will approach 
them only to light its torch at their altar; its future course will have no relation to the 
paths they trod, other than being guided by the same light. Let us, then, who are in 
the enjoyment of a tri-youthfulness — being young as a people, young in years, and 
young as a literary community — endeavor to approach them. Let us discard the af- 
fectation of parlor prettinesses, waxwork niceties, and milliner-like conceits. Let us 
turn our lady-pegasuses out to pasture, and mount coursers of speed and mettle. Let 
us give over our pacing and ambling, and dash off with a free rein. Let us abandon 
the luxurious couch, and the glittering hall, and the garden of exotics — and away to 
the grassy meadows, and the breezy slopes, and the inspiring hills. And above all, let 
us strike at once for the ‘ wells undefiled’ of English Poetry, and not pause by the way 
to quench our thirst at the many puny fountains that shall beset our paths, decked out 
with all manner of gaudy trappings, in the miserable taste of an effeminate day. 

‘ As we have said, there is among us an abundance of poetical talent ; and occd€ionally 
we find it walking in the right path; but for the most part it has received a wrong di- 
rection ; and constant watching, and repeated efforts, will be necessary to set it aright. 
We cannot go to work in this respect a moment too soon. Habits are stubborn things; 
and habits of writing after a bad model, when once confirmed, are quite beyond the 
reach of reform. Let us, therefore, begin now to ask ourselves, [s there nothing beau- 
tiful, but the face of woman? nothing to apostrophize, but a penciled eyebrow? no- 
thing symmetrical, but a female form’? nothing worth praising, but a well-turned ankle? 
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nothing that floats upon the heart, but dishevelled tresses? nothing whose touch thrills 
us, but the soft white hand? Is the soul, which animates all these, a cipher? is the 
heart, which alone can make them lastingly beautiful, unworthy of a thought? And 
finally, is this wide earth so glorious, and not made forour worship? Let us — and we 
seriously urge it upon our young writers— let us answer these questions in a right 


7 


spirit, and, as poets, we shall soon do something of which we may well be proud. e 
have the power within us: the inspiration is around.’ 


Dramatic Prospects. — There can, we fear, be but little doubt, that the important 
personage, known so widely and so well, under the significant appellative of Common 
Rumor, will prove herself, the coming season, to be what many very sensible people 
have long ago declared her, a common liar. We beg her ladyship’s pardon, however, 
for thus unceremoniously announcing her honors, and should the future falsify our anti- 
cipations, we shall, as in duty bound, hasten to make the amende honorable, with the 
prompt devotion of a true cavalier. This lady declares, with all the solemnity which 
usually characterizes her assertions, that the American public generally, and the New- 
York Park public particularly, are, within the coming year, to be lifted up to the very 
pinnacle of harmonious delectation — to be enthusiastically erstacized, beyond all pre- 
cedent — by the heaven-born, earth-bought tones of the seraphic Matipran Garcia. 
That, secondly, they are to experience that exquisitely-pleasant horror, that excruciating 
agony of delight, which has already titilated about the hearts and eke the heads of all 
the dilletanti of all Europe, who have listened to the ravishing strains of the never-to-be- 
sufficiently -paid-for-notes of Paganini’s fiddle. That, thirdly, we— this good public — are 
one and all of us to be utterly divested of every particle of that gross matter which is, 
being of the earth, earthy — our souls cleansed from the dull, heavy, dirty, clay of hu- 
manity — our animal senses purified, and every thought, feeling, and fancy distilled in 
the immaculate alembic of sentiment, and thus etherealized, to be wafted away from 
earth, beyond the realms of the elf and the fairy, higher than Olympus, leaving the 
Phocian Mount a speck in the low distance — Apollo and the muses less than the moles 
of Parnassus — looking upward with worder and admiration, while we go whirling 
away — higher still higher—even to the ninth Heaven — upon the toe of Taglioni! 
We breathe again! c. 


Views 1n Pacestine. — Fisuer’s ‘ Views of Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor,’ etc., 
if we may judge from the numbers we have examined, bid fair to excel in beauty of 
drawing and execution, any similar work of art from the British press. They are pub- 
lished in monthly parts, each part containing four large engravings, from drawings by 
Bartcett, Purser, and other eminent English artists. The two numbers before us 
contain the following plates: Mecca Pilgrims encamped near Antioch, on the banks 
of the Orontes; Damascus, from above Salahyeh; Fall of the River Cydnus, near 
Tarsus; Ruins of Balbec; A Turkish Divan, Damascus; Village of Eden; a view of 
Tarsus ; junction of a tributary stream with the Orontes; and Antioch from the West. 
The letter-press department is m the capable hands of Carne, the celebrated eastern 
traveler, whose style is the acmé of poetical prose. We make an extract from the illus- 
trations of the first engraving, tending startlingly to show the spirit of the present age. 
The reigning Pacha is about tearing down one of the Egyptian pyramids, to improve 
with its stone the dykes of the Nile, and rail-cars are to hiss along the ways once 
slowly and painfully traversed by many a Christian pilgrim : 


‘To the course of the Orontes new interest is now imparted by the enterprise of Colo- 
nel Chesney, who begins his overland communication with India at Suadeah, where 
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this ancient river falls into the sea. From this first footstep on the lonely shore, covered 
with the ruins of Seleucia, what a career of industry, intelligence, and prosperity may 
be expected to arise! Steam navigation and rail-roads traverse the silent plains and the 
famous but forsaken rivers : not Cleopatra in her bark of purple and gold on the Cydnu 

excited more surprise than will follow the first steam-boat on the Orontes, — the heral 

to the admiring people of a new era in their condition, in knowledge, in comfort, in faith! 
The general diffusion of instruction among a peuple, from whom it has been so long, and 
so utterly withheld, will be the gradual but certain result of the rapid facilities of inter- 
course with England: the great valley of the Orontes, from the vicinity of Damascus to 
that of Aleppo, is full of a modern as well as ancient interest; there are several large 
and wealthy towns, where manufactures might be introduced, and a regular commer- 
cial intercourse established : the cultivation of some districts is excellent, and most are 
capable of it: but the people are a prey to indulence and apathy: they want a new 
stimulus. And this stimulus will be felt when new sources of trade, of enjoyment, of 
energy, shall be opened to them. The improvements and changes introduced by the 
conqueror, Ibrahim Pasha, may benefit his coffers, not his subjects. Rail-roads and 
steam-carriages will be the greatest blessings to these rich and beautiful countries: on 
their rapid wheels devolve greater changes than on the march of armies. From Sua- 
deah to the Euphrates, and down its waters to the Persian Gulf, will no longer be the 
painful and interminable journey, that most undertake from necessity— few for plea- 
sure: in a few years, the traveler, instead of creeping on a camel at three miles an hour, 
wasted by sun and wind, may find himself rolling along the plains of Babylon with the 
speed of thought, while mounds, towers, and tumuli vanish by, like things seen in a 
dream: the man of science, who lingers among the dim ruins— the merchant who tarries 
to buy and sell—may no longer dread the plundering Kurd or Bedouin, when his 


country’s flag heaves in sight far over the plain, ‘on that ancient river Euphrates,’ as 
daringly as when 


* Her march was on the mountain wave, 
Her home was on the deep.’ 
The same publishers have in progress a series of American views, in the same style, 
from drawings by Mr. Bart.ett, who is now with us, which we cannot doubt will be 


received with decided favor in this country. The American agency for these views is at 
156 Broadway, late DisrurseELL's. 


Tueopore S. Fay, Esq. — We perceive, with pleasure, that Tueopore S. Fay, Esa. 
has been appointed Secretary to the American Legation at the Court of Saint James, 
and that as such, he was recently presented in form to the King, in company with the 
new American minister, Mr. Stevenson. Mr. Fay is a gentleman of whom it is not 
tuo much to say, that he possesses a pure heart, pleasing manners, modest preten- 
sions, and decided talent. His accession to a station formerly filled by Wasuincron 
Irvine, the duties of which he is well qualified to discharge, will be a source of 
gratification to his numerous friends in this country, who know and appreciate his many 
excellent qualities. 


Hisroricat Cot.ections or Sovran Caroiina. — Under this title, Mr. B. R. Car- 
ROLL, of South Carolina, is about to edit and publish a very valuable series of narratives, 
relating to the early and hitherto unedited history of that State. In this collection, are 
enumerated, in addition to many other tracts not less rare than valuable : 

I. A description of the present state of Carolina. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1682. 

Il. John Archdale’s Description of that pleasant and fertile Province Carolina. 1 vol. 
4to. London, 1707. 

III. John Lawson’s New Voyage to Carolina, in 1700— containing a Description 
and Natural History of that country, and a Journal of One Thousand Miles, through the 
Indian Nations; with their Customs and Manners. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1709. 

IV. Dr. Milligan’s Description of the Province of South Carolina, with an account of 
the air, weather, and diseases at Charleston. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1770. 

V. Dr. Hewat’s History of South Carolina and Georgia. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1779. 

VI. Map of South-Carolina—containing the names of Indian Tribes, Settlements, 
etc.; being the most full and accurate Map of the State ever published. 1771. 
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In addition to this copious and valuable matériel, the editor will furnish an introduc- 
tory discourse, comprising a great deal of scattered history, together with an exact sum- 
mary of the early Spanish, French, and English voyages of discovery to Carolina. 
He consults, for this purpose, the various libraries, foreign and domestic, which afford 
any light to his undertaking ; and we may, as a consequence of his industry, expect a very 
valuable accession, not less to our national literature than to our national history. 
It is to be hoped that the example thus set by a citizen of South Carolina, will be fol- 
lowed up by some enterprising citizen in every State of the Union. Our libraries need 
these works, without which no American collection, public or private, can be held 
complete. 

The ‘ Historical Collections’ are now in the press of the Brorners Harper. 


LITERARY RECORD. 


Re.iciovs Sovventr.— Messrs. Hatt anp Vooruies, 118 Nassau-street, will pub- 
lich, early in September, the Religious Souvenir, for 1837, a work hitherto issued in 
Philadelphia, and edited, as now, by Rev. Cuauncey Cotton, President of Bristol Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. We have perused a portion of the letter-press, and examined all 
the engravings, with the exception of one. Both departments are marked with great 
excellence. Of the plates, ‘The Eleventh Hour,’ ‘The Death of Addison,’ ‘The Tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition,’ and ‘Promise,’ have had no superiors in the annual illustrations 
of this country. 

The subjoined elegiac stanzas, written and in type for this Magazine, will form one of 
the poetical articles of the Souvenir : 


BISHOP WHITE. 


From the watch-tower of Zion a soldier is gone, 
Whose shield in the sunbeams of righteousness shone ; 
Whose mild, warning voice among multitudes fell — 
Who loved of the gluries of Heaven to tell. 

He has gone to enjoy them !— where age is unknown, 
Where Sin has no dwelling, and Pain has no throne; 
Rewarded with recompense rich, he is blest, 
In the land of delight — in a mansion of rest. 


He has fought the good fight — he bas finished the faith ~ 
He has burst from the thraldom of sorrow and death ; 
From sickness, from weeping, from funeral hours, 

He hath soared to the region of sunshine and flowers ; 
Aud his eyes, unbeclouded, are gazing abroad 

On the river of life, and the city of God ; 

On scenes which no pencil or pen can portray — 
Where the splendors of Heaven unceasingly play. 


Shall we mourn for the Chieftain who feared not the tomb, 
That his spirit is blest with the absence of gloom? 

That he totters no more on the verge of the grave — 
That he leans upon One who is mighty to save? 

Whose smile cheered the pathway he tremblingly trod, 
To the beautiful gates of the palace of God — 

Whose arm was his stay, as triumphant he rose, 

To rejoice ig the realms of eternal repose. 


Ah, no! could we see the bright waters that shine, 
"Neath the fair tree of life with its fruitage divine ; 
Could we hear the sweet anthems that gladden the air, 
And tell that the Ransomed are glorified there, 

We should sorrow no more but for those that remain, 
Whose garments are washed in the blood of the slain, 
We should hail the loved promise of Gop, in his word — 
Thrice blest are the dying, who die in the Lord! 


Or oat aay oa 
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ApvENTUREs or Davin Crocxetr. — Messrs. T. K. anp P. G. Corus, Philadelphia, 
have sent forth a not remarkably beautiful volume, of two hundred and sixteen pages, 
entitled as follows: ‘Col. Crocxert’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas: wherein is 
contained a full account of his journey from Tennessee to the Red River, and Natchi- 
toches, and thence across to San Antonio; including his many hair-beadth escapes.’ 
The narrative is brought down by an ‘eye-witness’ from the death of the Colonel to 
the battle of San Jacinto, and there is annexed a succinct topographical, historical, and 
political view of Texas. If the work be not what it claims to be, the record of the gal- 
lant Crocxerr himself, it is undeniably from the hand of one who knew him well, and 
apes him to perfection. We need not say that the book is replete with amusing adven- 
ture and entertainment. An excellent likeness of the author prefaces the title-page. 


Fiero Fortirications. — Nations have not yet ceased to learn war, nor has it yet 
come to pass, in the United States, that swords have been beaten into plough-shares, 
or spears into pruning-hooks; and however desirable such a peaceable economy of 
deadly weapons might be, it is impossible to anticipate it, while wars and rumors of 
wars are rife in our borders. The work before us, therefore, is not untimely. It is a 
complete treatise on field fortification, with the general outlines of the principles regula- 
ting the arrangement, the attack, and the defence of permanent works. The aim of 
the writer — Professor Manan, of West Point — has been to make a book which should 
contain all the principles and important details of its subject, and be level to the compre- 
hension of persons of ordinary intelligence — one which the officer can take with him 
into the camp, and consult at any moment. The volume is illustrated by several plates. 


Great Nationa Work. — We have heretofore spoken of a work, unparalleled for 
size and the beauty of its execution, both in its letter-press and pictorial portions, enti- 
tled ‘A History of the indian Tribes of North America, with Biographical Sketches and 
Anecdotes of the principal Chiefs,’ to be embellished with one hundred and twenty por- 
traits, of the largest class, from the Indian Gallery, in the Department of War, at 
Washington. We have examined a large number of the portraits, and many of the 
histories attached, and can cordially recommend them as superior to any thing of a 
similar kind hitherto issued in this country. The names of the most distinguished citi- 
zens of the United States, including Lafayette, and other eminent personages abroad, 
were early given to the work, and fac similes of these, as well as of the signatures of 
all the other subscribers, are to be engraved, and presented with the work, when com- 
pleted. Citizens will, in a short time, find an opportunity of adding their names to the 
list, at the Astor House, where an agent of the proprietors may then be found. 


‘Lorp Rotpan.’ — The Harpers have published — and have conferred a treat of no 
mean order upon the public by so doing—a romance under the above title, from the 
pen of Arran Cunnincoam. We have perused it with high gratification, and can tes- 
tify to its power in deeply enlisting the sympathy and feelings of the reader. The style 
unites a natural ease with richness of diction; the characters are all distinctly marked ; 
and some of the portraitures — those of Jeannie Robson, Mary Morrison, and David 
Gellock, especially —remind us frequently of Scorr. Numerous touches of unpre- 
meditated humor, also, and occasional passages opening new and pleasant channels of 
thought, serve to strengthen this resemblance. We regard ‘Lord Roldan’ as the best 
republication of the season, and as such heartily commend it to our readers. 


Wesster’s Booxs ror Scxsoors. — Messrs. S. Bascock and Durraie anp Peck 
have recently published Wesster’s ‘ History of the United States,’ ‘Instructive and 
Entertaining Lessons for Youth,’ and an ‘Improved Grammar of the English Language.’ 
The first-named of these works we consider the best extant, for the purposes it is in- 
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tended to serve. It is distinctly arranged — full, though succinct—and well written. 
The ‘Lessons’ strike us as displaying taste and judgment in the selection; and the 
‘Improved Grammar’ has passed through several editions. 


‘Traits or American Lire.’ — This volume, from the pen of Mrs. Hace, of Boston, 
although published three months since, has, through remissness in some quarter, but 
just reached us. It consists of fourteen stories, all connected with American scenes or 
incidents, and of a salutary tendency, several of which have appeared in the American 
Ladies’ Magazine, a popular monthly, under the supervision of the author. The pub- 


lishers might not thank us for a more enlarged notice at this eleventh hour, since the 
edition is doubtless ere this exhausted. 


‘Letrrers asout THe Hupson.’ — A smal!, neat volume has recently appeared, en- 
titled ‘ Letters about the Hudson River, and its Vicinity.’ They were written for the 
American T'raveler, a popular tri-weekly journal, published in Boston, in 1835-6. The 
work is unpretending in its style, which is well suited to the large amount of valuable 
information it aims to convey in a brief space. The book will supply a desideratum to 
the traveler, and form an excellent accompaniment to the convenient Maps of the 
Hudson, which have been issued by Mr. DisturneE xt. 


‘Tue Lapies’ Wreatu.’ — Under this pretty title, Mrs. Saran J. Hate is about to 
publish a selection from the female poetical writers of England and America — embracing 
the writings of twelve ladies of each country. We have no doubt that the work will 


become — what, proceeding from the hands of the author, it may well be expected to 
be — decidedly popular. 


Messrs. SaAunpERS AND Or ey have in press, and will soon publish, simultaneously 
in London, Paris, and New-York, the following works. Their titles are certainly at- 
tractive: Memoirs of the Marquis Larayvetre ; Memoirs of Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
written by himself; and Mr. Cuortey’s ‘Memorials of Feric1a Hemans.’ 


Tue Broruers Harper will soon issue the works of Mackenzie, author of ‘The 
Man of Feeling,’ in a handsome volume, uniform with ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Humphrey 
Clinker.’ 


The same publishers have in press a volume from the ever-welcome pen of Miss 
Sepewick, entitled ‘ The Poor Rich Man’ and ‘ The Rich Poor Man.’ 


A WORD FROM THE PROPRIETORS. 

WE submit it— not in the way of boasting, but to enforce what we have to say — whether in all 
respects we have not only fulfilled, but greatly exceeded, all our engagements with the public? To 
the quality of the matter which has been presented, from the pens of many of the most eminent 
writers in this country, as well as in Europe, our subscription-list bears the best and most satisfac- 
tory testimony. That we have been liberal in the quantity furnished, may be inferred from the 


three hundred and sixteen pages, additional to the number promised, which have been given in the 


last twelve numbers of this Magazine ; while two engravings, from the hands of the first artists in 


America, for which we had given our subscribers no reason to hope, must go to strengthen the cor- 
rectness of our assumption. Now we would ask, if we have not valid claims upon each subscriber 
to this work for a prompt fulfilment on his part of the contract into which he euters with us, when 
his name is recorded on our books? ‘ Punctuality,’ says an old saw, ‘is the life of business ;’ and we 
may add, that in none is it more indispensable than in ours. We allude, for the first time, to this 


matter, that all who are interested may — in a spirit of mere justice and common honesty — obviate 
the necessity of a reference to the same topic in future. 





